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PREFACE 


It was as a studet of the Post-Graduate, Departamt 
of History, Burdwan University, that I had an 
opportunity to develop an interest in early mediaeval 
history of Northern India. As a Research Fellow 
belonging to the same Department, my choice was to 
work on a select geo-political area in the early 
mediaeval period. Following a academic dialogue with 
my teacher and supervisor, I decided to work on the 
history of Mewar from the sixth to the beginning of 
the fourteenth century A.D. Because, the problems 
that were thrown up before me were thought-provoking 
enough to arouse my zeal for m investigation. 
Although eminent scholars had already made valuable 
contributions toward the reconstruction of the 
history of early mediaeval and mediaeval Mewar, 

I thought that a fresh study in the light of both 
literary and epigraphic records would be rewarding, 
especially in view of the fact that a considerable 
number of epigraphic records cane to light in 


recent times. 


di 


While tracing the political history of 
Mewar, we have focussed our attention on the rise 
and fall of the Guhila power. It was from the Guhila 
line that the Rawals ad the Sesodias were descended 
and played-a-significant role in mediaeval Indian 
History. For the reconstruction of the history of 
Mewar, One has to depend, to some extent, on the 
bardic tradition and the accounts left by the 
courte chroniclers. We have relied more on epigraphic 
records than bardic tradition. Of course, it remains 
true that in some cases the bardic traaition has 
been inducted in the wigraphs by their composers. 
In those cases, we had no alternative but to accom- 
date the tradition as far as it is acceptable on 
reasonable grounds. We have not only consulted the 
original sources, both published and unpublished, 
but also have taken into consideration the interpre- 
tations of the relevant data as given by previous 
scholars. We have critically examined the views of 
the previous scholars and have discarded or accepted 
them, depending on the data as furnished by the 


original sources. 


We have not only traced the political history 


Of Mewar under the Guhila rule, but, to male the 
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historical study complete, have also made an attempt 

to draw an outline of the administration, society, 
economy and culture of Mewar during the period under 
study. While tracing the political history we have 

not only taken into consideration the epigraphic records 
attributed to the main branch of the Guhilas but also 
the records belonging to the collalefral branches of 
the Guhilas. Besides, we could not put aside the records 
Of the contenporary ruling dynasties like the Pratiharas, 
Paramaras, Chahamanas and Cnaulukyas who were directly 
involved in the politics of Rajputana, in general, and 
of Mewar, in particular. Again, while making an attempt 
to draw an outline of the non-political history of the 
Guhilas, we have considered the data furnished by the 
epigraphs, coins. sculptures, temples and literary 
texts. In this connection, we have also taken into 
consideration some mediaeval records, because the 
mediaeval period may be reasonably supposed to be 
historically, culturally and traditionally a continuity 
of the early mediaeval period. Except the change of 
ruling dynasties in Mewar, there was practically little 


hiatus between early mediaeval and mediaeval period. 


In chapter I, we have introduced Mewar in its 
geographical and ethnological background. In chapter II, 


we have traced the origin of the Guhilas. Scholars 
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previously laid an emphasis on the caste-position of 
the Guhilas, whereas we have attenpted to indicate 
their ethnological origin. The caste-position appears 
to have bem later attributed to the Guhilas by the 
court-chroniclers. In Chapter III, we have traced the 
genealogy and chronology of the early Guhilas. Scholars 
previously formed divergent views in regard to the 
chronological and geneological position of the early 
Guhila rulers. A reasonable solution to the contro - 
versial problem has been suggested on the basis of a 
comparative study of different epigraphic lists of the 
Guhila rulers. In Chapter IV, an attempt has been 

made to examine the circumstances in which the Guhilas 
gradually rose to power. Although they made their 
advent in the ar@ma of politics in the latter half of 
the sixth century A.D., they rose to power after the 
decline of the Pratiharas, sometime in the middle of 
the tenth century A.D. In Chapter V, we have traced 
the history of the Guhila rule in Aghata that was, 

more «Often than not, disturbed by the intervention of 
the Chahamanas and the Paramaras in the affairs of 
Mewar. We have made a fresh exanination of the Guhila - 
Manamaa and the Guhila ~ Paramara political relations. 
In Chapter VI, we have examined the circumstances in 
which the Guhilas shifted their capital from Aghata 

to Nagahrada, their earlier stronghold. It was during 
their rule in Nagahrada that the Chaulukyas of 


Gujrat made an intervention in the affairs of Mewar. 
The position of the Guhilas in relation to that of 

the Chaulukyas has been re-assessed. Chapter VII 
indicates the process of the climax and fall of the 
Guhila power. the climax was reached in the first 
decade Of the thirtemth century A.D., when the 

Guhila power was gradually consolidated. The Guhila 
capital was trmsferred to Chitor, sometime towards 
the close of the second decade of the thirteenth 
century. Chitor was in a flourshing state till the 
beginning of the fourteenth century A.D The fall of 
Chitor by Alauddin Khalji's invasim (A.D. 1303) marked 
the fall of the Guhila power in Mewar. Incidentally, 

we have examined the role of the Guhilas against 
foreign aggressions from time to time. In Chapter VIII, 
we have drawn an outline of Guhila administration. The 
administrative set up of the Guhilas, despite repeated 
political interferences from outside, esured political 
stability in Mewar. an attempt has been made to trace 
whether the Guhila agninistrative systen was feudalistic 
in character. In Chapter IX, we have made m attemt to 
reconstruct the socio-economic set up and trace the 
cultural progress in Mewar under the Guhila rule. The 
social heirarchy, based on the varha-systen, and the 
economy, mainly based on the prevailing land-system, 
formed the foundation on which the superstructure of 


culture was set up. In tracing the cultural progress, 
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we have made a study of the religious beliefs and 
practices, attainments in the fields of art and 


architecture as well as literary activities. 


In conclusion, we have much pleasure to 
acknowledge our indebtedness to the Cmtral Library, 
Burdwan University, the Museum and art Gallery, Burdwan 
University, the Asiatic society, Calcutta, the National 
Library, Calcutta, the India Museum, Calcutta, 
the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer, the Jaipur Museum, Jaipur, 
and the Numismatic Society of India, Varanasi. I remain 
grateful also to the Rajakiya Sangrshalaya, Udaipur, 
wherefrom I have obtained some valuable information. 

I owe my indebtedness to different Book-Sellers and 
Publishers of Agra, New Delhi, Jaipur, Udaipur, 
Jodhpur, who supplied me valuable books by post. 

I remain grateful to my mother snt. Durga Chattopadhyay, 
who carefully looked after my health during the period 
of study and always gave me inspiration for research- 
work. The teachers of my Department have always ecou- 
raged me by their valuable suggestions. Above all, it 
is my sacred duty to put on record that my teacher and 
supervisor, Dr. Bhaskar Chattopadhyay, Professor of 
History, Burdwan University, has kindly provided me 
with his guidance at every stage, for which I hardly 
find suitable words to express my indebtedness and 
gratefulness to him. 


Borun kumar Cprattopadhyry 
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Chap te - 1 


Introductory 


The main theme of our study is ee history of 
Mewar under the Guhila rule. We should not undertake 
the study immediately without taking into consideration 
the geographical background of Mewar, the antiquity of 
this janapada, the early history of Mewar preceding the 
rise of the Guhilas as a political power and the 
position of the territories where different branches 


of the Guhilas ruled. 
Medas_ and Medapata 


The reference to the Medas is found in the 
Manusamhita, where it is stated that from a Vaidehaka 
father and Nishada mother sprung Meda, who dwelt eutside 
the village. It is also stated that the Medas were the 
slaughterers of wild animals*, The reference to the 
Meda territory is found in the Brihatsamhita of 


Varahamihira where he distinguishes Meda from Madhy amika*. 


ee A Tt SAUTE REE SS AE FSSA CCS SPT Sree ASTANA PES AD AEP Qn ESATA AN GCSISD 


1. Manu. X, 36. p. 411 and p. 4143. 


2. Brihatsamhita, XIV, 2. 


The earliest reference to Medapata in the epigraphic 
record first appears in the Hathundi Inscription of 


996 AsDe In the Chitor Inscription of V.s. 1331, the 


> and the Ekalinga 


Mount Abu Inscription of V.S. 1342 
Inscription of V.S. 1545°, the reference to Medapata is 
found. It appears that the ancient tribe of the Medas 
lived on the borders of Medapata after which the 
territory was named. It is evident from the Kumbhalgarh 
Inscription of 1460 A. pe! that the Medas were asso¢eiated 
with vac dnwaancated or Vardhana which was conquered by 


Rana Lakha. This Vardhana is identified with Badnor in 


the north-west of Mewar. 


Medapata’, mentioned in the Mount Abu Inscription 
(V.S. 1342), is identified by some scholars with the 


famous Rajput state of Mewar’. The word Medha of the 


3. Eel. X. pe 20 verse 10. 


4. IeA. XXII, p. 80. Bhav. Ins. p. 75. 


6. Bhav. Ins. p. 117 verse 6. 

7. Eel. XXI, verse 212 pp. 278 and 280. 

8. Bappakena ~ o Kaihlavanyolkara-nirgit-amaras- 
Purahsci Medapatabhidham 1,A. XVI, p. 347 Line 6-7. 


9. E.I. XXIV, p. 307. 


ADEE SENT AS EY DIAERSIS RAN GREAT CSS CST 


name 'Arimedha’ survives in Medapata by which the 
famous Rajput state of Mewar is known,Pata or Pataka, 
as pointed out by DC. sircar?, stood for either a 
part of a village or a adninistrative unit. Buhler 
thinks that Medap3ta is the Sanskrit form of Mevad 
“the country of the Medas" or of Mers of modern times 
who still inhabit the Aravalli hills on the boundary 


of Mevaa? 1 


- It is significant to note that the region 
of the settlement of the Medas and the settlement of 
the Nishadas are not far from each other. Moreover, 
Manu closely connects the Medas with the Nishadas. 
Like the Bhils, the Medas lived outside the villages 
and usually killed wild animals!*, The Nishadas or 
Bhils were probably allied with the Medas. Actually, 
Medapata proper is to be identified with a small area 
around Nagahrada where the tribe first settled. But 
Medapata in a widen sense included the districts of 
modern Bhilwara,Chitor and Udaipur. Badnor or Vardhama 
which was later conquered by Rana Lakha from the 


Medas might not be identified with proper Medapata. 


10. Sircar, D.C., Indian Epigraphical Glossary, Delhi, 
1966 p. 81 (Cf. Dandapata). 
11. LeA. VI, pe 1913 HIED e I, De 523. 


12. Manu. X, 36 pp. 411 and 413. 


Probably, it was the settlement of a section of the 
Medas. The Medas or the Mewas or Mers generally lived 
in southern Rajputanal?, particularly in Medapata, or 
Mewar which was possibly the home of the Arimedhas as 
well?*, Medapata is often referred to medieval records. 
The reference to Mevadadega is also not unimown!>, 
Again, in the early 17th century the reference to Mewat 


is founa?® 


- It is therefore not unlikely that Mevad, 
Mewat, Mewar etc. are the corrupt forms of Medapata, 
and the original habitants were the Medas, Mevas or 


Mers. 


In the Jodhpur Inscription of Pratihara Bauka 
V.S. 9427, there is a reference to Medantakapuran, 
which was the capital of Nagabhata, son of Narabhata. 
The city is identified with Merta to the west of 
Ajmer in Jodhpur. Along with the Nishadas and Medas, 


there were other peoples’ sway in Medapata such as 


a CRRA EONS 


13. IeA. VII, p. 254. 
14. Chaudhuri, S.B., Ethnic settlements in Ancient 
India, Cal. 1955, p. 27 fn. I. 
7 ‘, 4 - : 
15. Inscription of Sisodia kings of Chitor (V.S.1331), 
Bhave Ins. p. 75, verses 6-9. 


16. Tuzuk I (Rogers and Beveridge) p. 250. 


17. Eel. XVIII, p. 93 Line 7. 
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VA G A OD A 


Reproduced from tne Journal of the Department of Letters, 


Vol.I, dew series, Calcutta University, 1957, facing p.203. 


Rempure 


So 


18 and Hadas’. The Nagas probably lived in 


the Nagas 
and around Nagahrada or Nagda. Traditionally, it is 
believed that Nagahrada or Nagda is associated with 


20 is of opinion 


the Naga people. pr. G.C. Raychaudhuri 
that there remains a possibility that the expression 
Naga refers to the ‘water - spirit’ who gave his name 
tO sO many springs and fountains in Kashmir. Though 
this town is known to have been founded by Nagaditya, 
we can hardly ignore the association of the Naga 
people with this region. 


Boundary of Mewar 


The boundary of ancient Medapata, that is, 
Mewar changed from time to time. In the Brihatsamhita 
or Varahamihira” a as already mentioned above, there 
is a reference to the Meda Janapada which is distin- 
quished from Madhyamika, nine miles north of Chitor. 
In the Jammu - Sami chariu of the 11th century A.D., 


Chitor is mentioned separately from Mewar??, Chitor 


18. Kumbhalgarh Inscription of 1460 A.p. verses 31-33, 
El. XXIV, Ppe 304£f£f. 


19. Scingi Rishi Inscription of Mokala~ E.1, XXIII, 
pp. 231ff. Kumbhalgarh Inscription of 1460 AsD. — 
EI. XXI, pe. 278. 

20. HM. p. 13. 

21. Brihatsamhita, XIV. 2. 

22. Somani, R.V., History of Mewar, Jaipur.1976,p.2Mm.8. 


is shown in the Kanifiga Inscription of Balagambe with- 


in the state of Malwa- >, In the Kumbhalgarh Inscrip- 


tion (Verses. 154-55) of 1460 A. ram it is stated 
that four separate units or divisions, namely, 
Chitrakita, Aghadta, Medapata and Vagada are adninis- 
tered by the Guhila king Jaitrasimha (1213 - 52 A.D.) 
from Nagahrada or Nagda. It appears that Medapata was 


originaly a part and not the whole of Mewar. 


In the 14th-15th centuries A.D., the area of 
Mewar extended up to Bayana in the north - east, 
Rewakanta and Mahikanta in the south, Palanpur in the 
West and Malwa in the south - east’, But the constant 
invasions of the Turks, Mughals and the Marathas 
reduced the boundary of Mewar between 23.49' and 
25.28’ north latitude and 73.1' and 75.45' longitude, 
reducing its area to 12, 691 square iles’”. The state 
of Mewar was surrounded on the north by Ajmer = Merwara, 
Shahapura chiefship ; on the west by Jodhpur and 


Sirohi ; on the south - west by Idar ; on the south 


23. Ep. Care, III, pe 134. 
24. Eele, XXIV, pp. 304ff. 


25. Imperial Gazetter of India, Rajputana, Vol. VII., 
London, 1881, p. i111. 


26. Ibid, p. 107. 


by Dungarpur, Banswara and Partabgarh ; on the east 
by Nimach, Nimbahera, Bundi and Kota ; and on the 
north - east by Deoli and Jaipur?’ , At present the 
area of Mewar includes the districts of Udaipur, 


Chitor and Bhilwara. 
Mountain System 


The Aravallis, which probably formed a part of 
ancient Paripatra or Pariyatra mountain, stands on the 
western side of Mewar. The Pariyatra is the ring of 
ranges tO the north of the Narmada which nearly 
encircles the catchment areas of the Chanbal and the 
Betwa. It corresponds to the Aravallis and the 
Western Vindhyas?®, 

The main ranges of the Aravallis run from 
Gujrat in the south - west to Delhi in the north - 
east. The highest point is the great gigantic mass of 
Mount Abu (5,646 feet) that lies off the main axis in 


the extreme south - east. Around Udaipur the aAravallis 
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27. Mewar Residency),Ajmer, 1908, p. 5. 
28. In Sanskrit it is termed as Arbuda I.A. 


XVI, p. 347. 
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reach their culmination in a great mode of spurs and 
carving ridges’, thence another series of low ridges 
strike off east - north - east. These ridges run 
parallel to the south of the Banas river. Another 
series of hills, low and sometimes defaced, belonging 
to the Vindhyan system runs from Chitor to Fatepur 
Sikri. In Hiuen - Tsang's time the Mewar region was 


known as vaari™? é 


Actually, the range of the Aravallis surrounded 
the Mewar region. The hills known as Jaraga, Ranakpur, 
Gogunda, Girwa, Dhariyawada, Mangora and Bhtmat, are 
the branches of the Aravallis, which takes its course 
from Ajmer, Merwara and runs towards north - western 
direction. These ranges make Mewar look like rectangular 
in shape. Many tribes dwelt in and around these hills. 
The highest point of Jaraga near Kumbhalgarh is more 
than 4000 feet. The highest peak of Bhumat hill is 
near Kamalnath, the height of which is 2500 feet. There 


are also other minor hill ranges. From the strategic 


29. At Ekalingaji it is called Trikuta, Cf. Kumbhalgarh 
Inscription of 1460 A.D.,- verses 15-17) Eel. 
XXIV, pp. 304ff. 


30. Ali, S.M., The Geography of the Puranas, New Delhi, 
1966, pp. 136-37. 


point of view, the importance of these minor hill 


ranges can not be underestimated. 


The slopes of the hills of Mewar are covered 
with dense jungle, which gave shelter to ferocious 
animals. There are also several passes in and around 
these hills, known as Jilwara - Nal, Deosuri - Nal, 
Hathigura - Nal etc. These hilly regions formed a 
great barrier for many years to all traffics on 
wheels*4, The mountain passes and forest - belts 
played an important part during the war ~ time. Hiding 
in these passes and forest - belts, the rulers of 


Mewar fought against the enenies with querilla tactics. 


The north = eastern part of Mewar is a fine 
and open country, although single hilis rise here and 
there. The north - eastern hills are called Uparamal. 


Its earliest reference is found in the Dhodg Inscription 


of V.S. 12257, The south - eastern hill ranges are 


known as Chhapan, the reference to which is available 


in the Copper plate Grant of amritapal of v.s. 12427°, 
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31. Kumbhal garh Inscription of 1460 A.D. (first slab) 
verses 58-68 E.I. XXIV, pp. 304ff; Mewar Residency 
(1908) pp. 6, 11. 


32. Var ada, VIII, No. 4. 
33. OQjha Ni Nibangh a Samgrah a, Vol. II, p. 209. 


The slopes of the hills are well - clothed with 
forest-trees and dense forests, and the scenery is 
wild and picturesque. Nearly two - thirds of the state 


are plain country and the rest hilly and moun taineous**. 


River Systen 


A large number of rivers flow through the 
entire land of Mewar. Of these, the more important are 
the Ghatbal; the Banas and the less important rivers 
are Kothari, Khari, Berach, Wakal, Som, Jakam etc. Most 
of the rivers flowing through Mewar originated from 
the mountain-ranges>», In the Puranas”, the Chambal, 
the Banas, the Kali - sindhu, the Mahi and the Kshipra 
are said to have their origin from these ranges. In 
Nasik Cave Inscription of Ushavadata®’ there is a 
reference to the river Banas. In ancient Indian lite- 


rature, the Banas and the Chambal are described at 


eS ORD ERT oP meer EIN 


34, Mewar Residency (1908), pp. 6ff. 


35. In the Kumbhalgarh Inscription of 1460 A.D. there 
Was the reference of the hills Vindhya-giri (verses 
29-30). From the verses 20-22 we come know about 
Vindhya-Vasinidevi - 2.1. XXIV, pp. 304ff. 


36. I.H.Q-., XXVII, p. 220. 
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length. According to a medieval source’, the Chambal 
(the Charmanvati of Sanskrit literature) was the 
largest river of Rajasthan which originated from the 
Vindhyas. The tributaries of this river are Bamani, 
Pudhoi or Pagdhoi, Pan etc. Nainsi?” informs us that 
the Banas was an important tributary of the Chambal. 
The other tributaries of the Chambal are Mej, Suda, 
Parvati, Buguri,Newan etc. The important tributaries 
of the Banas are Berach, Kothari, Mahsi, phil, Morel 
etc. “9 The Banas (the hope of the forest)rises in the 
Aravalli hills, about three miles from the fort of 
Kumbhalgarh, and flows south - wards and then bursts 
into the open country. In the right bank of it there 
remains the famous Vaishnava shrine of Nathaqwara’/. 
It passes through the villages of Rohida, Barvada, 


Kotharia, Kama, Khamnor, Akola, Ropa, Paroli ates” 


38. Babur Nama (Eng. Trans by Beveridge II) p. 485 
fn. 207. 

39. KhySta (trans by R.Dugada Kasi Satvat, 1982), £.34. 

40. The Imp. Gaz. Raj. Pro. series,London, 1881, 
pp. 92, 98 and 170. 

41. Mewar Residency (1908) pp. 7ff. 

42. Sharma, G.N. Social life in Mediaeval Rajasthan, 
Agra, 1968, p. 14. 
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The reference to the river Banas is also found in 
43 


the account of Firishta ~. 

The Berach originates from the hills north of 
Udaipur. It is first known as Ahar and passes through 
the place of that name 2 or 3 miles east of the 
Udaipur city. It is said that the river Ahar is named 
after the place of that name**, The tributaries of the 


Berach are the Wagan, the Kadmoli, the Gamphiri etc. 


The Kothari takes its rise from the Aravallis 
and, after flowing 90 miles, join the Banas. The Khari 
rises from the south of Merwara and, after flowing 
fifty miles, passes into the Ajmer district. The 


Jakan rises near Chhoti Sadri, flows south into 


@3. Firishta, p. 419. 
44, For this information I am indebted to Manab Mohan 
Mukherjee living in Dungarpur. 

To the east of Anar (Aghatapura of ancient 
times) there are the ruins of ancient city which 
according to the tradition was founded py Resai Gras 
On the site of it there remains still older place 
Tambavati Nagari. The name was changed first to 


Anandapura and later Ahar ~- ErS kine, K.D. RG VII.A. 
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Partabgarh, re~enters Mewar and takes its way towards 
the south - west until it joins the Som. The Wakal, 

originating from the hills west of Gogunda, flows to 
the south, then turns after 40 miles in the north - 

east and joins the Sabarmati in saurastra’>. The Mahi 
and the Som pass through Dungarpur and Banswara dis- 
tricts. These rivers are of great importance for the 
irrigation of the lands of Mewar lying in both sides 


of these rivers. 


The rivers of Mewar served as great barriers 
to the invaders. The rivers again played an impor tant 
part in directing and expediting the forward movenmt 
of the Rajputs against their enemies. Following the 
course of the rivers they could make sudden attack 
against their enemies as they were quite familiar with 


the course of the rivers. 
Archaeological sites in the river valleys 
Archaeological explorations and excavations 


were carried out in the river valleys from time to 


time. The beds of the rivers Berach, Gambhiri near 


@5. Mewar Residency, pp. 7ff. 
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Chitorgarh, the slopes near the village Sonita and 
two small rivers near Singoli yielded materials like 
hand = axes, cleavers, choppers and flakes. An-: 


exploration was made in 1953-54 A.D. = Dr. V.N. 


Mishr ae 


made his exploration in the river valleys of 
the Banas, the Kothari, the Wagan, the Khari, the 
Berach, and the Gambhiri by which a number of palaeo- 
lithic sites were found out. Among then mention may 

be made of Hamirgarh, Jahajpur, Sarupganje, Bigod etc. 
Those are said to Nave belonged to Acheulian culture’®, 
A large number of choppers, cleavers and hand - axes 
were collected from the site of Nimbahera near 


49 


Gambhiri’”. Similar paleoliths were collected from 


the village near Wagan. 


While conducting the exploration in the beds 
of the rivers Gambhiri, Berach, Parasoli, S.R. Rao 


brought to light some points, choppers, scrappers, 


46. Indian Archaeology; A Review, 1953-54, p. 37. 

47. Ibid. 1958-59, p. 427 1959-60, p. 397 1961-62, 
Pp. 38; 1962-63, p. 187 1963-64, p. 29. 

48. Mewar Through the Ages,ed. by Paliwal, D.L. Udaipur, 
1970, pe 2; Vide Researcher Vol. III-IV,p. 61-62. 


49. Indian Archaeology 3 A Review, 1954-55, p. 58. 
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borers ete Further explorations were made by 
archaeologists including H.D. Sankhalia as a result 
of which many ancient sites were brought to light in 


>. Microliths 


the districts of Udaipur and Chitor 
were collected from different sites of Mewar like 
that of Bagor. Among the materials, mention may be 
made Of blades, points, lunates, fluted cores and 
scrappers””. 

Amongst the other sites, Giluna>? is important. 
It is also known as Bhagawanpura, about 72 km. north - 
east of Udaipur. The important discoveries were mud - 
brick structured wall and burnt - brick structured 
wall. The burnt - brick structured walls were also 


found at the Harappan site. Large cut - spout basin 


mR 


50. Ibid. 1956-57, pp. 5-7. 

51. Ibid. 1961-62, p. 38; 1963-64, pp. 29ff. 

52. Indian Archaeology, A Review, 1954-55 p. 58; 
1955~56, pp. 68-69; 1956-57, p. 8. 

53. Indian Archaeology, 1959-60, pp. 41ff. 
Vide Banerjee Adris, Archaeological History of | 


South ~ Eastern Rajasthan, Varanasi, 1970, pp. 3%ff. 
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is of special interest, which was found at Navada- 
ee Ee Navadatoli is dated by radio - curbon test 

to circa. 1500-1000 B.C. Navadatoli cream ~ slipped 
ware with designs like dancing figures and spotted 
animals were found in the top - most levels of Gilund, 


whereas at Navadatoli they figure in period I and II. 


There were also Other sites where black and 
red ware were found These places are Kadukota, 
Joashia and Dhelana in the Bhilwara district, Meroli, 
Chhatri Khera and Pachimto in Chitorgarh district and 
Kothari and Mangas in Udaipur district>>. In 1955-56 
mounds bearing microliths were found on the banks of 
Berach and Gambhiri in the Chitorgarh district. Khera, 
near Chitorgarh, supplied fluted cores and blades. 
Microliths were collected in 1956-57 from Bara - 
Bedla, Bichri, Garna, Dabok, Mander, Kanpur, Bujana, 
Mordai and Intali in Udaipur district. At Bari, 
Achner, Biawar and Deori in Chitorgarh district 
cores and flakes with crested ridge were available’. 


Black and red ware without any microliths were found 


54. Indian Archaeology, A Review, (1959-60) ,pp.41-46. 
55. Ibid. (1957-58) , Pe 45. 


56. Indian Archaeology, A Review, 1956-57, p.8: Vide 


Banerjee Adris - Archaeological History of South - 
eastern Rajasthan Varanasi, 1970, p. 38. 


at Darauli in Udaipur district, Hingwanio, Umand, 
Nangauli, Bansen, Sirdi and Kali in Chitorgarh 
district>’. 

Mewar formed a centre of trade in ancient 
times. The route to Delhi, Ajmer and Ahmedabad cut 
through central Rajasthan and, following the western 
foot of the Aravalli hills, reached Ajmer. This route 
is a natural route between the Deccan and Rajasthan’, 
An ancient trade route from Gujrat to Delhi passed 
through Rikhabdeva, Ahar, Ekalingaji, pilwara, Mohi, 
Bhilwara in Mewar>”, There were also other alternative 
routes. H.D. Sankhalia’? proposes several groups of 
cultures and their contact throuch trade and commerce. 


Among these he mentions also Nagda or Chambal valley. 


The existence of such cultural groups along the 


57. Ibid. 

58. Moti Chandra - Trade and trade routes in Ancient 
India, Delhi, 1977, p. 23. 

59. Cf. Somani R.V. op.cit. p. 8. 

60. Pre-history and Proto-history of India ang 


Pakistan , Bombay, 1963, pp. 156-57. 
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river-sides suggest the possibility of the regional 
development of trade-routes along the old river- 
valleys and their occassional contact is also not 
improbable. The Ahar culture is contacted with the 


cultural centres of Nagda Navadatoli and Batial® i. 


Ancient cities and towns 


ar 


e.! 


Ahar or Aghatapura is one of the most impor- 
tant places of antiquity in Meware*, ahar stands 2 or 
3 km. east of Udaipur city. It was the capital city 


s R.C. Agatwal° has 


of the Guhilas in 942-43 A.D. 
brought to light a culture of south-eastern Rajasthan, 
the centre of which was at Ahar. This chalco - neoli- 


thic culture was better known as Ahar culture. 


The excavations carried out at Ahar throws 


some light about the way of life adopted by its 


FAO AMEE GA TLC CSTE LOT 


§1. Ibid. p. 181. 

62. Mewar Residency, Ajmer, 1908, p. 10. 

63. RMR. 1914, p. 2. 

64. Indian Archaeology, A Review, 1954-55, p. 38; 


1955-56, pp. 68-69; 1956-57, p. 8. 
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early inhabitants. The houses were made of mud and 
mud - bricks, clay, bamboo etc. The pottery-forms 
and fabrics are also interesting. It appears that 
in pre - proto - historic times the Aharians were 
fond of luxury and fashion® >, The ornaments of the 
Anarians were of terracotta beads. Only few of then 
were of semi-precious stones. Toys like rams, horned 
cattle, elephants, dogs are also discovered. The 
Ahar culture might be contemporaneous with that of 
Harappa. But unlike Harappan civilization, the Ahar 
culture was neither urban nor purely rural in charac- 


ter but represented a mixed culture. 


The civilization flourished in this hill - 
girt valley surrounded by the Aravallis much earlier 
than 2000 8C. It was inhabited the people who lived 
by hunting, fishing ad food-gathering , Nishadas, 
whom Tod Calls 'Vana - putras’ or ‘children of the 
forest’. It is proved archaeologically that Mewar 


as Well as Rajasthan were not late comers in the 


65. a) Paliwal, D.L. ed. - Mewar through the Ages , 


Udaipur, 1970, pp. 4~9. 


b) Sankhalia, H.D. - Excavations at Ahar (1961-62), 


pp. 1-4 and pp. 215-24. 
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arena of human history’°. Seven epigraphic records, 
some ancient Jain temples, some old Hindu temples 
represent the history and culture of Ahar in the 


historic period. 


Nagari 


Nagari or Madhyama Nagari also known as 
Madhyamika Nagari was one of the oldest towns of 
Mewar. The town is situated six or seven miles north 
of Chitor®?, Archaeological excavations and the 
discovery of old remains prove that this town rose 
to prominence in the 4th century B.C. and continued 
till the 6th century A.D. The town was well - known 
to Varshamihir 2°? (6 th century A.D.). Archaeological 


excavators discovered from Nagari many palaeoliths 


66. Indian Archaeology (Years 1953-1961); Vide, 


Rajasthan, Poona, 1956, p. I. 


67. Madhyamapuri is located three Krosas away from 
Chitrakutadurga - Jinanjaya's Kumarapalacharita 
pe 547? Dr. D.C. Sircer is of opinion that 
Nagari is known as Madhyamika Nagari, just Purf 
is Purusottama Puri or Jagannatha Puri - The 
Guhilas of Kiskindha, Cal. 1965, p. 40. 

68. Shastri, Ajay Mitra, India as seen in the Brihat- 
samhita of Varahamihira Nagpur, 1969,p.e111. 


consisting of hand - axes, cleavers, scrappers, 
choppers, flakes Sie In fact, the importance of 
the town is confined only in pre-Guhila times. In 
the 2nd century 38.C. Madhyamika Nagari and its neigh- 
bouring territories were inhabited by the Sibis as 

a large number of their coins were found in the 
aeea’: It is evident from the epigraphic records 


that the Kénvas! the Western Kshatrapas!?, and 


ie AUMkapas! ~. x brea dave: Seound his akee 


before the rise of the Guhilas in Mewar. 
Chitor 


Chitor stands nearly 108 km. north-east of 
the Udaipur city. Its ancient name was ‘ Chitrakuta' 


referred to in the epigraphic records! 4 pf Mewar. 
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69. Researcher, Vol. IITI-IV. pp. 61-62. 

70. Allan, J. Catalogue of the Coins of Ancient 
India,London, (1933), pp. CXXIV = V. 

71. Eel. XXII. p. 204. 

72. Eel. XXVII. p. 252. 

73. Bel. XXX. pp. 120-32 and E.1. XXXIV. pp. 53-58. 


74. Bhav. Ins. p. 117 verse 7; Eel. XXX. p. 93. 
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It is wellknown for its fort which covers an area of 
690 acres of land ad its height is four to five 
hundred feet. Somadeva, a Jaina author, refers to a 
tradition that a Huna king conquered Chitrakuta. It 
is difficult to identify the Huna king. However, it 
may be assumed that Madhyamika was abandoned in 


favcur-oescniter’ 2 


- Chitor was a stronghotd of the 
Guhilas. In pre-Guhila times it was brought under the 
rule of the Mauryas, the Gurjara-Pratiharas, the 


Paramaras and the Chaulukyas by turn. 


Nagda 


Nagda or Nagahrada is situated near Ekalingji, 
14 miles north of Udaipur. Its early name was Nagahrida 
or Nagahrada, reférred to in the inscriptions of the 
Guhila rulers of Mewar. According t© the local tradi- 
tion, the town is named after the Nagas who were 
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associated with the region!®. Nainsi tells us that 


the famous king Parikshit performed here the snake- 


(saeeeeeisilhameienisiabaesenlinmneiamianeanadiemsntetanimmenmnhenmnsenmessh iaiteeamnsentimmineiant sams aaathanateeteaiemenamtensnamemammmnmatae’ 


75. Desai, Mohonlal pulichand, Jainya Sahitya Sam- 
kshipta Itihasa (Bombay, 1943), p. 39. 

76. It is also stated in the Kumbhalgarh Inscription 
‘of 1460 A.D. that Nagda is founded by the lord of 
serpents (Naga) E.I. XXIV. verses 31-33, pp. 304ff. 


77. Khyata, (trans by R. Dugada, Kasi samvat 1982) p14. 
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sacrifice. Most probably, this town was founded by 
Nagaditya, one of the early Guhila rulers of Mewar, 
as Udaipur in mediaeval period was founded by 
Udaisimha after his own name. This town seems to 
have come into prominence sometime after the downfall 
of the Gupta empire. The downfall of the Gupta empire 
created an opportunity for the Guhilas to lay the 
foundation of their kingdom with its capital at 


N agda. 


Nagda was the capital of the Guhilas from 
the 2nd ~ half of the 6th century A.D. to the middle 
of the 10th century A.D. From the middle of the 
70th century A.D. to the beginning of the 11th 
century A.D. the capital was shifted from Nagda for 
sometime. Again, it was restored in 1083 A. p. 8 and 
continued till its destruction by the Muslims in 


1228 A. oe 
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78. Nagahrada Rajadhanyam (Line 21 of the Kagmal 
Plates of A.D. 1083), Eel. XXXI. pp. 237ff. 


79, DHNI II, pp. 1189-90. 
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Chhoti sadri 


Chhoti sadri is a small town whicn stands 
near Nimach on the route of Ajmer - Khandwa Railway 
line. The town probably rose to prominence in the 
5th century A.D. The area seems to have bee ruled 
by some Kshatriya rulers who are known from a 
Prasasti™? composed by Bhramarasoma, the court poet 
of king Gauri. King Gauri, who made wells, tanks 
and mandapas in various villages and towns in his 
own kingdom, excavated a tank. Construction of step - 


wells, mandapas are also known from some records’ !, 


Early history of Mewar 


The Mahabharata’- informs us that Pandunan- 
dana conquered the inhabitants of Madhyamika. Again, 
the Mahabharata? ? refers to a king sutrayudha who 


engaged in the battle of Kurukshetra. His kingdom 


80. Chhoti Sadri Inscription of A.D. 491, Eel. XXX. 
pe 120. 
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81. Sircar, D.C. Select Inscriptions Vol.I. Cal. 
1965, pp. 390-97, vide also - EI. XXXIX. pp.53ff. 
82. Sabha, XXXII, 7-8. 


83. ron a, XC, 44, 
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is associated with the river Paruasa, which is 
probably to be identified with the Banas. The actual 
location of the territory of Sutrayudna is not 
definitely known, wut as the river flows within the 
boundary of Mewar, his sway might have extended in 


the region. 


Towards the end of the 6th century B.C. or 
in the beginning the 5th century 8.C., king Pradyota 
of Avanti probably occupied some parts of Mewar. 
$iguniga of Magadha, who took away the glory of the 
Pradyotas, might have annexed some parts of Mewar®*, 

Next, the Nandas overthrew all the dynasties 
which ruled contemporaneously with the eek ipagas: 
It is, therefore, likely that Mewar came under the 
authority of Mahapadma Nanda of Magadha. It has bea 
suggestea’” that the Nandas of Magadha extended 


their sway as far as Western India. 
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84, PHAI, pp. 103, 175. 


85. Sircar, DeCe, op.cit. Pe 39. 


A: 


Maurya and Post-Maurya Perio 


Plutarch tells us that Chandra Gupta Maurya 
Overran and subdued the whole of India. Justin 
also informs us that he was in possession of Taata’. 
The empire of Chandra Gupta Maurya extended up to 
Mysore in the South and beyond the natural bounda- 
ries of India upto the borders of Persia In the 
Junagagh Inscription of Rudradaman ee (A.eD. 150), 


the Maurya authority in Saurashtra is recorded. 


Saurashtra was not very far from Mewar. 


The Agokan Rock Edicts found at Bairat 
prove that some parts of north-eastern Rajasthan 
Came under the authority of the Maury as°?. A Maurya 
prince is known to have ruled at Ujjain. Mewar lay 
midway between Bairat and Ujjayin. So there remains 
a possibility about the Maurya occupation in Mewar’?, 


Not only at Bairat, but also at Rupinath, similar 


ETS OT SE AEE AON aD EN AIRES 


86. PHAI, p. 239. 

87. Mazumdar, &.C. (ed.), The Age of imperial Unity, 
Bombay, 19 1968, ‘Pe 61. 

oe eee sera op séi + Pe 169. 

89, Sircar, D.C., opecite p. 49 and 77. 


90. JDL I, p. 216; Sircar, D.C. The Guhilas of Kigkin- 
dha, Cal. 1965, pp. 39-40. 
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agokan edict was found. It is believed to be the 
centre of the empire of agoka’ -, The local tradition 
also connects Samprati with some parts of Mewar. 
There are good grounds to believe that the dominions 
of Samprati (grandson of Asoka) included Avanti and 
Western India’’. 

A fragmentary inscription’ > from Barli near 
Ajmer suggests that the northern areas of Rajasthan 
were included within the dominions of the san gae 
(C. 187-75 B.C.). The later Sirigas probably ruled 
the area from their headquarters at vigiga in 
Eastern Malwa. The date of the epigraph still remains 
controver sial?*, However, it has been suggested that 
the date of the Barli Inscription is to be assiqed 
to the end of the second or the beginning of the 
1st century 8.C. It is also known from the inscription 
that Madhyamika - Nagari was an important and pros- 


perous town of Mewar during this period. 


91. PHAI, p. 278. 

92. Ibid, p. 312. cf. smith, V.A., Early History of 
India, Oxford, 1924, p. 202. 

93, S&S, XXXVII, pp. 34-38. 

94, I.A., LVIII, p. 229; JBORS, 1930, pp.67~-68; JBRS, 


XXXVIT, pp. 34~38; Sircar D.C. Select Ins. p. 40. 
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Patanjali who was a contemporary of Pusya- 


mitra $anga (187-151 B.C.), refers of the town 


Madhy anik@-Nagari’>. A large number of punch - marked 


eins?” in and around Madhyamika-Nagari were found. 


These are assignable to the 2nd century Bec.?! Two 


/ 
coins of the Sibis were obtained by Colonel Stacy 


in 


98 


1834. After 38 years in 1872, seven more coins 


at Tambavati Nagari or Nagari near Chitor were 


Obtained by Carlleyle’’, On these Coins there occurs 


= / 
the complete legend Majhamikaya Sibijanapadasa. 


100 101 


D.R. Bhandarkar and R.L. Samar obtained some 


more coins in and around Chitor. All these coins 


reveal the existence of the janapada inhabited by a 


/ 
tribe called the Sibis. 


95. 


96. 


97. 


98. 


99, 


100. 


101. 


Mahabhasya, 3-2-11. 

Dasgupta, K.eK., A Tribal History of Ancient India , 
Cal. 1974, pp. 148-52. 

Allan, J., Catalogue of the coins of Ancient India , 
London, 1933, P.C. XxIVI-V. 

Prinsep James, ssays on Indian Antiquities | 

VeI. London, 1858, pp. 112-14, pl. VIII, 2-3, 
Cunningham, A. Archaeological Survey Reports 

VI, pe 200. 

ASI, AR, 1915-16 pl. I, p. 15. 

JNSI, IX p. 83 pl. V. 
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Patanjali, the author of the Mahabhasya, 
(2nd century B.C.) refers to Madhyamika as one of 
the cities in India overrun by the Greeks in his 
living memory 1°? , The Yavana conflict referred to 
in Kalidasa's Malavikagnimitram seems to have taken 
place in the latter part of Pushyamitra San gat s 
reign !°3, As stated in it, the battle took place on 
the right bank of the river Sindhu. Sindhu may be 
taken to be the river of the Punjab of the same name. 
Again, it is not beyond the range of probablity tnat 


Kalisindhu in central India is the river represented 


by the Sindhu mentioned by Kalidasa. 


There is difference of opinion among scholars 
regarding the identification of the Greek king who 


undertook the invasion of saketa and Medhyamika. 


DR. Bhandarkar 104 suggests that he was Demetrius 


(C. 195-175 BeC.). KeP. dSayswal29® aq pc. sircar! 


107 


held the same opinion. W.W. Tarn held that the Indo - 


Greek king Appolodotus was the invader. A.K. Narain 


ARANETA CDR nit | 


102. Arunad Yavanah Saketam; arunad yavano Madhyamikan 


103. PHAI, pf. 336. 

104. cf. PHAI, p. 340. 

105. Eel., XX, pe 79. 

106. Sircar, D.C., Guhilas of Kiskindha, Cal. 1965,p.40. 

107. Tarn, W.wW. The Greeks in Bactria and india, Can- 
bridge, 1951, pp. 150-51. 


2. BOS 
suggestea!?® that it was Menander who undertook 
the invasion. In fact, more than one invasion might 
nave been undertaken in the 2nd-ist century 8.C. 
The Yavana leader who penetrated to Saketa in Oudh 
and Madhyamika in Mewar was most probably Demetrius. 


109 that Demetrius was 


It is also said by Justin 
the "King of Indians". His scheme of conquest in 


India seems to have been followed by others. 


However, the circulation of coins by the 


¢ - F 
branch of the Sibis in Madhyamika testifies to the 


rich resources in their possession. Madhy amika!1° 


Was known as a prosperous town to the authors of 


the Mahabhasya, the Brihatsamhita and the Barli 


111 


Inscription - This prosperity might have attracted 


the eyes of the Greek invaders. 


The Ghosundi Stone Inscription! (middle 


of 1st century B.C.) mentions that a king named 
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108. Narain, A.K. The Indo ~ Greeks, Varanasi, 1957, 
De 83. 
109. cf. PHAI, pp. 340-41. 


Chattopadhyay, BeK. 
110/ ‘History of the gibi settlement in Madhyamika! 


in Summaries of Papers,AIOC, XXXII, 1984, 
pp. 248-249. 

111. JERS, XXXVII, pp. 34-38. 

112. IsA., LVIII,. ps 2297 Esl. MIL, ps 205. 
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Sarvatata of the Gajayana branch performed Agvamedha 
sacrifice at Madhyamika. Ghosundi stands about six 
miles from Nagari near Chitorgarh. The horse - 
sacrifice by Sarvatata, no doubt, indicates his 
military success. Gajayana might be a clan of the 
gibis. It is also suggested that Sarvatata of the 
Gajayana branch belonged to the Kanva family 3, The 
Asva - medha sacrifice was probably performed by 
Sarvatata as a mark of victory against the Greeks. 
Even if little importance is attached with the epi- 
graphic evidence mentioned above, we have little 
evidence to suggest that the Sibis withdrew themselves 
from the Madhyamika region immediately after the 


imperial thrust of the Bactrian Greeks. 


As inscription found at Badlai, the date of 


which is read by G.H. oO jhat? as year 84 of Mahavira 


Nirvana Samvat, belonged to the 5th century 3.C. 


115 


DC. Sircar suggests that the inscription is a 


record of pious deed of an inhabitant of Madhyanika 
113. Somani, ReVe op.cit. De 22. 

114. Bharatiya Prachina Lipimala, pp. 2ff. 

115. JBORS, XXXVII, p. 38. 
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an 
quring the reign of King Bhagavata of the Sunga 
dynasty, and it is possible that the epigraph belonged 


to 2nd or ist century 4.C. 


Although there is no direct evidence of the 
Kushana rule in Mewar, the discovery of a large 
number of Kanishka's records at Mathura, one from 
Bahawalpur and of an epigraph of Vasishka at Sanchi 
near viaisa, the ancient capital of East Malwa, as 
well as the establishment of a satrapal house of the 
Sakae in western India about his time seems to suggest 
that Sindh, Rajputana, Malwa and Saurastra came within 


the sphere of Kanishka's influence??®, 


It is learnt from the Nasik Inscription of 


Lf 
117 tne gaka chief and 


Rshavadatta or Ushavadata 
governor of northern Maharashtra, that the Kshatrapa 
ruler Nahapana (119-224 A.D.) held sway over an 
extensive territory from Pushkara in the north to 
Maharashtra in the south. On the basis of this epi-~ 


graph we may hold that Nahapana might have acquired 


116. Mazumdar, R.C. (ed.) The Age of Imperial Unity, 
Bombay, 1968, pp. 141-42. 
117. Sircar, D.C. Select Inscriptions, Vol.I, Cal. 


1965, ppe 91-92. 
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the territory in and around Mewar, because Mewar was 
lying witnin the area mentioned in the epigraph. It 
is said that Ushavadata led an expedition against 
the Malayas, who are identified by some with the 


18 


Malavas of Jaipur territory! » They had seized the 


territory of the Uttamabhadra people living in Ajmer 


119 


region .» Ushavadata succeeded in driving away tne 


Malavas and took a ceremonial bath in Pushkara, made 


. ae se 0 
pious gifts and went to Dasapura that is, Man@asor !? . 


It is learnt from the Junagadh Inscription 


124 that 


of Mahakshatrapa Rudradaman dated A.D. 150 
he extended his sway over many regions including the 
land of the Nishadas. This probably indicates that 
Mewar was lying within his territory. Not only the 
Mewar region but also Maru and Kachcha, that is some 


areas of Jodhpur - Jaisalmer region in Western 


Rajasthan and Gujrat formed parts of his Kingdom. 


118. Smith. V.A. Catalogue of Coins in Indian Museum, 
Vol.I, Oxford, 1907, pp. 16i1ff. 

119. The Uttamabhadras were the allies of the Sakas 
in their struggle against the Malavas. 


120. Eel., VIII, De 718; Sircar, D.C. Select Ins. 
Ppp. 41-42. 


121. EeI., VIII, 44 line il. 
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Though the Malavas were temporarily over- 
whelmed by Ushavadata, they were not completely 
destroyed. It is known from the Nandasa Yupa Pillar 
Inscription of VE. 282 (i.e. A.D. 225) that the 
Malava republic still maintained their existence!2?, 
The inscriptions are found at Nandasa in Mewar. It 
is said that the inscription belonged to the Sogi 
branch of the Malava tribe. The Malavas are said to 
have come in conflict with the Mahakshatrapas of 
Avanti. The names of the chiefs mentioned in the 
records are Jayavardhana, his great gran@ father 
Bhriguvardnhana, his grandfather Jayasoma and his 


father N andisoma!? 3 


- Nandisoma performed a shasti 
ratra Yajna at Nandasa. This Yajna was probably 
performed to commemorate a victory against the 
MahSkshatrapas of Ujjain. A record found at Barnala, 


in the old Jaipur state dated A.D. 227 124 


, mentions 
the name of a ruler whose nane ended with Vardhana. 


The records of the Maukhari branch of the Malavas 


122. Eel., XXVII, pe 2523 LeAc, LVIII, Be 53. 
123. IeH.Q., XXIX, pp. 80-82. 
124. EeI., XXIII, pe 52. 
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dated A.D. 238 are found at Badva in the Kotah 


125 They defeated some enemies and also perfor- 


State 
med similar sacrifices. On the basis of these evi- 
dences it is suggested that the Malavas were completely 
independent in the 3rd century A.D. In fact, the 
Malavas were not the original inhabitants of Mewar. 
Following the Greek invasions, they seem to have 
migrated from the Punjab and settled first at Jaipur - 
Kotah area in the north ~- eastern part of Rajasthan 
probably in the 3rd - 2nd century 34.C. Later on, 
they entered into the interior of Rajputana?@©, 

In Rajastha&m and the adjoining regions, the 
tribal republics of the Arjumayanas, Uddehikas, 
Mal avas, gibis, Rajanyas and Yaudheyas together with 
the Uttamabhadras, known from epigraphic sources 
appear to have submitted to the Sakas and their 
successors, the Kushanas. Some of these tribes, 
especially the Arjunayanas, Malavas and Yaudheyas, 
grew powerful with the decline of the Kushana power 


in that area about the end of the second and the 


125. Dasgupta, K.K., Op.cit. pp. 109ff. 


126. Dasgupta, K.K., @ep.cit. pp. 109ff. 
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beginning of the 3rd century a.D. But together with 
the Madrakas of the Punjab and the Abhiras of 
Rajputana as well as the Nagas of Pa@gnavati and other 
places and several tribes of central and western 
India, they had to acknowledge the suzerainty of the 
Guptas of Magadhna in the 2nd half of the 4th century 


A. De 127 


Gupta Periog 


The Guptas rose to power sometime in the 
first half of the 4th century A.D. It is learnt from 


the Allahabad Pillar Inscription!?® 


of Samudra Gupta 
that a number of tribes including the Malavas and 
the Ar junayanas in Mewar might have come under the 
authority of the Gupta emperor. The gold coins of the 
Guptas are also found in the region 149, 


That some parts of Mewar seem to have been 


brought within the dominion of the Kshatriya rulers 


127. Mazumdar, R.cC. (ed.), The Age of Imperial Unity, 
Bombay, 1968, pp. 160-61. 

128. C.I.1, III. pp. 1-17; Sircar, Select Inscriptions, 
Vol.I, Cal, 1965, p. 254. 


129. JDL., I, p. 218. 


(Aulikaras) of Mandasor in Western Malava is proved 
py the Choti-sadri Ingcription of A.D. 49 31%, From 
the record it is evident that some Kshatriya rulers 
of Manavayani Kula ruled there. It records that 
Maharaja Gauri of Manavayini gotra built the temple 
of Bhramaranata probably for religious merit of 
himself and his parents in 491 A.D. In the inscrip- 
tion mention is made of the kings Punyasoma, 
Rajyavardhana, Rastravardnana, Yagogupta and Maharaja 
Gauri. Maharaja Gauri is represented as a son of 
Yagoqup ta. The name of the prince Gobhata is also 
found in the record, who was probably the successor 
of Gauri. It has been suggestea!?} that the Aulikaras 
represented a branch of the Malavas. Again, the 


suggestion is also made? 


that there was a clan of 
the Kshatriyas called Gaura, the dynasty to which 


Yagegupta might have belonged. 


133 Gf this family 


found at Mandasor refers to Gauri's maternal grand- 


father and his mother Harisura. After the death of 


eee nance acai som 


130. EeI., XXX. p. 120. 
131. Sircar, D.C., op.cit. p. 42. 


132. Cf. Jain, K.C., Ancient Cities and towns of 
Rajasthan, Delhi, 1972, P+138. 
1334: Be ley, 4XXe Ds “127. 
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his mother, king Gauri excavated tanks, dug wells 
and built mandapas for the merit of his mother 
during the reign of Narendra Adityavardhana. The 
inscription contains the name of Adityavardhana as 
an overlord of king Gauri. It seans that Aditya- 
vardnana was appointed as a governor under the 


authority of the Imperial Guptas. 


An inscription found at Madhyamika-Nagari 


dated a.p. 424134 


mentions that a tenple of Vishnu 
was built by Satyasura ghrigaudha. But no further 
details are known from the inscription. Again from 
another Mandasor Inscription dated A.D. 467 135 it 
is learnt that Prabhakara undertook a military 

campaign against the enemies of the Guptas. It is, 
therefore, possible that this Prabhakara was an 


ally or feudatory of the Guptas and measured sword 


against the enemies of the Guptas. 


134. RMR., 1915-16, p. 2. 
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Decline of the Gupta Empire 


In the last quarter of the 5th century A.D. 
the HUnas appeared in India politics. It is known 


136 ae 


from the Eran Stone Inscription of A.D. 510 
the Gupta rule was Ousted from Eastern Malwa by the 
Hunas. We come to know from tne same record that 
Bhanugupta's general Goparaj died during the conflict 
with the Hunas and his wife accompanied him on the 
funeral pyre. It is, therefore, possible that the 
Hinas entered into Madhya Pradesga, Punjab and 
Rajputana. From another inscription, the date of 
which is the first regnal year of the Huna King 


Torman ait? 


, it is known that Dhanyavishnu was his 
vassal, while the brother of pDhanyavishnu, 
Matrivishnu, was serving as a feudatory under Budha- 
gupta. These evidences prove that sometime in the 
early 6th century A.D., the Hunas were prominent in 


North - Western India, particularly in Rajputana and 


Malwa. Tormana was succeeded by vidnirakula who also 


136. Eran stands in the Saugar district of Madhya- 
Pradesh. Fleet, J.F. CeI.I., III. pp. 91£f 
Sircar, D.C. Select Inscriptions, Vol.I, Cal, 
1965, pp. 396-97. 


137. Ce i.i., Iil. Ppp. 158-60. 
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extended his sway Over a vast territory. From the 
Gwalior stone Inscription of the i5th regnal year 
of his reign, we come to know that he made a construc- 


: /. 
tion of a Siva Temple there! 8 


- He is also said to 
have destroyed the Buddhist stupas and Jaina temples 
and constructed diva temples in many areas of 
Rajasthan. somadeva.?9, the Jaina author, and the 
contemporary of Rashtrakuta king Krishna III 
(939-967 A.p.), mentions a tradition that the Hunas 
penetrated into the interior of India as far as 
Chitrakuta, which is to be identified with chitor 
in Mewar. The reference here is probably to Mihira- 
Kula, who flourished in the first half of the 6th 
century A.D. Not long afterwards, the Aulikara king 
Y agodharman Vishnuvardhana recovered his independent 
position assuming the title Rajadhiraja Paranesvara 
and drove the duna king Mihirakula known from the 
Mandasor_ Inscription of A.D. 549° 

The same record informs us that Abhayadatta _ 
was the Rajasthaniya or Governor of the Province. It 


138. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, Vol.I. Cal, 1965, 
pp. 400-401, verse 35. 


139. PHAI, p. 553. 


140. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, Vol.I. Cal, 1965, 
pp. 386ff; pp. 394-95, verse - 6. 
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is stated in verse 19 that Abhayadatta was in 

charge of the territory bounded by tne Vindhyas, 

the Pariyatra and the Sindhu. Here Vindhya is to 

be identified with the region beyond the Vinahyan 
mountain. Pariyatra stands for the range of the 
Aravallis, that included a part of Mewar and Sindhu 
is to be identified with the river of the same name 
that falls in the Arabian sea. Probably some parts 
of Mewar were included in the kingdom of Yasodharman. 


According to D.C. Sircar, 11 


142 


it is further supported 
by an inscription found at Chitor. The chatacters 
of the record are similar to that of the records of 
Yagodharman which refers to a Rajasthaniya ruling 
from Dasapura and Madhyama, that is Madhyamika. 

D.C. sircar !*3 concludes that from the epigraph it 
is clear that the headquarters of the Aulikaras were 
at Nagari during the reign of Yagodharman Vishnu- 


vardhana who ruled sometime in the second quarter of 


the 6th century A.D. 
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141. Sircar, D.C., The Guhilas of Kiskindha, Cal, 1965, 
ppe 43-44, 
142. EeI., XXXIV, pp. 53ff. 


143. Sircar, D.C., Op.cit. Dp. 44. 
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It is uncertain when the rule of the 
Aulikaras came an end. The rule of the Aulikaras 
Was, however, followed by that of the Guhilas who 
rose to power at Nagahrada in Mewar. The disinte- 
gration of the Gupta empire further created an 


Opportunity for the rise of the Guhilas. 


Harsha reigned in the first half the 7th 
century A.D. Harsha's rule for 36 years covered a 
period of warfare for six years and another of 
peace for 30 years, as suggested in Hiuen - Tsang's 
Si-yu-ki. Actually Harsna ruled between A.D. 606- 


647 A.D. that is 41 years. 


Harsha's syzerainty was recognised by the 
Maitraka king of Valabhi of Kathiawar. The Maitraka 
king Dhruvasena II had been defeated by Harsha and 
took shelter with the Gurjara king Dadda II of 
Nandipuri in the present Broach District. So Harsha"s 
presence in Gujrat-Kathiawar region might suggest 
that some parts of Malwa and Rajasthan came under 


the authority of the Pushyabhuti king. As the Bhumat 


- £3 - 


area in Mewar was not far from the dominions of 
the Maitraka king, it is not unreasonable to 
assume that Harsna's authority might have extended 
to the Mewar region. Moreover, the use of Harsha 
era in the grants of the Guhila rulers of Kiskin- 


ana*4 


might suggest that they acknowledged for 
sometime the suzerainty of Harshavardhana 

(606-647 A.D.). The predecessors of the Guhilas 
belonging to other branches also seem to have been 
the feudatories. They, of course, used the Vikrama 


samvat in their records, which became popular, after 


the decline of Harsha's power. 
Advent of the Guhilas in Indian Politics 


The first record of the Guhila line of 
Nagda - Ahar, is the epigraph of Siladitya found 
at Samoli in the Bhtmat district of Mewar dated 
V.S. 703 that is a.D. 646 aah the date that marked 
the end of the reign of Harshavardnana. Itisa 


private record and not an official document. But the 


144. Eel., XXX, pe. 17 XXXIV, p. 1673 XXXV, p. 55. 
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next inscription is the Nagda Inscription of 
Aparajita dated in the Vikrama Samvat 718 that is 


A.D. 6642°° 


which is an official document. It would 
be, therefore, not unreasonable to hold that there 
Was a concious attempt to replace the use of the 
Harsha era. The use of the Vikrama Samvat in 
Siladitya' s Samoli Inscription seems to indicate the 
decline of Harsha's suzerainty over Mewar region. 
Guhila $il3ditya had probably the credit of disavow- 
ing the allegiance to Harsha - Siladitya in Mewar 
area. As the former used the epithet of the latter 
as his name, it appears that he might have succeeded 
to the power of the latter in Mewar and laid the 
foundation of the greatness of the Nagaa - Ahar line 


of the Guhila dynasty. 


Territorial distribution of the Guhilas 


It would be relevant to consider the position 
of the centres in Rajputana where the collateral 


branches of the Guhila dynasty ruled simultaneously 


146. EI. IV, pp. 31-32. 
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with the main branch. The main branch ruled in 
Mewar proper, while the collateral branches ruled in 


the areas adjacent to Mewar. 
Kiskinghs 


Kiskindha or Kiskindhipura, which is to be 
identified with modern Kalyampur, stands 42 miles to 


the south of Udaipurt*’ 


- It has been suggested that 
the ruins of the town near Kalyanpur represent the 
site of Kiskindha, in the Bhumat district of Mewar, 
which is different from Kiskindha of Jodhpur and 
Kiskindha of ancient southern division of tndial®®, 
Kiskindha formed the capital of a branch of 
the Guhila family. On palaeographic grounds, it is 
suggested that the records belonging to the 7th and 
8th centuries A.D., Vonna, the wife of Kadachi, 
constructed a Saiva temple, and@ also made a grant of 


149 


forty drammas .or future necessities such as 


carrying out of repairs to the breaks and damages of 


147. Bele, XXXV, Pe 55. 


148. Sircar, D.C., The Guhilas of Kigkindha, Cal., 
1965, pp. 54-55. 


149. E.t., XKXKV, Fe 56. 
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the temple. A person named Amneya is said to have 
built a temple of the god giva during the rule of 
Manar&ja Padda, in the 7th century a.p.?°° It ‘is, 
therefore, possible that the Guhila rulers of 
Kiskindha were tne devotees of Siva. Devagana, one 
of the Gunila rulers of Kiskindha, is described as 


151, This branch was ruling 


a devout worshipper of Siva 
in Kiskindha@ side by side with the Guhilas of Nagda - 


Ahar region. 


In an inscription at Nasun is found two 
names similar to those of Nagar and Chatsul>?, The 
dynastic name is not listed. Nasun lies in the 


Ajmer district in Rajasthan, 


od 
——~ 


Dhod was originally Dnavagarta, situated in 


the Jahajpur district of Mewar. It is known from an 


150. EL 


eo, XXXIV, pp. 170 and i73. 
151. Eele, XXXI 


V, p.- 171. 


152. Na@sun Inscription, I.A., LIX, p. 21. 


ay & 


epigraphic recorg?3 


of the 8th - 9th century A.D. 
From the record it appears that during the reign of 
the Guhila prince, Dnhod was a centre of the Saivas. 
Except the above mentioned record (Where tnere are 
the information about the Guhiia chief), nothing is 
known about the Guhila rule at this place. It was 
possibly later brought under the possession of the 
Pratiharas and again of the Chahamanas. The Guhila 
family of Dhod was probably an off-shoot of the 


Chatsu family. 


Nagar and Chatsu 


Nagar and Chatsu are two important centres 
of Rajasthan wnich were ruled by the Gunhilas of 
Chatsu side by side with the Guhilas of Mewar. Nagar 
stands in the Uniyara Tehsil of the present Tonk 
district, not very far from Jaipur towards the south. 
Chatsu is situated about 42 km. south of Jaipur, 


which was also known in early times as Champavati. 


pp. 187ff; Dabok stands eight miles east of 


present Udaipur town. 
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Both the places are separated from each other by 
about 50 miles. Two epigraphic records found at 


154 and chatsul?® 


Nagar suggest that the Guhilas, 
referred to, belonged to the same line. The find- 
spots of the records suggest that they ruled in 
Jaipur-Tonk region. Though in the Nagar epigraph, the 
dynastic name is not listed, the Chatsu Inscription 
of Baladitya, the last member of this family, clearly 
states that his ancestors belonged to the Guhila lines 
On palaeographic grounds, the Chatsu_inscription is 
dated in the 10th century A.D. It is, therefore, 
possible that the Guhila line began to rule in this 
area not earlier than 6th-7th centuries A.D. That 
there were also other centres of Guhila power in 
Rajputana, Punjab and Gujrat is borne out by the 
epigraphic records of the 12th century A.D. No genea- 
logical list of these branches is available from the 
inscription. It is also difficult to ascertain their 


exact relationship with the main branch. 
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154. Nagar Inscription of 684 A.D. - Bharata Kaumadi, 
pt. I. PPe 267-76. 
155. Chatsu Inscription of Baladitya - E.I. XII, 


pp. 10ff. 


a: 
Nagul adagika 


Naduladagika is to be identified with 
Nadlai which is a village situated four miles north - 
west of Desuri in the Jodhpur division of Rajasthan. 
It was also kaown in early times as Nandakilavatil, 


157 ana Nar adapuril®, The remains of an old 


Nadulai 
fort built by the Songiras are to be found over 


there. Tne name of this fort-hill is Jayakala. 


The existence of this small principality 
of the Guhilas is known from the Nadlai stone 


Inscription}? 


of the Naddula Chahamana Rajyapala 
dated V.S. 1195 (A.D. 1138). It refers to the reig 
of Maharajadhiraja Rajyapala over Naduladagika. We 
come to know from the record that for the worship of 
Neminatha, the Thakkura Rajadeva, son of Rauta 
Uddharana of the Guhila family, granted 4, part of 


the income. Originally the Guhilas ruled in Nadlai 


in the capacity of feudatories under the Chahamanas. 


156. Inscription of V.S._1557, - Pras, WC, 1909, 
p. 42. 
157. Ibid, 


158. Jain, KeC., op.cit. p. 289. 


159. Ee Ie, xi, ppe 36-37. 
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There were other two Naglai stone Inscriptions !©° 
dated in V.S. 1200 and 1202, referring to the 
Naddula Chahamana Rajyapala. The second inscrip- 
tion dated A.D. 1145 (V.S. 1202) records that Rauta 
Rajadeva was the Thakkura of Naduladagika in the 
reign of Maharajadniraja Rajyapala. The first 
inscription of A.D. 1143 (V.S. 1200) 161 states that 
Rauta Rajadeva made a grant of one vimgop aka in the 
reign of Maharajadhiraja Rajyapala. No detailed 
information of this branch of the Gunilas are 


available from the records. 


Mangrol 


Mangrol, known in ancient time as Mangala~ 
pura, is a town of Junagadh district in south 
Kathiawar. It is learnt from an epigraphic record 
found near the Gadis Gate in Mangrol,that some 
Guhila rulers ruled in this area as feudatories 
under the Chaulukyas in the 12th century A.D. The 


inscription belonging to Guhila Thakkura Mulaka is 
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160. Ibid, pp. 41-43. 


of 
161. According to Dr. H.C. Ray Vimsopaka was 
probably a kind of coin. 


di 159 ve 


5162 | It indicates that Mulaka was a 


dated A.D. 114 
feudatory under Chaulukya Kumarapala. A short 
genealogy of the Guhilas is found in the record. 
Mulaka had two predecessors, Sahara and Sahajiga. 
Sahajiga is described as commander of the Chaulukya 
forces, probably under Jayasimha Siddharaja, the 
predecessor of Kumarapala. As Mulaka (A.D. 1145) was 


a contemporary of Kumarapala, it is possible that 


Sahara flourished in the early 12th century A.D. 
Asika 


The existence of the Guhila principality at 
Asika or Hansi in the Hissar district of the Punjab 
is known from Hansi stone Inscription dated A.D. 
1167 of the time of Sakambhari Chahamana Prithvi-+ 
raja rr2 3 From this inscription it is known that 
Kilhana of the Guhilauta clan was the maternal uncle 


164 


of Chahamana Prithviraja” ©. The object of the ins- 


cription is to record that Kilhana erected a pratoli 
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162. Bhav. Ins., pp. 158-160; DHNI, II. p. 1200. 
163. IeAs, XLI, 1912, pp. i7ff. 


164. ibid, Pe 18. 


or gateway and near it two kasthakas or granaries. 
The inscription also praises Kilhana and compares 
him with Hanumana and Prithviraja with Rama. Kilhana 
was in charge of the fort of Asika which is identi- 
fied, according to Bhandarkar, with Hansi. The 
Guhila chief is said to have burnt Panchapura which 
has been identified with Panchapattana on the 
sutlej >, 

From the inscription it appears that Guhila 
Kilhaga was a feudatory under Ch@hamana Prithviraja 
II, Probably, the existence of this branch at Hansi 
came to an end, when Sihabuddin Muhammad Ghori 
captured the fort of Hansi after defeating Chahamana 
Prithnviraja III in the second battle of Tarain, in 


A.D. 1192. 
Sesoda 
Segoda was actually the Jaigir in Mewar. 


It is known from the kal in gamhatmya?° which was 
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166. HR, II, p. 447. 
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composed during the reign of Rana Kumbha that from 


167 alias Ranasimha, 


the time of Medapata Guhila Karna 
the Guhilas were divided into two sections, viz. 
Rawal and Rana. To the Rawal branch belonged the 
rulers named Jitasimha, identified with Jaitrasimha, 
Samarasimha and Katanasimna, while to the Rana 
branch belonged Mahapa, Rahapa and others. The Rawals 
ruled in the fort of Chitrakuta, while the ganas were 
the chiefs of SeSoda under the Rawals and came to be 
known as belonging to the Segoaia family. Actually 
Mahapa and Rahapa, the two sons of Karna, held in 
succession the fief of Segoa@a which was asSigned +o 
them by their father. The descendamts of Rahapa or 
R@hup came to be known as Segodias from the name of 
their Jaigir. After the destruction of Chitor by 
Alauddin Khalji during the time of Ratanasimha in 
A.D. 1303, Hammira of the Segoaa family sometime in 
the later period revived the power of the Guhilas 


in Mewar 1° e 
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167. DHNI. II, p. 1204. 
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Vagada is to be identified with the region 
of modern Dungarpur - Banswara that lies in the 
southern part of Rajasthan. According to Nainsi, 
Guhila Samantasimha voluntarily abdicated the throne 
of Mewar in favour of his younger brother and retired 


10? From an inscription of samantasimha 


found at Solaj dated A.D. 1179370 it is learnt that 


to Vagada 


he came to Vagada and founded a line. 


We may now review the centres of Guhila 
power in and around Mewar. Chatsu, that is, Jaipur - 
Tonk region in the north-eastern side of Mewar was one 
of the centres. In the southern side of Mewar near 
Dungarpur border was located Kiskindha. Dhnod included 
some patts Of Mewar. The kingdom of the Nagda - Ahar 
comprising the modern districts of Udaipur, Chitor and 
Bhilwara with some parts of Sirohi (8humat area where 
the inscription of Sila dated A.D. 646 is found was 


ruled over by the Guhilas after the main branch. 


169. Ibid. pp. 1183-84. 


170. RMR, 1915, p. 3. 


Chapter - if 


Origin of the Guhilas 


Scholars have put forward different views 
with regard to the origin of tne Guhilas. Some 
favour their indigenous origin, while others uphold 
their foreign origin. Among those, wno believe in 
their indigenous origin, some assume that the 
Guhilas were brahmana by caste, whereas others are 
of opinion that they were Kshatriyas. The views 
require to be re-assessed in the light of the 


available records. 
Bardic tradition : Indigenous origin 


The bardic tradition about the origin of 
the Guhilas is recorded by Tod in nis Annals amd 
Antiquities of xajasthan. According to itt, “the 
rulers of Mewar were Kacghuvamsi section of the 


Pca 
Solar race tnrough Sumitra, Kanakasena and Siladitya, 
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1. Tod, James., annals and Antiguities of Rajasthan, 
Vol. I. (First Published - Longqon, 


1829), pp. 228ff. 
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the last Valabhi king of Gujrat. They are ranked 

as the first of the thirty-six Rajput tribes. 
Kanakasena of the Solar dynasty cane to Saurastra 
from Loha-kota (Lahore in modern Pakistan). He took 
possession of the kingdom of a Paramara prince ana 
founded the city of Viranagara in A.D 144. Four 
generations later, Vijayasena, founded Vijayapura 

at the head of Saurastra Peninsula. In Saurastra, he 
founded Vidarbha, the name of which was later changed 
to Seehore, but his capital was at Valabni. During 
the reign-period of Raja Siladitya, Valabhi was 
invaded ang destroyed by the barbarians. The records 
preserved by the Jains give A.D. 524 as the date of 
this event. All fell in the sack of Valabhi, except 
Pushpavati, the queen of Raja §iladitya and the 
daughter of Paramara Prince of Chandravati. She had 
gone at that time for a pilgrimage to the place of 
Amba Bhawani and remained safe. Taking refuge in a 
cave in the mountains of Mallia, she delivered a 
son, who came to be known as 'Guha’ or 'Cave-born'. 
The child grew up in charge of Kamalavati, the married 
daughter of a brahmana of Viranagara. At a young age, 
he was elected king by the Bnils of Idar. During the 


period of the despotic rule of Nagaditya, the eighth 


prince of the line, the Bhils rising in rebellion 
killed nim. Bappa, the child of Nagaditya, was then 
only three years of age. Under the protection of 

the descendants of Kamalavati, the hereditary 
priests of Gunila's successors, Bappa Was removed to 
the hilly region known as Nagindra (Modern Nagda, 
near Udaipur). While tending cows, he met with Harita, 
a sage and worshipper of god skalinga. Bappa became 
a disciple of tnat sage and through his favour obtai- 
ned invulnerability and other supernatural gifts. 
After the death of Harita, Bappa entered the service 
of his uncle, the Mori prince of Cnitor, the name of 
whom was Mana. After successfully repulsing a 
barbarian expedition from Gajni, ne dethroned the 
Mori king and seized the crown. Thus was laid the 


foundation of the Guhila dynasty in Mewar". 


From the above, we may derive the following : 


a) There was a connection between the Guhila kings of 


Mewar and the Valabhi kings of Gujrat. 


ve 
b) Guha's mother Pushpavati was the wife of Siladitya, 
the Valabhi king of Gujrat and therefore, Guha was 
ean : 
the son of Siladitya, the last Valabhi king of 


Gujrat. 


c) 


£) 


g) 
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Silaaitya belonged to the Raghuvatisi section of 
the Solar race through Sumitra, Kanakasena etc. 
Therefore, Guha belonged to the Raghuvamsi sec- 
tion of the Solar race. As the Guhilas belonged 


to the Solar race, they were Kshatriyas. 


Guha's eighth successor Nagaditya was killed 


following a rebellion by the Bhils. 


Bappa, the child of Nagaditya, was brought up by 


their hereditary priests. 
Bappa met Harita Rishi and received his blessings. 


After the death of Harita, Bappa entered the 

service of his uncle and repulsing a foreign 
dethroned 

invasion/ the Mori king and seized his crown to 

lay the foundation of the Guhila kingdom in 


wl ewar e 


. . s - _ 7 . . 
Nainsi, a contemporary of kana Yasovantasimha 


of Marwar, relates in the seventeenth century A.D. 


the story about the origin of the Guhilas in his 


Khyat$. In his opinion, the ancestor of the Guhilas 


was a king, who used to worship the Sun-god. But as 


2. Khyatai (Trans. by x. Dugada), pp. 10ff. 
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a Nagda~srahmana reared up the child of the king 
and as the progeny of the king adopted the brahma- 
nical rites and rituals for ten generations, they 
were called Nagda arahmanas, The tradition about 
this indigeneous Brahmana origin of the Guhilas 


recorded by Nainsi is as follows : 


" Sisodias in the early period were known as 
Gahilots. Their forefather used to worship the Sun ; 
their kingdom was located in the Deccan towards 
Nasik-Tryambak. On incantation, the Sun used to 
present himself in person and no one could win him 
in the battle. He was a ruler of vast lands. He had 
no son and to beget one, he prayed to the Sun. On 
this Sun said that he should promise a pilgrimage 
to gOddess Amba near Idar and wish a son and this 
would lead to the conception by the queen. The king 
promised the pilgrimage and the beloved queen con- 
ceived. When tne queen proceeded on pilgrimage, the 
xing did not worship the Sun, hence the enenies 
attacked nim. The king was killed in the battle and 
his fort Bansala was taken by the enenies. The queen 
reached Nagda on pilgrimage to Amoa, where she 
received the message of the death of her husband. 


On a funeral pyre she was to aommit sati. To stop 


io? HO 


her from doing so, the Brahmanas told her that a 
woman bearing a child was prohibited to commit 

sati and the days of her delivery were near. After 
fifteen days, she bore a child. On the completion 

Of fifteen to twenty days after that she bathed and 
got a pyre prepared. During this time, the Brahmana 
Vijayaditya was praying for a son in the temple of 
Kotesvara Mahadeva. The queen called nim and gave 
him the child. But at the same time the Brahmana 
thought that as the child was the son of a King, 
that is xajput, who being younger would hunt animals 
and fight with others and then he would fall in sin 
and his religion would vanish ; therefore, then and 
there ne wanted to hand over the child again to his 
mother. The queen assured him that if she was a sati, 
the princes who would be born in his family would 
follow the Brahmana dharma for ten generations and 
then she became sati. The descendants of that son of 
Vijayaditya followed brahmanical rites and rituals 
for ten generations and were known as Nagda Brahmanas. 
Nainsi states that the son of the same Vijayaditya 
was Guhilot Somadatta and in his line were born 


Pi cha 
Siladitya and his progeny". 
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From the account given by Nainsi, we may 


derive the following : 


a) The Guhilas were Sun-worshippers. 


b) Their original home was in Nasik-Tryambak in 


the Deccan. 


c) A Guhila child (Somadatta) was brougnt up by a 
Nagda-Brahmana named Vijayaditya as his adopted 
son. 

qd) Somadatta and his progeny followed brahmanical 
rites and rituals for ten generations, as the 
word Was given by the mother of Somadatta to 


Brahmana Vijayaditya. 


/ wes 
e) In this line of Somadatta was vorn Siladitya 


and his progeny. 
f) The Guhilas were not originally Brahmanas. 
If we compare the bardic tradition with the 


account of Nainsi, we find both similarities and 


Gissimilarities between the two as indicated below ;: 
Similarities :; 


a) Both relate non-srahmin indigenous origin of 


the Guhilas. 


a BO a 


b) gZoth suggest that the early Guhilas were 


intimately associated with the srahmanas. 


Dissimilarities : 


a) While bardic tradition indicates the origin of 
the Guhilas from Valabhi in Gujrat, Nainsi's 
account points to the Deccan as the place of 


their origin. 


b) In the bardic tradition we find mention of the 
king ' Silsaitya and his queen Pushpavati whose 
son was Guha. 3ut in Nainsi's account the names 
of the King and the queen are conspicuous by 
their absence, although the name of their son 


Somadatta is found. 


/ -_ ' —_ 
c) The son of Siladitya and Pushpavati, Guhadatta 
or Guha, was brought up by Kamalavati of Virnagar. 
But Guhila Somadatta is said to have been brought 


up by N&agd& sranmana Vijayaditya. 


te May next take into consideration two 
literary sources, Rajavilasa Kavya and Virvinod. In 
the Rajavila€sa Kavya (composed during the time of 


Kana xajasimha, sometime in the 17th century A.D.), 


ae 


Guhadatta, the originator of the Guhila family, is 
connected with the royal house of valabhi>, Kaviraj 
Shy Smaldas in his Virvinod has suggested that the 
rulers of Mewar come from Valabhi, and that the king 
after whose death, the early rulers of the Guhila 
line came to Mewar was other than gildditya. He also. 
suggests that the Guhilas represented one of the 


thirtysix* Rajput clans. 


The skal ifgamahatmya> (composed during the 
reign of Rana Kumbha in the 15th century A.D.) 
describes Vijayaditya, a mythical ancestor of the 
Guhilas, as Nagara~kula-mandana. The translation of 


the text from Verse I to Verse 8 is given below : 


/ ‘ 
“Triumphant are the god Sri Ekalinga (Gotra) 
and the family called Vaijavapa famous in the world’, 
purifying the people on the whole of the earth and 


of much greatness. 


Triumphant is the Brahmana named Vijayaditya, 


the ornament of the Nagara family in Anandapura, a 


3e ak. L. Pe 388. 
a te I.pp.186 ang 239ff 
4. Both the Rajavilasakavya and the Virvinod/ suggest 
non-brahmanic indigenous origin of the Guhilas. — 
5. Cf. JASB, (1909), pp. 167ff. 
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6. Sri Ekalingadevena gotram Vaijavapaham. 
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god on earth, and proficient in sacrificial and 
other rites. His son was the best of the Brahmanas, 
Kegava by name. His son was Naga Raula and then 
(followed the genealogy) Bhoga Raula, Agadhara, 

ri Deva, Mahadeva, and then the ornament of the 
family was Guhadatta, by whose name this race is 
still known in the world. Triumph to Guhadatta, who 
was delighter to the B3rahmana family coming from 
Anandap ura and the founder of the illustrious 


Guhila race, which was said by the old poets", 
From the Ekalingamahatmya it appears that 


a) Vijayaditya, the mythical ancestor of the Guhilas, 
Was the ornament of the Nagara family of 


. Anandapura. 
b) The gotra of the Guhilas was Vaijavapa. 


c) The genealogy of the ancestors of Guhadatta 
indicates the following order : Vijayaditya, 
Kegava, Naga-Raula, shoga Raula, A§adhara, 


/ 
Sri Deva and Mahadeva. 


7. Yaduktam Puratanai Kabivih ! Anandapura Samagata 


Viprakulanandana Mahidevah ! Jayati ci Guhadatta 
Pravabah Sap Guhila VamSasy a. 


i es 


qd) Guhadatta, the founder of the Guhila dynasty, 
is said to be a delighter of tne arahmana family 
that is, he belonged to the Brahmana family 
hailing from Anandapura. The Brahmanic indigenous 


origin of the Guhilas is thus suggested by the 


Ekal ingamahatmya. 


The Rajaprasasti Mahakavya composed by 


Pandit Rinachoda gives an account of the kings of 

the Surya dynasty from a very remote period. The 
genealogy given in the Rajapragasti is copied down 

in two epigraphs of the 17th century A.D. found 

near Rajnagar in Mewar’, It gives the geneology of 
the surya dynasty from Vijaya to Guhaditya. The sons 
of Guhaditya are called Guhilots of whom sappa was 
the eldest one. It indicates non-srahmanic indigenous 


origin of the Guhilas. 


The 'kasika-Priya’, a commentary on Jayadeva's 
Gita-vovinda, was composed by Rana Kumbha-karna. In 
it Bappa is referred to as Dvija-pungava and as 


belonging to Vaijavapa gotr a It appearg therefore, 


8. 'Raysagar Taldo Ins. V.S. 1732 (A.D. 1675)' Bhav. 
ins. p. 145 see also 'Rajaprasasti Ins. of 
Udaipur, Slap III Canto II', I. XXX, p. 93. 

9. JaAss, (1909), p. 173. 
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Bappa, belonging to the Guhila line, was a leading 
Brahmana of the Vaijavapa gotra. The gotra Vaijavapa 
is also the gtra of the Nagara Brahmanas of 
Anandapura. It suggests the Brahmanic indigenous 


Origin of the Guhilas. 


In the Tuzux? 


, we find that the early king- 
dom of the Guhilas was in the Deccan. It is not, 
therefore, unreasonable to assume that Naigsi 


borrowed his data of the Guhilas from Tuzuk. 


In the Larikh-1-Malwa composed by Munshi 
Karimuddin in the middle of the 19th century A.D. 
there is a tradition of the srahmana origin of the 


Guhilas??, 


In the 17th century, Thomas Roel; Bernier 


13 
and other European travellers left their accounts 
telling us that the Rana claimed descent from Puru 


who ruled on the bank of the Hydaspes at the time of 


10. Tuzuk ifr. Rogers and severidge, ». 250. 

li. Banerjee, A.C., Lectures on Rajput History, 
Cal., 1962, pp. 24-26. 

12. Roe, T, umbassy London, 1899; ps» 102. 


13. Bernier. F, Travels ed. (Constable and smith) 
a@estminister, 1691, p. 208. 
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Alexander's invasion. The accounts suggest non- 


brahmanic indigenous origin of the Guhilas. 


An analysis of the above-mentioned sources 
leave no scope of doubt about the indicenous origin 
of the Guhilas, whether Brahmana or Kshatriya by 


caste. 


Tradition of Foreign origin 


writing in the latter half of the 16th 
century A.D. Abul Fazl suggested that the Guhila 
dynasty was descended from the family of Noshirwan- 
l-adil, the emperor of Iran. Again, he stated that 
as a arahmana, at the beginning of the history of 
the Guhilas, nurtured their house, they are 
accounted as belonging to this caste!*, 

The Persian origin of the Gunhilas, as 
stated oy Abul Fazl, is further elaborated by the 
author of Masir-Ul-Umara. Laksnmi Narayan sufi 


Aurangabadi, the author of the Bisatul Ganaim, also 


14. Alw-I-akbari, II, p. 269. 
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confirmed the view (A.D. 1790). We are told that 
the xanas of Mewar were the ancestors of Sivaji 
and they were supreme among the princes of Hind. 
They deduced their origin from Noshirwan-1i-Adil, 
who had conquered many parts of Hindustan. Noshirwan 
married the daughter of Kesar belonging to Rum 
(Turkey). His son by that wife was Noshizad who came 
with a large force to India. Later, ne attacked his 
father in Iran but was killed. But his descendants 
remained in India and were known as the Ranas of 
Mewar +>, 

Tod again mentions a different tradition 
regarding the foreign oriyin of the Guhilas. He 


statest° 


that it was morally impossible that the 
RXanas should have tneir lineage from any male branch 
of the Persian house. It is said that Iranian ruler 
Yezdegird's fugitive daughter Manabanu married the 
ruler of Saurastra. She might be gubhagana, mother 


Foo coe 
of Siladitya. 


As regards Persian origin of the Guhilas, 


it is stated in the Opodes Prasad, a collection of 


15. AR. i, pe 253% 


16. AR. iL, De 257. 
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historic fragnents in the Magadhi dialect, that 
f 7 -., 
Subhnagana was the only cnild of Brahmin Devadit of 


17 


Kaira in Gujrat” . But Tod has identified Mahabanu, 


/ 
the daughter of Yezdegird with Subhagana, the 
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daughter of BrahmanaDevadit. It is stated 
the eldest daughter of Yezdegird, Mana Banu, the 
Parsees have no accounts, although the books of 

Hind give evidence of her arrival in that country 


‘ ; : : Cp im 
and hint that from her issue is the trioe Sesodia. 


Epigraphic evidenee: Brahmin or Kshatriya Origin 


In the light of the epigraphic records, 
scholars have expressed divergent views in regard to 
the origin of the Guhilas. While some are of opinion 
that they were descended from the Brahmin family, 
others hold that they were of Kshatriya origin and 
were descended either from the Solar or the Lunar 
race. There is, of course, another group of scholars 
who suggest Brahma-Kshatra origin of the Guhilas. 


Scholars in favour of the Brahmana origin of the 


17. Ibid. p. 251. 


18. Ibid. p. 255. 
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Guhilas are led by De. Bhandarkar2”, while those 


who 


more or less follow Pandit Gelle Ojha?? suggest 


the Kshatriya origin of the Guhilas, belonging to 


the Solar or the Lunar race. 


19. 


20. 


Bhandarkar, D.R. 'Guhilots', JASB (1909), pe. 167; 
Ray, HeC. Dynastic History of Northern India, 
Vol.II Cal. 1931, p. 1155; Sharma, D., Rajasthan 
Through the Ages, Bikaner, 1966, p. 234; 

Sharma, G.N., ‘the fragmentary 2nd Slab of Kumbhal- 
garh Inscription', Proceedings of Indian History 
Gonaress (1951), pp. 367-72; ‘The Fragna@tary 
Second Slab of Kumbhalgarh Inscription, V.eS. 1517 
and the Origin of the Guhilots’, Glories of Mewar, 
Agra, Pp. 17-24; Rajastha Ka Itihads Vol.I, Agra, 
1973, pp. 38-39; Asopa, JeN., Origin of the Rajputa 
(Delhi, 1976), pe 116; Sharma, Malati, ‘Origin of 
the Guhilas’, I.H.eQ. XXVIII, pp. 81-86; Sircar, 
DeCe, The Guhilas of Kiskindh3, Cal. 1965, ppe1-11 7 


Banerjee, AeCe, Lectures on Rajput History., Cal. 
1962, Dpe 24—25. 


Ojha, GeHe, Rajputame Ka Itihas, Ajmer, 1936, Vol.I. 
De 377 ¢ Vaidya, CeVe, History of Mediaeval Hingu 
India, Vol. II. New Delhi, 1979. pp. 83-89 ; Somani, 
ReVe, History of Mewar, Jaipur, 1976, pp. 31-33; 
Halder, ReKe, * The Guhila Kings of Mewar’, LeAe 

LVI (1927), ppe 20-30 ; Mathur, Mele, ‘Origin of 
the Guhilots’, I-HeQe XXVI, pp. 263ff 7 Ray 
Chaudhuri, GeCe, ‘Guhilot origins’, DeRe Bhandar- 
kar Volume (1940), pp. 311-316. 


Brahmin origin 


The Atpur Inscription’! (A.D. 977), xveferrinc 
to Guhadatta as Viprakulanandana or Viprakulanandana, 
suygests that he belonyed to the Brahmin family 
hailing trom Anandapura. 'Vipra' should stand for 
Brahmana, although it has been taken by some to mean 
‘sage’ or 'wise man’. Again, the expression 'Mahidevah' 
may resonably be explained as a Brahmin instead of a 


king as suggested by some scholars. 


Again, the Chitorgarn Inscription (v.s.1331) 22 
and the Mount Abu inscription (Vv.Ss. 1342) 73 refer to 
Bappa as a Brahmin. The first one describes him as a 
vipra, hailing from Anandapura, while the other record 
sugyests the exchanye of his brahminhood for Kshatra- 
splendour. Besides, in the Chitor Inscription (V.S. 
133°“, Ambaprasada is said to have destroyed the 
Kshatriyas like Paragurama (Bhrigupatirivadriptah 
Kshatrasamharakari). It implies probably that as 


Paragurama was a Brahmana but discharged the functions 


21. InAs XXXIX, pe. 191. 
22. ‘Verses 9 to 11', Bhav.Ins., pp. 74ff. 
23. ‘Verses 10 to 11', IeA. XVI, pp. 347££. 


24. 'Verse 50', Bhav.Ins., pp. 74ff. 
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of a Kshatriya, so also was Ambaprasada. Similarly, 
in the Chatsu Inscription”> of Guhila Baladitya of 
the 10th century A.D., Bhartripatta, the founder of 
the Chatsu branch, is described as BrahmarKshatra 
like Paragurama. in the Ekalinga inscription 

(V.S. 1545) 7© Bappa is called dvija, thet is, ‘twice 
born', generally referring to a Brahmana. Pandit 
G.H. Ojha refers to an epigraph (1186 nee aaa from 
Pushkar. He notices in it the mention of a Thakura 
of tne Gautama gotra belonging to the Guhila family. 
‘Thakura' is an epitnet generally applied in the cease 
of the most honourable man in the society, that is, 


in all probability, a Brahmana. 


Denke Bhandarkar’° suggests that Guhadatta, 
the founder of the Guhila dynasty of Mewar, was a 
Nagara Brahmin from Vadnagar and that he was a Mer of 
foreign origin. Both the Nagaras and the Maitrakas of 
Valabhi are held to be foreigners, who appeared in 
India along with the Hunas in the 6th century A.D. 


Although it is admitted that the family of the Ranas 


25. Eel. XII; pe. 10. 
26.' Verse 12', Bhav.Ims., p. 118. 
27. Cf. Bhandarkar's List No. 407. 


28. JASS (1909), pp. 167 ff. 
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Was not descended from Siieaieya) the last prince 

of Valabhni, the connection between Mewar and Valabhi 
dynasties is recognized py Bhandarkar. As pointed out 
by him, the names of certain Nagara Brahmana donees 
end with ‘Mitra’, while the Valabhi princes are 
referred to as Maitrakas in their records. ‘Mitra’ 
and ‘Maitraka’ are supposed to be appellations used 
by allied clans deriving their origin from a common 
foreign stock. As both ‘titra’ and ‘Mihira'denote the 
sun, the Maitrakas are identified with the Mihiras, 


a well-known tribe, also Known as Mehers or Mers. 
Kshatriya origin 


Pandit G.H. Ojha?? suggests the solar origin 
of tne Ksnatriya Guhilas mainly on the basis of the 
ékalinga Inscription of Naravahana (A.D. 971) 30 and 
the gold coin attributed to agppa. It is stated in 


line 13 of Naravahana!' s kkalinca inscription ; 


Yoginah Sap anugr ahabhumayo Himagaila Vandhojja 


Val adayir eraseto Raghuvaniga Kirtipigundtrivram tapah. 


296: HR Ty pe 377% 
30. Line 13, Bhav.Ins., p. 69. 


31. JASB (1927), Pt.Il, p.273; NS XXIII, pp.14-18; 
NPP I, (1921), No.3, pp. 241-285. 
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The expression Raghuvamga-Kirtipisunah, Ojha 

thinks, is applied to the ascetics of zkalinga 
where the heads of monasteries are called 'the abode 
of favour and curse’, the acclaimer of the fame of 
Raghuvanga from the Himalayas to Setudandha- 
Ramegvara. Ojha suggests that Raghuvamsga in this 
context stands for the family of Mewar, that is, the 
Guhila line. Further, the occurrence of the solar 
symbol on the gold coin of Bappa is held to be a 
corroboration of tne epigraphic evidence that tne 
Guhila line to which Bappa belonged was descended 


from the solar race of Epic and Puranic fame. 


In the Atp ur Inscription (977 A.D.) oe 


Naravahana is referred to as Kshatrakshetram. Ojha 
thinks that Kshatrakshetram stands for Kshatriyaka 
utpattisthana, that is, ‘originator of the 
Kshatriyas' 3, In the Chitor Inscripticn (V.s. 
1335) ms, Simha is called a Kshatriya. In the gringi 
xishi Inscription of Mok&la?> (v.S. 1485), Kshetra- 


8 ‘ i . ~~ 7 
simha is described as Kshatriyavamsamandanamoni. In 


32. 'Verse 6', ieA. XXXIX, pp. 191££. 

33. C£. Ray Chaudhuri G.c., 'Guhiiot origins’, 
DeR. Bhandarkar Volume (1940), pp. 311-316. 

34. JASB, LV Pt.I, p. 48. 

35. Bel. XXIII, pp. 234-237. 
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the Wadlai Inscription of @simala. (V.S. 1557), 
Guhadatta, Bappa and Khummana are described as 

sury avangi Rajas. In another Nadlai Inscription?! of 
the time of xaimala, a Guhila Prince is given the 
epithet Mrigankavamga dyotaKkaraka. lirdgaakavamee 
appears to stand for tne Lunar race, to which the 
Guhilas might have belonged. Mriganka is also found 
to be used as an epithet of Mokala in the Kumbhalgarh 
Inscription (1460 A.D.) ae an early inscription found 
Erom Nagda dated A.D. 1026 >” has a reference of the 
ruler of the solar race. This epigraph is said to 
have furnished the earliest evidence supporting the 


traditional account of the origin of the Gunilas. In 


= Peak 40 
the Nagpur tiuseum Inscription of 13th century A.D. |, 


belonging to the Guhilot family micrated from Chitor, 


the Guhilots are referred to as Kshatriyas. In another 


36. NPP, I, p. 268. 

37. Rix, 1931-32, p. 4. 

38. ‘4th slab’, #1. XXI, p. 284. 

39. Journal of U.P. Historical society, Vol. xX p. 25. 


40. NPP. VI, NO. 1, De 4. 
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fragmentary inscription of the time of Mokala, it 
is stated, that Guhila the ‘head of the princes’ 


belonged to the saptasvavamsa (that is solar line) 41) 
Assessment of the extant theories 


The theory of foreign origin of the Guhilas 
propounded by Bhanderkar, as already referred to, 
is not beyond criticism. It has been opined on the 
basis of the Alina Charters’? that the names of 
certain Nagara arahmana donees end in ‘Mitra’ a3. 
Mitra was the name by which the Nagara Brahmanas were 
distinguished from other sub-castes of arahmanas. 

On the otherhand, the Vaijavapa gotra Nagara 
Brahmanas' names end in Aditya, as it is learnt 

from the Ekal ingamanatmy . In the Alina Charters "4, 
the gotra of the srahman donees was Sarkarakkhi. If 
the Guhilas were descended from the Nagara Brahmanas, 


they can hardly be treated as descended from the 


Mers, who are known to nave formed a well~known 
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41. Cf. Ray Chaudhuri, G.c., 'Guhilot Origins’ - 
D.R. Bhandarkar Volume (1940), pp. 313-314. 


42. I. Ae VIL, pp. 66 ££. 
43. JASB, (1909), pp. 167ff. 


44. I.A. VII, pp. 66-86. 
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outcaste people of Katniawar. Again, if the Guhilas 
acre held to be of foreign origin, they can not be 
recognized as Brahmanas. The law-givers like Manu 
recognized the Sakas, Yavanas and Pahlavas as 
‘degraded Kshatriyas' only*>, Secondly, tnere is 
little ground for beliving that ‘Maitra’ and ‘Mitra' 
denote allied clans and sprang from the same foreign 
tribe. Thirdly, the connection of the Gunilas with 
the Maitrakas are based upon a tradition which is 
not beyond doubt. There remains some caronological 
difficulties im linking tne Guhilas witn tne 


Maitrakas. 


Bhandarkar theorises that 'there is hardly 
a class or caste in india, wnich has not a foreign 
strain in it' ©, The view questions the foundation 
of Indian social fabric itself and diffuses the 
distinction between indigenous and foreign stocks. 
This is, to say the least, an over-statement in 


spite of the widely recognized foreign elements in 


the Hindu population. 


45. Manu X, ‘Verses 43-45', pp. 412-413. 


46. Bhandarkar, D.R., ‘Foreign glements in the Hindu 


Population’, Journal of Ancient indian History 
Vol. I, Parts 1-2 (1967-68), p. 69. 
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The theory of Kshatriya origin of the 
Guhilas, as stated by Pandit G.H. Ojha, also deserves 
criticism. ojha*’ stresses main emphasis mainly on 
an expression in Naravahana's Ekalinga Inscription 
(971 A.D.) and the occurrence of the solar symbol 
on a gold coin attributed to Bappa. The expression 
Raghuvamga-kirti-P isunah, actually an epithet of 
Setu (that is, adam's bridge, regarded in mHpic and 
Puranic tradition as built by Rama’ of Ayodhya), has 
been supposed to indicate the suryavansa origin of 
the Guhilas*?. Again, even if the gold coin in 
question attributed to Bappa is considered to be 
genuine, the said solar symbol occurring on it might 
indicate the personal religious faith of the issuer 


of the coin instead of the line of his descent. 


In the Atpur Inscription” (977 A.De), 


Naravahana is referred to as Kshatrakshetram which, 
according to Ojha™, means ‘originator of the 
Kshatriyas’. It implies that the Guhila family to 


which Naravahana belonged was Kshatriya by caste. 


47. Hk. I, p. 377, HMHI. II, p. 332. 
48. Cf. Sircar, D.C., Op.cit., p. 5. 
49. IeA. XXXIX, p. 191. 

50. HR. I, p. 377. 
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In the Chitor Inscription (V.s. 1335) a1 Simha is 
simply styled as 'Kshatriya'. There remains doubt 
about the genuineness of the Nacgda Inscrij tion?“ 
(A.D. 1026) and the Nagpur Museum Inseription?= of 
the 13th century A.D. From the epigraphs like the 
Sridgi Rishi Inscription of Mokala (V.S. 1485) a 
the Nadlai Inscription of Raimala (V.S. 1557) 72 it 
May be inferred that the Guhilas began to claim bheir 
solar and Kshatriya origin at a late period. But no 
such claim can be traced in the early records of 
the Guhilas. In the $amoli Inscription of giladitya 
(AsDe 646) °°, which is the earliest known epigraphic 
record of the Guhila dynasty, are to be found the 
military activities ascribed to Sila in the capacity 
of a Raja. But such activities were not unknown in 
the career of a Brahmana like Par agurama. In the 


Nagda Inscription of Aparajita (A.D. 661) at we find 


51. JASB. LV, Pt.I, p. 48. 
52. BI. IV, pp. 31-32. 

593. NPP. VI, No.1, pe 4. 

54. Rel. XXIII, pp. 234-237. 
55. NPP. I, p. 268 fn. 53. 


56. Eel. AX, De 97. 


57. EI. Iv, Ppp. 31~ 32. 
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the expression Guhilanvaya, that is, ‘the family 
or dynasty of the Guhilas', without any specific 
mention of their caste, Brahmin or Kshatriya. In 


Picats 
the Sringi Rishi Inscription dated A.D. 1428 


(V.S. 1485) > Kshetrasimha is only descrived as 


Kshatriyavamga-mandanamoni, that is,'the Jewel of 
the Kshatriya Race’. 


It is true that the Gunila princes estab- 
lished matrimonial relations with otner dynasties 
who Were of Kshatriya origin. Mah@alakshmi, the 
queen of Bhartripatta II, was born in the Rashtra- 
kuta family”. Naravahana married the daughter of 
Chahamana King Seas’: Guhila, the grandfather of 
Baladitya of the Chatsu line, nad matrimonial 
relation with the Paramaras, while Baladitya himself 
married Rattava, daughter of the Chahamana king 


f, -. 61 ‘ : ; ‘ 
Sivaraja ~. Of course, the matrimonial alliances of 


58. sel. XXIII, pp. 234-237. 
59. ‘Verse 4, Aide Pazeeiebion of A.D. 977', 
L.A XXXIX%, p. 191. 
60. Ibid. Verse 6. 
61. 'Verse 24 and verse 33 of the Chatsu Inscription 


of Baladitya', &I. XII, p. 10. 
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the Guhilas with the dynasties of Kshatriya origin 
might indicate their caste, although the probability 
of inter-caste marriayes in case of ruling dynasties 
can not be ruled out. It would not be unreasonable 
to assume that since the time of Bappa, the Guhilas 
began to embrace Kshatriyahood by forsaking the 
Branmanical rituals. This is evident furnished by 


Verse II of the Mount Abu Inscription of Ve Se 134202, 


Theory of 3rahma-Kshatra origin 


In the Chatsu Inscription®? of Baladitya, 
belonging to the Chatsu branch of the Guhilas, we 
find the expression Brahma-Kshatra or Brahma-K shatr- 
anvita. In this record Bhartripatta, the earliest 
ruler of tne line, is described as Brahma-Ksnatr- 
@mvita. The expression Branmakshatriya nas been 


explained differently thus’ * ;: 


62. IeA. XVI, Pe 347. 
63. ‘Verse 6', Eel. XII, p. 10. 


Kiskindha Cal. 1965, pp. 6ff. 
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a) The Brahma-Kshatra is one who was Erahmana first 
but afterwards changed his occupation or profe- 
ssion to attain the status of Kshatriyas, that 


is, exchanged priestly for martial pursuits. 


b) Tne Brahma-Kshatra is a line from which both the 


BranManas and the Kshatriyas sprang. 


c) The 8rahma-Kshatriyas were those who sprang from 
the parents, one of whom was a Brahmana and the 


other a Kshatriya. 


The first of tnese three interpretations 

is found to be endorsed by the epigraphic evidence’? 
regarding matrimonial alliances. But since inter- 
caste marriacge-system was not unknown in the early 
period, the Brahmanas desiring the Kshatriya status 


might have entered into matrimonial relations with 


the Kshatriyas. 


As regards the second interpretation, it 
May be pointed out that in the Puranas, tne Pauravas 


are certainly regarded as Kshatriyas, but the 


65. ‘Mount Abu Inscription of V.S. 1342', I.eA. XVI, 


pe 347. 
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descendants of the Paurava king Ajamidha, the 
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Kanvayanas and the Kausixas , were Brahmanas. In 
the Chatsu Inscription of Baladitya’®, Bhartripatta 
is called Brahma-Kshatr-anvita. The word anvita gene- 
rally indicates the relation of both the Brahmanas 


and the Kshatriyas. 


So far as tne third interpretation is 
concerned, the birth of the Brahma-Kshatriya as a 
result of inter-marriage between Branmanas and 
Kshatriyas is again supported by the epigraphic 
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evidence ~. 


Of the three interpretations mentioned 
above, the first one is accepted by D.R. Bhandarkar /°, 
Bhandarkar, while examining the Chatsu Inscription, 
observes that in the family of Guhila was porn 
Bhartripatta, who was powerful and destroyer of 


enemies like Kama and was having the virtues of 


; Z ee As ies, 
Brahma and Kshatra. Just as Parasurama was a Brahmana 


66. Vishnu Purana, IV, 19. 

67. -1bids ZV; 7: 

66y. Bele. Xt, pe 10. 

69. ‘Jodhpur Inscription of Bauka', geil. xVIII, 
pp. 87ff£. 


70. JASB (1909), pp. 176££. 
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by caste put performed tne martial activities of 
Ksnatriya, so also did Bhartripatta, the sunila 


ruler’? 


» This is no doupt a reasonable way of 
explaining the claim of tne Guhilas to tne status of 


Brahma-Kshatra or Brahnma-Kshatriya. 


Pandit G.H. gine *, on tne other hand, has 
examined the relevant Puranic accounts to opine that 
the Puru-vatiga Was responsible for the origin of the 
Branma-Kshatra line that combined tne qualities of 
the srahmana and the Ksnatriya. Acain, it is also 
taken into account that Wishnuyriddna and Harita, 
belonging to the solar line, attained s3ranminhood, 
and yigvamitra and Aristasena, belonging to the lunar 
line, attained Brahminhood, implying thereby the 


change of one Varna or social status for tne otner. 


Tne epigraphic records refer to tne Senas and 
the Paramaras as Brahme-Kshatra, implying probably 
that they were originally Brahmanas but later 


Kshatriyas by profession. This explanation also 


71. Eel. XII, pp. 10f£. 


72. HK. I, p. 383. 
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applies to the case of shartripatta referred to 


apove. 


B.D. Chattopadhyay’ *, while analysing the 
origin of the Rajputs on the basis of political, 
econamic and sOcial processes in the early mediaeval 
kajastn@n, suggests that the Guhilas of Cnatsu, wno 
were originally the feudatories of the Mauryas and 
the Pratiharas, began to claim a 8rahma-Kshatra 
status in the middle of the 10th century A.D. 
According to Chattopadhyay, S3ranma-Kshatra is a 
transitional status, the transition from the Brahmana 
to the Ksnatriya status. The following evidences 


are found relevant in this connection. 


a) the Guhilas of Mewar are known from the 10th to 
tne 11th century to nave claimed descent from a 


Bsrahmana family of An andapura’ *, 


b) A 13th century record! > 


implies the claim to 
Brahma-Kshatra status of the Guhila family of 


Mewar. 


73. ‘Origin of the Rajputs’, Indian Historical Review, 


Vol. IiI, No.1, July, 1976, chapter 1 to V, 

pp. 59 to 82. 
74. *Atpur Inscription (A.D.977)', LeAe, XXAIX, p.191. 
75. ‘hount Abu Inscription (V.S.1342)', I.A.XVI,p. 347. 
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c) A record of A.D. 1540/° claims tnat the family 
4 ‘ 2 
belonged to the Siladityavansa, that is, Surya- 


we . ; oe 
vansa, implying their claim to the solar origin. 


As suggested by 8.D. Chattopadhyay, if it 
be accepted on the strength of their relatively later 
records that the Guhilas were originaliy of Branmana 
descent, althougn no claims to such descent Nave 
been made in their early records, then the status 
was being projected in order to legitimize their new 
Ksnatriya role. Brahme-Kshatra was relatively an 
Open status, as can be gathered from its wide 
currency in India during this period, which was 
seized upon by the new royal families before they 
could formulate a pure Kshatriya origin. The verse 
o£ the Mount Abu Inscription of v.S. 1342 (A.D. 
1285) 77, where Bappa exchanged the srahma for the 
Ksnatra splendour, according to Chattopadhyay, marked 
a period of change from feudatory to independent 
status. The early Guhilas of Kiskindha and Dhavagarta 


were feudatories, and Bappva Rawal, the traditional 


716. Bhav. Inse, pe 141. 
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founder of the Guhila line in Mewar, appears to 
have begun his career from a feudatory status which 


is indicated poy tne title Rawal. 


Chattopadnyay's inferences derived from a 
colparative study of the epigrapnic records deserve 
consideration. It is true that in the early records 
of tne Guhila family there is hardly any claim to 
the sranmana origin. Again, in these records, we 
hardly find any reference to the Kshatriya origin 
oz the Guhilas. Tnat Branma-Kshatra status Was Open 
to all and that tne cnange of caste-status from 
brahmin-hood to Kshatriyahood indicates a change of 
political status are assumotions which hardly bear 
scrutiny. In case of the main brancn of tne Guhilas, 
the availaole records, if studied in chronological 
order, do suggest tne chance of the sranamaaical 
Pursuits in favour of the Kshatriya ones. But the 
cnange of political status miynt ve incidental having 
necessarily no correspondence. Inat snortripatta of 
the Chatsu branen obtained tne Brahma-Kshatra status 
after naving repudiated tne suzerainty of nis 
Overlord is not clearly evident from tne records. 


it is gmerally found tnat a feudatory naving Maharaja 
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title assumes the title of Maharajadhiraja after 
the assumption of an independent status. Such 
indication is not found in tne cases of Zappa or 


shartripatta. 


In fact, we nave three categories of records, 
one referring to the Brahmin origin, tne second one 
to the Kshatriya origin, and the third one claiming 
Brahma-Kshatra status for tne Guhilas. The trend of 
the epigraphic evidence is too apparent to pe missed. 
The chronological arrangement of the available Guhila 
records indicate that upto a certain period, they 
claimed the brahmana status and later the Kshatriya 
status. It is known from the Dnarma-Sutras, the 
arthasgastra and tne Smpitis that one's srahminhood 
or Ksnatriyahood is known by the functions discharged 
or the profession adopted oy one. Tne epigraphic 
records indicate that at one time tne Gunilas might 
be devoted to the Vedic study and sacrifices and 
other associated Brahmanical rites and rituals, and 
later, they became involved in military pursuits and 
Wielding political authority. This is evident from 


Bappa's exchange of aranma for Ksnatra splendour /®, 
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The records like the chétsu inscription of Bala 
eee” suggest that tne Guhilas at a certain stage 
claimed both Brahminhood and Kshatriyahood. Inciden- 
tally, we may refer to the origin of the Senas of 
sengal who have claimed thenselves to be 2rahma- 
Kshatra in their epigraphic records. The renote 
ancestor of the Senas, as we learn from the 

peop ara Pragasti®9, Were devoted to the sranmenical 
rites and rituals. But, later, the Senas acquired 
proficiency not only in fighting against tneir 
political rivals but also in skilfully administering 
the kingdom of Bengal founded oy tnem. Anotner 
explanation of Brahma-Ksnatra may de sought for 

tne Yodnpur Inscription of Bauza’, where it is 
stated that Harichandra, the ancestor of the Gurjara- 
Pratinara dynasty, was a orahmin by caste. The sons 
of nis branmin wife decane Pratihara orahmins, while 
the sons of his Ksnatriya wife formed the Pratinara 
ruling dynasty claiming Xshatriyahood. sut such a 


clear epigraphic evidence is aot yet available in 


719. dele Xi:i, pp. i10ft. 


SO. sel. I, pp. 307ff. 


Bil. Eel. XVilI, Ppe 87 ff. 
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case Of the Guhilas so that we can hardly endorse 
tnat tnelr Branma-Kshatra status was tne result of 


inter-caste marriage. 
Ethnic status of tne Gunilas 


The Guhilas, who Were known as one of tne 
Gistinguished thirty-six Kajout tribes, nad political 
aid social association with tne aooricginal tribes 
lixe Bnils, the descendants of the Nishadas. That 
the Bnils fought as soldiers under the Gunila rulers 
is evident from an epigraphic record. It is stated 
tnat the snilla women fought desperately against the 
enemies of Allata®?, Some of the Bhils also claimed 
descent from the Guhilas’?, It is recorded by Tod?" 
tnat Guha was elected king by the shils and that 
wappa Was protected in his infancy by a sril. The 
ehil chiefs still claim the privilece of performing 
the tika on the inauguration of the descendants of 
Bappae As Hinduism became orthodox in Rajputana, the 


onils sank to the position of an outcaste’”. Tne Bhil 


82. Bhav. Ins., pp. 74ff. 
83. 2G. Ii, (1908), Mewar Residency, Pt.V. pp. 227f£. 


84. ak I, pe 184. 


85. Naik, T.38., The Bhils, Delhi, 1956, po. 18-19. 


Le OF 


chiefs of Ocna, Panarwa and Jawas regard tnemselves 
as Of mixed R@jput and ohil descent”. Chacha and 
inela, tne sons of Mahar ana Mokal, were born of a 
lady belonging to the carpenter eeeee The rulers 
and aristocrats sometimes married women of lower 
caste for personal reasons as falling in iove with 
tnen or winning a particular class wnich yields a 
great deal of political and military influence’®, 
The probabality of tne admixture of the Guhilas with 
some foreign tribes like the Hlmas can not be 
ignored. The Atpur inscription informs us that 
Guhila Allata married duna Harigsaeyi” (verse 5). 
Tne available evidence, although inadequate, suggests 
tnat tne Gunilas ethnically represented an admixture 
of oredominantly indigenous and partially foreign 
elenents. he Branminhood or the Kshatriyahood, as 
claimed in their records, indicates the process of 
acculturation that ultimately to tneir attainment of 


the position of the ruling class. 


86. Sherring MeA., Hindu Tribes and Castes, Vol. III, 
Cal, 1881, pp. 81-82. 


88. Snarma, G.N., Social Life in Mediaeval Kajasthan, 
Agra, 1968, De 116. 


89. LeAe AXXI X, De 191. 


Ot a 


Original Kingdom of tne Guhilas 


Abul Fazl states in tne AIN -I-Akbari’° that 
the ancestor of the Guhilas came to Berar and 
Gistinyuisned himself as the chief of Narnalah. About 
eignt hundred years prior to the time of Abul Fazal, 
Narnalah is said to have fallen into the hands of 
an enemy and one Baya, a child, was taken to Mewar, 
wohere he found refuge with the shil chieftain Manda- 
lik. Jahangir?! writes in nis Memoirs (early 17th 
century A.D.) that the Sisodias have lonvu borne towards 
tne East, tnat is purab....-.After this tney came 
to Deccan and took possession ot many countries of 
Mewat and by degrees cot into their possession the 
fort of Viiitor. it is stated oy Nainsi?* tnat their 
early Kingdom was in nasik-Tryambak. The REjaoragasti 
Nahakavy Pd 2 


that they went to the south after leaving Ayodhya. 


of the time of Rana Kajasimha states 


The traditions regarding the original kingdom 


of the Guhilas are to be tested in the licht of 


90. AIN-I-akbari II (Trans. by Jarretk), p. 268. 


91. Tuguk I (tr. Rogers and Beveridge), fF. 260. 


92. Khyatgl (Trans. by &.Dugada), p. 10. 


93. s-I. XX, Appendix, p. 37. 


pec ac oe 


epigraphic evidence. it is stated in the Atpur 
faeeeigeion = (A.D. 977) that Guhadatta, tne founder 
of the Guhila family, came froin Anandapura. According 
to DR. Bhandarkar’, Anandapura is to oe identified 
with Vadnagar in Gujrat. This identification is 
accepted by mOst of tne modern scholars. An andapura, 
the settlement of the Nagara-Brahmanas, is also 
snown from the Vadnagar Pragasti’® of Kumarapala. 
AGEIN, “Co Ve Vaidya’ sucgests tiiat An andapura is to 
be identified with Nayahrida, modern Nagda near 
Udaipur. It has been pointed out py o.V.Valdya that 
in the Chitor in scrigtion”® (V.S. 1331) Nagahrida is 


described as 


ITlaxhands Avanibhuganag (Verse 8). Jiyad An andapur an 


spare en Pe ooedes 
tadina puram ilakhanda saundaryasobni. 


Both Nagahrada and Anandapura are described 
as Ornaments of ITlakhanda. The word ina indicates, 


that both the cities were situated in the same part 


94. 1.A. XXXAL X, De 191. 


95. JAS3 (1909), pp. 167 ££. 


98. shav.Ins., pp. 74£f. 
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99 


of the country~” Iha also denotes that Anandapura 


was located within Mewar (asti Nagahradanama sayam 
ina pattanam. Ahar, ancient Aghata, Was Known as 


100 


Anandapura ° er skinel®1 also holds the same view. 


If we study the epigraphic records including Chitor 


inscription (v.S. 133) 192, We find in most of the 
recoras.°3 Bappa' s association with Nagahrada and 


the seat of the political authority of the Guhilas 
at both Aghatapura (Anandapura) and Nagahrada. 
Guhadatta's migration from Anandapura, as recorded 
in the Atpur Inscription, and Bappa's coming from 
a@nandapura, as indicated in the Chitor Inscription, 
seem to suggest that they moved from Aghata to 
Nagahrada, as they are known to have shifted 

their seat of authority a number of times. Besides, 
most Of the epigraphic records of the Guhilas of 
Nagdaanar afe found within the poundaries of Mewar, 


that is in the districts of modern Udaipur, Bhilwara 


99. Raychaudhuri, G.c., History of Mewar, Cal, p.25. 
100. AR. II, pe. 912. 

101. Erskine, KeD., KG II, A (Mewar Residency), p.110. 
102. Bhav.Ins., pp. 74ff. 


103. I.A. XVI, p. 347. 


ae sare 


and Chitor and onel?# 


in Mewar-Sironi border. Not a 
single record of this branch was found in Gujrat. 

Actually, Nagahrada and Aghatapur a formed the nerve 
centre of Mewar from the beyinning of tneir history. 
In remote early times their ancestors might have 

naiied from ANandapura in Gujrat. Later the Gunilas 
built anandapura at achatapura or Naganrada in Mewar 


to commemorate their ancestral home in Gujrat. 


~ Pa an ee 
104. samoli Inscription of Siladitya (A.D. 646), 


Bele XX, De 97. 


Chapter - iff 


In determining the genealogy of tne early 

Gunila rulers the Atpur inscrigtion? (AeDd. Y77) is 
the only dependable early record. In the samoli 
Inscription’ (A.D. 646) and tne Nagda Inscription? 
(A.D. Seed ta mention of a sinyvle ruler. The 
inscription of Bhartripatta ey (AeD. 943), the Ah 
sarnegvarta Temple Inscristion of allata? (AsDe 953) 

and the »xalbinga Ingeription of waravanane (aeDe 971) 
furnisn neither tne succession list aor tne cenealogical 
list. 3esides the Atopur inscription, tne records of tne 


later period like the cCnitor Inscription’ (V.eSs 1330, 


et mega ES A AES A a 


1. TeAe, XXXIX, pe 191. 
Ze Lie we, “Ay pe I7. 


3. Bele, iv, PPe 31-32. 


4. CUR ey 19 14, pe 2. 


5. Lee, LVIII, pe 16 13 Bnav. ALNSe Deo 67. 


6. BhavVe InSe, pe 69. 


7s Bhave Ings, pps 74. 
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the mount Abu Inscription® (V.S. 1342), tne Ragpur 
inscription (vV.s. 1496) ? aiso called sadadi iascrip- 
tion and the Kumbhalgarh inscription! (V¥eSe 1517) 
<urnish the list of the Guhila rulers of iiewar. The 
Genealovy May ve reconstructed oy tracing the rela 
tionsnip between the predecessor and the successor, 
although the relation between tne predecessor and the 
successor is not specified in all cases. The succession 
tists contained in tne epigraphic records, nowever, 

are quite useful for reconstructing the zenealogical 


taple of the Guhilas. 


atpur Inscription 


The Inscriytion?? refers to Gunadétta as one 
velonging to the orahinena family who enigrated from 
Anandapura. He Was tne founder of tne Guhila dynasty. 
2) Bhoja, 3) Manendra, 4) Naga, 5) Sila 6) Aparajita, 
7) Mahendra Ii, 8) Kala bhoja, 9) Khummana, 


10) Mattata and 11) Bhartripatta 1 belonged to the 


oe ITeA., AVI, p. 347. 
9. Bhav. ins., pe. 113. 
10. tele, Aa V, pe 304. 


T1e LeAe, AAXL A, De 191. 
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lineaye of Guhadatta. After Shartripatta, 

12) Simna became king. Simna was succeeded by his 
son 13) Khummana II whowas followed by his son 

14) wiahayaka. Next cane Mahayaka's son 15) Khu- 
mmana III from whom sprang 16) Bhartripatta II. 
snatripatta II's son 17) Allata, Allata's son 

18) Naravahana, Naravanana's son 19) $alivanana and 
galivahana’ s son 20) Saktikumara, succeeded to the 


tnrone of Mewar one after anotner. 


Later Records 


The Chitor Inscrigtioa! (v.Se 1331) records 
that the first personage of the dynasty was 1) Bappa. 
His son was 2) Guhila after whom the family was 
named. Next came 3) shojaraja, wnose relation with 
Gunila is not specified. shojaraja's son was 

4) Gila, Sila's son 5) Kalabhoja, 8) Kalabhoja's son 
Agnasinna identified with simna and Aghasimha's son 
9) Mahayaka. Next came 10) Khummana whose relation 
with his predecessor is not specifically mentioned. 


Next came 11) Allata and his son 12) Naravahana who 


7 
was followed by 13) Saxtixumara. 


12. 3hav. Ins., pp. 74ff. 


The Mount Aou Inscription? (VeSe 1342) in- 
torms us that 1) Bapoa or sapgaka was tne first 
personage of the dynasty. Next came his son 2) Guhila. 
from him was born 3) bhoja, 4) Sila came Next. The 
relation between snoja and Sila is not mentioned. 
§ila's son was 5) Kaiabnoja who was followed py 
€) sdnartripatta or shartribhata. The relation between 
Kalaonoja and shartripatta is not yiven. Next came 
7) Simna waose relation with Bhartribhata is not 
known. Simha's son was 3) Manayaka, 9) Shummana 
(identified with Khuamana) succeeded Mahayaka, but 
the relation between the two can nardly be traced. 
erom Khunmaéna was born 10) allata followed py 
11) Jaravahana. Allata - Natavahana relatioa is not 
found in the epigraph. Next came 12) Sakti Kumar a, 


winOse relation with Naravahana is not known. 


The Sadadi or .anpur Inscrigtion?* (V.S. 1496) 
Zurnisnes us with tne name of 1) Bappa first appearinc 
in the epigraph. Next follows tne succession list 
without any mantion of tne relationsnis between the 
predecessor and tne successor, espyeciaiiy in the 


case Of the early Gunilas. The relation ocatweam the 


Pose At: BVEs “De. ATs 


14. Shav. Ins., p. 113. 


predecessor and tne successor is found in cases of 
some Later Guhila rulers. 3apya is found to have 
been rollowed by 2) Sci Gunila, 3) 2hoja, 9 Sila, 

5) Kalapnoja, 6) snartribnata, 7) Sinna, 8) manhayaka, 
9) Sri Koaumadna, 10) allata, 1) Naravanana and 


7 ~ 


whe Kumbhalgara Inscription? (v.35. 1517) 
turnishnes the list of the early Guniles. Tne 3rd _ slab 
ig : get 8 ‘ ; ‘ Bott tp 
of tho inscription” opens with the cescription of 
-~ opal -~ Ve Lens ° . 
manarawal Srl Japa. Next We Nave an account regarding 
7 ™ ¢ ” “eet : 17 . ‘ qi ra : + 
KaWal Sri Gunadatta” . He is described as tne son of 
vapas It was after Gunadatta, it is said that the 
Gynasty was named. He had a son Lativinoda by name, 
who wus called as sucn due to passiny ais days in 
Mjoyaent with ladies of the Lata country. Next we 
. ee ae 7 ~ o> =: 
have an account in respect of Aawal Sri «xhummana. 
«rom the avove, the succession iist is in the order 
Of 1) Sapa, 2) Gunadatta and 3) Khuumana, Lativinoda's 
name is not found in any other epigraphic record. We 


may, therefore, exclude nis nuac frum tne yenealogy. 


a ad <n el ge 


$56 Soe SOV aes - SOS EE. 
16. Verses 121 to 126. 


17. Verses 127 to 133. 


1. 
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Tne original portion of tne inscription, 
called Raja-Varnaja, is saic to nave veen prepared 
in the light of many old pragastis dealing with the 
Genealogy of the early rulers of the fanily+®, From 
this portion it is learnt that in tne famiiy of 
Gunila was born a prince 1) Bhoja by name. From him 
Were born 2) Manendra, 3) Naya 4) Bappa and 5) Apara- 
jita. Then came 6) Mahendra II and from him was born 
7) K@alabhoja. After nim came in succession 8) Sh 
(Kn) unmana, 9) Mattata, 10) shartripatta and 
11) allata. Then cane 12) Naravahana and 13) Salive- 


/ 
hana, after whom was born 14) saktibudera 


Suaming up of the epigravnic data 


The lists of Gunila rulers found in different 


epigraphic records may be arranyed thus : 


Atpur Ins. Cnitor Ias. Mount Aow Rappur Kumbhal- 
Ve Se 10 34 Ve 501331 Ins. ves" =garh Ins. 
Ve 5.1342 1496 V.S01517. 


Bappa Bappa S3appa 
Gunadatta Guhila Gunila Guhila Guhila 


18. Verse 138. 


19. 


Verses 139-142. 


Ato ur anNse 


Ve Se 10 34 


dys 

5. Slia 

6. apardjita 

7. Manendrail 

8. xalabhoja 

9. Knunamana I 

10. Mattata 

41. shartri- 
Fatta 1 

12. Simha 

13. Khumman a 

il 

14. iiahayaka 

15. Khummaa a 
ail 


46. Shartri- 
patta il 


171. Allate 


18. Narava- 
ihana 


/_ = 
19. salivana- 
na 


7 
20. Saxtiku- 
mara 
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Chitor Tae: 
VeSe 1331 


eeeenvese 


Kalabnoja 


Mattata 


snartri- 
bnata 


Agnasinha 


eoeneeveese 


iw aney aka 


Khummaa a 


Allata 


Naravahana 


? 
Saktikumar a 


fount Acu 
“ns. 
72501342 
Bnoj a 


oeereee 


@eeonee7ee 


Kalabhoja 


e@eeeveted 


xanpur 
Ins. 


Kumbhal- 
garh Ins. 


VeSe1496 VeSe 1517 


snoja shoja 

bg es wwe Mahendra 

edits Naga 

glla Bappa 
ecscese AParajita 
eoeeeeee Mahendrall 
Kala- Kala~ 
phoja bhoja 
ereeese Khummana 


@eeeeevesee 


Bnartri- 
Onata 


Sinha 


eeeenenee 


Manayaka 

shummana 
os . : 

sie eekKhu- 
imaan a) 


eeeeveeee 


Allata 
e 


slarava-— 
dana 


eeeenvenvn eae 


Z ses = 
Saktixumara 


ee a 


Bhar tri-~ 
onata 


: ° - 
samne 


Manayaka 


Khnummana 


eeene@veee 


Allata 


Narava- 
nana 


e@eoecenvseee 


TP sexta 
Sakxtli- 
Kumara 


eoceeee Mattata 


Bhartri- 
patta 


@eensvneverte 


a@erseeceenv eo @ 


Allata 


Nara- 
vahana 
7 
Saliva- 
hana 


7 . 
Saktiku- 
mara 
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Except the list of rulers of tne Gunila 
Gydasty wientioned in tne atpur inscription, no lists 
aypearing in later epigraphic records are complete. 
Tie Chitor Inscription, tne siount Adu Inscription, 
the Rangpur Inscriptiou and the Kumpnalyarhn inscrip- 
tion omit the aemes of some early Guhila rulers. 

In tne Ghitor Inscription tne names of Mahendra, 
Naga, Aparajita, Mahendra Ii, Khumméia I, Khumna- 
nail, shartripatta II and Salivanana, that is, 

JO. 3,4,6,7,9,13,16 and 19 princas Of the Atpur 
anscrivtion are conspicuous oy their absence. The 
account of the Mount Abu Inscription closely resembles 
taat Of the Chitor inscription, as the two records 
were composed by tne same prasastikara naued 
Vedagnarma. Only the naae of Mattata (io. 10) found 
in tne Ghitor inscription is adsent in the Mount Abu 
unscriotion. The Pragastixara of the nagp ie inscrip- 
tion or sadadi Inscription (v.S. 1496) also follow 
the genealocical iist given in the Mount Abu Ins- 
cription. In botn tne records No. 3,4,5,7,9,10,13, 


16,19 kings, mentioned apove, are not mentioned. 


19A 
The Kunabhalgarn inscription oegins with the 


nane of Bappa wnich is followed by that of Guhadatta, 


19A- Verses 121-137. 3rd slab. 
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after whom the family (Guhila) is named, and next 
comes Khummana. But the list in the kajavarpana 
section is more “ieborabe’” although the names of 
Sila, Simna, Khummana iI, Mahayaka, Khummana III, 
anartripatta Il are not found in it. Whereas in 

tne atpur inscription, the name of Sila (No. 5) 
Occurs between Naga (No. 4) and Aparajita (No. 6), 
the Kumbhalgarh Inscription mentions Bappa between 
Jaga aad Aparajita. In the Chitor Inscription, the 
Mount Abu Inscription and the Rangpur Inscription, 
Sapa is represented as the first member of the 
family. in the Kumbhalgarh Inscription No. 12, 13, 14, 
15,16 kings are not found. Otnerwise the Atpur and 
the Kumobhalgarh lists show the same order of rulers. 
icowever, tne list oi early Gunila rulers, as found 
in the Atpur Inscription, appears to be the most 
acceptavcle one, as the record in question is the 
earliest in date ens tnose furnisning such lists 
and contains tne names of twenty rulers without any 


A = 
gap in tne order from Gunadatta to Saxtikumeara. 


gome Provlens of Cnronology 
. 21, . a 
GeCe. ROychoughury has derived from the Atpur 


20. Verse 138, HI. KXIV, po. 3048. 
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iascription tnat in the lineage of Guhila, Bhoja 

“was followed by ilahendran&auya, Sa and Aparajita. 
But it appears that i:ahendra and Naga were different 
rulers. This is supportea by tne Kunbnalyarn Ins- 


erlotion. 


The early Guhiia genealogy ana chronology 
‘ z 4 Z2 - 
Mave Deen Le-examined oy bet. Sircar  . The Atpur 
A 5 a _ ¢ a os i ae 
inscription of Saktixuméra (a.D. 977) °~ is inter- 
preted to infer tnat shoja, iahendra I, Naga and 
4 a /. — i.e ze ‘ 7 ‘ . ‘ 
Sliia (i.e. Silaiitya of the Samoli Inscriztion, 

24 : ; : bat Oe es 
He De 646) were born in tne lineaye of Gunadatta 
/ _ . x : + . - ' ‘ 

(Guhila). Siladitya, the fifth prince of the line 


(according to the Atpur Inscription) ruled in A,D. 


646. Assigning an average period of twenty years for 
each reign, Bhoja, the third in ascent from uel 
appears to have ruled about the close of the 6th 
century A.D. The epigraphic evidence that Bhoja along 
with his three successors Was born in the lineage of 
Guhadatta, does not necessarily auggest, according to 


D.C. Sircar, Bhoja's immediate succession to the 


22. Sircar, D.C. Gunilas of Kiskindhd, Cal, 1965, 
DDde BO- 31. 
23. LeAs XXAL X, De 191. 


24. ele AX, De a7. 
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tnrone after Guhila - Guhadatta. That there occured 
an interval between Guhila (Guhadatta) and Bhoja is 
evident, according to Sircar, from the bardic 
tradition, where Nagaditya or Naga is shown to be 
tne 8th in descent from Guhila indicating that Bhoja 
Was the latter's 6th descendant. In otherwards, 
there Were four rulers between Gunila and Bhoja. 
Sita of the Atpur Inscription becomes the 9th king 
of the dynasty. Guhila's accession may, therefore, 
be assigned roughly to a date apout the latter-half 


of the 5th century A.D. The Guhilas flourished much 


earlier than the end of the Maitraka rule tas the date 


of the last Maitraka xing of Valabni was A.D. 766) 


in Valabhi and therefore, Guhila can not be considered 


? 
as the descendant of the last Maitraka king Siladitya. 


We can not, however, overlook the genealogical 
lists furnished by the Chitor inscription, (V.S.1331) 
the Mount Abu Inscription (vV.S. 1342), the Sadadi or 
Kanpur Inscription (V.S. 1496) indicating that Bhoja 
Was the immediate successor of Guhila. In the Mount 


Abu Inscription”>, (V.S. 1342), ayain, it is clearly 


25. Verse 13, LeAe XV1L, Ppe 347 f£. 
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stated that from hin (Guhila) was born 3hoja, 
obviously suggesting that Bnoja was tne son of 
Guhila (or Guhadatta). Gunadatta and Guhila represent 
One and the same person, as nelitner the bardic 
tradition nor the epigraphic records furnish us with 


different «ings bearing tnose two names. 


Secondly, Dec. Sircar, following the bardic 
tradition, has suycested that in between Gunila and 
3hofa ruled four kings. But the lists occurring in 
both the early and later epicrapnic records nardly 
Cefer to tnem. Attaching more credence to the 
epigraphic records than bdardic tradition, it would 
be more reasonable to assume that shoja was preceeded 


by Gunila only and no other king. 


assuming tnat Bhoja was 6th in descent from 
Guhila, Sircar determines tne date ot the latter on 
that oasis. According to him, Guhila flourisned 
: : , : 25A 
sometime in the latter-nalf of the Sth century A.D. 
But there is little scope of doubt from the Atpur 
ta . ee 
Inscription (A.D. 977) that Sila was fifth in descent 


from Guhadatta-Guhila . Tne sane information is 


forthcoming from tne <admal Plates” (ves. 1140). As 


25a. See-also sharma,GeN- Glories of Mewar, AQra, p41 


266 Eel. XXX1, P. 237. 


Table I ; 


Gunadatta (founder of the line ) 
anoJa 

mManendra 

be 

hae. (646 eve) 
aioe aes (661 AcDe) 
ee it 
Kalapnoja 

<nuanana I 

Mattata 
ashartripatta I 
simha 

<nunnaaa IL 
mManayaka 


Khunmana IIt (alias shummana) 


Genealogical Table of the Guhilas of Medapata 


Bnartripatta II (942-43 AeDe)= Mahalakshmi 
(Rashtraktta Princess) 


Allata (951-953 aceve) = Haridevi (Huna Princess) 


ft 


Naravanana (971 neDe) 


( 

7 . - 

Salivahana 

7 ‘= 

Saktixumara (Aceve 977 ) 

| es 7 . 

amba- Sucni- Nara- Ananta 
prasadda variman varman varman 


vaughter of JFejaya 


Chahamana ) 


————__---—— 


| : 
Kshemasimha 
t= 


Saman tasimha 

(ce Ae De 1171-1179) 
Founder of the 
Dungarpur line) 


Kixrtivarman (alias 
| Yosovarman) * 


. - ¢ 
*Kirtivarman alias Yasovarman 


Yogaraja 
Vairata 
Hansapala 
vere simha 


: ° / —_ 
Vijayasimna = Shyanalddevi = Kalachuri 
| Gayakarna 


Vikramasimha (also known as Pan ja) 


Ranasimha alias Karna 


—_—___—_l— 


Mahapa R&hapa (founder of the 
sesoda line ) 
aa 
Kumarasimna 


Watad eine (alias Mahanasimha ) 
Padmasimha 

Jaitrasimna (c. 1213-1252 AeDe) 
ealastalle (ce 1260-1267 AeDe) 
Samarasimha (ce. 1273-1301 AeDe-) 


Ratanasimha (c. 1302-1303 AeDe ) 
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we come to know the dete of Bla from tne gamoli 
anscription®’, (a.D. 646) it is reasonable to suggest, 
assigning a aversce reion period of 20 years for 
each reign, that Gunila most probably flourished in 
the latter half of the oth cetury A.D. Guhila 
might have carved out a kingdom of his own, when the 
imperial authority of the Guptas coutd hardly have 
been recognised in the Western part of Northern 
India. Of course, it remains true tnat Guhila can 
not be considered as tne descendant of tne last 
saltraka king of Valabhi, as the former flourisned 


much earlier than tne latter. 


Position of Bappa in the Guhila genealogy and 
Chronology 


Scholers generally nold tnat Jappa was aot 
actually an original name. toa?8 ils of opinion that 
the name signifies merely a child. crooke*? suggests 
that the name contains an old Prakrit from of bap 


. . ee Se ex 30 
(tather). it has Deen suggested by 0.x. shandarkar™”, 


Qe Se 5G Ba OTs 


28. AX I, p. 261 fin. I. 
29% 2 bid. Vide 12h6- AV; OD» 27 52£. 


30. JAS8, 1909, op. 189£8. 
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that Bappa is equivalent to Sapa or Bava, a 
respectful term for asceties. This suggestion Was 
originally made by Bhagvanlal indraji>?. It has 

been pointed out by Hc. Ray >" that this designation 
attached itself to tne real founder of the Guhila- 
putras, because ne was a disciple of the er 
ascetic Haritarisi and the Diwan of the god Ekalinga. 
Dec. sircar?? opines that tne word bappa, literally 
‘the father’, is equivalent to babé in the modern 
North Indian languages, thougn it is often used to 
mean ‘the child’. C.Vv. Vaidya>* believes that it was 
nis own proper name. It may be reasonably assumed 
that it was a calling name or nickname, probably given 
by his parents or other members of tne family. this 
Name was not assumed after accession. That probably 
explains the absence of the name of Bappa in the list 


rc 


furnished by the Atpur Inscription>>. 


The Ekalinga inscription of Jepavaiena: 


(a.D. 971) for the first time mentions tne name of 


31. EG. ke Pt. I. pe 34, 
32. Drin iss, il, De 1157 e 
33. Sircar, Dec., op.ci « De 24. 


346 O4H1I sy IL De 716 e 
35. LeAe, XXXI X, De 191. 
36. BhaveIns. p. 67. 
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Bappa witnout furnishine nis genealogical position. 
The Atour Inscription (A. De 977) 2, wnich for the 
first time furnishes a genealogical list of the 
Guhilas, does not mention the name of 3app@ at all. 
on attenpt may, tnereiore, ce made to solve the 


problem on Chronological grounds. 


Scholars generally hold that Bappa flou- 
Lisned in the first-isif of the 8th century A.D. 
AGCOrAInG “to roa, he occupied Unitor in A.D. 728 
at the age of 15 and abdicated tne throne in 
we De 764 Pandit G.H. Ojha>” gives 734 and 753 A.D. 
as tne dates of tnese two events. UV. Vaidya” 
disagreed with the view of Ojha. It has been sugges- 
ted ey nim that Ojna's date did aot accord with the 
tradition that Bappa ruled for a long time and 
addicated at an old sage. He placed Bappa's accession 
Ddetween 713 and 763 4.-De and further suggests that 
the Arad raid of Mewar must have taken place before 
Navasari Grant of avanijanasraya PulaxeSi (739 AeD.). 


Since Bappa fought on the side of Mori Prince, his 


37 e Lee AAAKLA, De 191. 
38. AR. I, pe 248. 
39. aie I, DDe 102-107. 


= de, 


accession took piece probably in 730 A.D. and, 
because Baopa was comparatively young, his oirth 

. . ae 61 
may be placed in C. 700 awd. Hec. Kay suggests 
taat séppa should we assigned to the yeriod between 
739 and 753 A.D. The former date is tie approximate 
date of the destruction of the Maurya principality 


by tne Arabs and tiie latter date is tie traditional 


date of dsappa'ts abdication. 


The date of Sappa is mainly known from two 
literary sources viz. tne skalingamahatmya and the 
Skalingapurana. Tae tirst work was composed during 
tne reign-period of Rana Kumbna (1433-1466 awd.) in 
tha 15th century A.D., while tne second vork some- 
time later, during tne reign geriod of Rana Raimal, 
the son of Ra@ Kumbnaa. The first work assigns the 
Gate of Bappa at 753 4.D. But in tne second work 
tne same date is referred as the date of Bappa's 
abdication in favour of his son **, The statenent, 


foe 


Yad u<tan puratanaib Kavibhig, in the first work 


suyyests tnat tie date was taxei from same clder 


f 43 
records. Abul Fazl says ~ taat tne ancestor of the 


4&i. DHT. il, De 1159. 
42. Chapter 20, Verses 21-22; also C£. DHNE IT 


43. AIN-I-Acbari. Irans. Vol. Li. p. 268. 


Ragas of Cnitor flourisned at a date 8U0 years 
pefore nis time (16ti century aD). So the 
zcalinganahatmya, the Ekalingapuriga and tne 

AsN-I- Akbari, hint that o3p,a flourished in the 

Stn century AD. On tiis basis, scnolers have attenp- 
ted to determine the dates of 3appa's accession to 
tne tarone and ais abdication. Tne date 2f Bappa is 
also known fromthe Mevar Tradition st. ©20, thet is, 
A.D. 763, and from tne Bikaner records which also 
give that date of Bappa's retirenent Saka Pancha- 


Shitasnat (ise 685), tnat is, ae De 763 or 


st. 820°, 


~ 


Bappa's identification with Sila 

toa*? bas identified Sappa with Sila. It is 
also stated by him that Bappa, often termed Saila 
(Sia and Waren in inscriptions, cane immediately 
after Jaga. 3ut he nimself assigns Bappa's reign- 
period between 728-764 a.D., as stated earlier, 


4 ae . ; as. ae ‘ : 
wiereas Sila is known trom tne samoli inscription to 


44. Descriptive Cataiogue of Bardic and Historical 
ihanuscripts, part - Ii, 9. 63, yuoted oy Vaidya 
Ce. Ve ? rid Hi e i i v2 Pp ° 34 4 ° 


45. A. Ly De 248 and De 261. 


o 213° 


eeO™ |. ; 
nave Culed adout a.D. G646°°. Among Otnexr scholars 
- —_ . . /. 
woo have identified sappa with Sila mention may be 


ee 


: .47 . 43 
made 90£ G.C. Ray Chaugnuri’ , De Sharma , 


‘ 49 5 
Dc. Sircar and G.N. Sherma oe 


Tae atguaents in favour of tne identification of 


—_ . 4 4, . 
Bappa witn Sila are tne following : 


a) while in the Atpur Inscription (A.D. 977) Naga 
Was succeeded by Ala, ida tne «cumbnalgarn Inserip- 
tion (1460 a.D.) .aga was succeeded by Sappa. 
Therefore, Sila and 3ap94 represent the seme 
ruler. 

b) The bardic tradition that the tenporary loss of 
fortune by Sapoa et the death of iis fatner 
Nagaditya in tne nands of the Bhils is echoed in 
the Chitorgarh inscription (V.S. 1331) where Bappa 
is said to nave revived his fortune by the grace 


Of Harit Rishi. £t indicates that Bapoa had lost 


46. bel. XX, pe O7. 
47. History of Mewar , Cal, p. 31. 


43. kajastnan Throuyn -ne Ages Vol. I, sikaner, 1966, 
pp. 236-237. 


49. The Guhilas of Kiskindha,Ccal, 1905, pp. 26-28. 


50. Glories of tiewar, Agra, pe 41. 
RajagthaneKa-Itihas, Vol.I, Agra, 1973, pp.48=49. 


me 16S 


his ancestral possession and obtained navarajya- 


5 
- it 


laxshmi, that is, ‘new royal fortune’ 

indicate the overthrow of the Gunila power by tne 
/, 

Bhils and its restoration by Sila. 


7 
c) In the same inscription Silla is described as 


Aaving attained tne goddess of victory > who 

vecame discraced vy coming into contact with tne 
Matangas. The Matangus are taken oy scholars as 
Kiratas, mountaineers, barcarians, or tne Bhils. 
Tous tne evideice of cardic tiaditicn is corro- 


borated by the epicraphic evidence. 


d) what the power of tne Bhils was reduced and the 
influence of the Mahajanas increased after the 
deata of Nagaditya may oe derived irom the 
S&aoli Inscription of Sila (AeD. 646). Where it 
is stated tnat a community of ahajaias, headed 
by Jentaxa, nad «igrated from Vatanagara or 
Vasantgarh and started an agara (axara, a mine) 


Ct on Ppa fo : 
in Atalyaxupagiri'”. So tne suygestion nas been 


51. Vorse II, shave. ins. pp. 74ff. 
52-2 Verse 20. 
23. Verses 5 to 7, sete, KX De 97. Vasantayarh 


stands 16 miles from Sanoli. 


¢) 


ae ov a 


put forward with justification that mahajanas 
acquired much importance, aiter the J3hils, in the 


Guhila kingdom. 


"If acnievents alone be any consideration in deciding 
tne issue of Bappa’s identity, gileaitys nas as good 
a Dignt as any other ruler of Newar to this title. 
That he gave good rule to the ypeosle can ve seen 

from the Sanoli Inscription (A.D. 646), that he had 
political victories also to nis credit can be seen 


ts ' . ; . 7 54 
from the Chitorcarn Inscription of 1274 AeDe"> 5 


; identification with Manendra 


Kaviraia ghyanal page has identified Bappa 
with Mahendra, the successor of Aparajita and tne 
predecessor Of Ka@labhnoja. Kaviraja has accepted the 
date obtained from the Ekalingapuraga, that is, 

VeS- 810 or 753 as the date Of Bappa’s abdication or 
tne last date of mahendra. Counting forward from 


A.D. 681, the date of Aparajita's Nagda inscription”, 


54. onarma, De, Op ecit. pe 237. 


55. Vir Vinod, i. >». 250. 


~ 


a 


Oe Dele, IV, ppe 31-32. 


Kaviraj calculates 92 yeats reign-period for two 


rulers, Aparajita and manendra (il). 


Bappa's identification with <alapvhoja 


Among the scnolars who were in favour of 
the identification of S8appga with xKalabhoja mention 


_ are ae Boe 
may be made of G.H. Ojna , HC. tay , HL. 


59 60 i 6). 
Matnur end &.V. SOomani  . K.D. arskine is not 
certain and thereiore states tnat "“eltner Mahendra II 


or <alabhoja, one of the two was better known as 


3appa". 
The arguments in favour of this identifica: 
tion are the following : 


a) In the Raj apr agasti Mahakayya and the Khyata of 


Nainsi, Khumména is mentioned as tne son of Bappa. 


S7. HR. I, pp. 409£F. 

SS. DHNI., II, p. 1159. 

59. ‘sarly Rulers of Mewar and their fights with 
the Arabs', 1.H.9., KXIX, pp. 315-331. 


60. History of Mewar, Jaipur, 1976, p. 40. 


61. KGe, Il, Ae pe Be 


b) 
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F F - : <6 
Again, in the Atpur Inscription ; (\AsDe STT)% 


Kélabhoja is mentioned as the father of Khummana. 
Bapoa is therefore, accordiny to Ojha, the biruda 


o£ Kalabhoja (Kalabhoja - Bappa). 


The date of Aparajita is aD. 661 (Nagda Inscrip- 
tion) °3 and the traditional dute of sappa's abdica- 
tion is A.D. 753. The intervming period cf 92 years, 
therefore, covered the reign-period of tnree geera- 
tions viz. Aparajita, Manendra il, Xalabroja. 

noCe Say argues tnNat tne perioa of 92 years is not 
so nigh, as the MevGr tradition ascribed to Bappa a 


long reign. 


In tne unpublisned sianarawal Pata'ts Inscription 

(VeS. 1461), Khummana is descrided as tne son of 
349 0a Aawal. Again, in the gmealogy contained in tne 
Atgur Inscription (Vv... 1034) Khummana is mentioned 
as the son of K@labnojae On the cround, R.V. Somani 


toinks Kalabhoja was none but Bappa himself. 


_ : . 64 Lahn a . 
in the sount Abu Inscription (V.S. 1342) itis 


stated that Kalabhoje wedded the chaul women and was 


XXXLX, pe 190. 
IV, pp. 31-32. 


6&4. Verse 15, I.A., XVI, De 347. 
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the chief among the line of tne princes of his 
dynasty. Again, in tne oardic tradition it is 
stated that B3appa defeated the ruler of chaul and 
married his daughter. On this ground wieL. Mathur 
Nas suggested the identification of Kalabhoja with 


Bappa. 


Tod, writing on Kalabnoja, records that "ne was 
calied Karna, excavated Boraila lake and erected the 
grand temple of Exalinga on tne site of tne hermi- 
tage of Harita......". According to tne tradition, 
Bappa, a disciple of Harita, built a femous temple 
and dedicated it to skalinca Siva. Tod's statement, 
according to Mataur, is in harmony with the tradition 
till current in Newar that the builder of the 
Ekalinga temple wes Kalabhoja,who, for his bravery 


and proficiency as an archer, was also called Karna. 


Bappa's identification with Khummépa 1 


. 6 6 
DeRe dhancerkar®> A.C. Salerjee o. Se Dutt L. 


65. JASB, 1909, po. 189-19C. 
66. Mediaeval studies Cal. 1958, pp. 14-13. 


67. Leite Qe, 1923s, De 97. 
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; Py 8 & F ; 
Adris Banerjee ° and R.c. Masimaaee 7 have identi- 


fied Jappa with Khumaana I. 


Q 


Tne atguments put forward in favour of the 


view are the following : 


a) The date of Aparajita A.D. 661, while that of 
Allata was A.D. 953. Twelve generations ruled 
auring tne intervening period of 292 years. 

On an avefage, ro years may be alloted for 

eacn generation. The date of 3appa's abdication 
WaS AeDe 753, While tne date of Aparajita was 

AeD. 661. The difierence between these two el 
is 92 years. A:lowing tne same averace of 24 ae 
years for each ceneration, Bappa may be identified 


wita <nummana i, the fourtn in descent from 


b) Tne Guhilots of i.ewar are deseribed as velonying 
ees ie ae : rend ae 
to saopa Vaisa in tne inscriptions of tne 15th 


ee ee ee 


cantury and later date, while in tne inscriptions 


G8. archacological tiistory of South =- Bastera 


Ba j asthan, Vartan asi, 1970, De 17 1. 
69, tkagumdar, RC. cod. Classical ace, Bombay, 1970, 


Chapter Ke Pe 158. 


of the earlier seriod they are referred to as 
Khnummana Van gly « TRat Khumman a loomed large in 

the Guhilot tradition is also proved by the fact 
tnat of tne szirst 20 Gunilots, as inany as 3 bore 
that name and "tne most ancient poetic Chronicle of 
“ewar probably written in the 9th century ....... and 
eecescccccees Lecast during the reign of Pratapasimha 
is desiqnated Knummana xaso". acain, the traditional 
utterance, ‘Khumman aid you', is oftem used in 

iwewar, When one maxcs a false step. Mie <hummana 
aso, which deals witn tne military exloits of the 
Guhilots, strongly suggests that Bapod and Khummana I 


Lefer to the same eevee 


oa's identification with simha 


Bappa is identified with Simha on the 
tesa i ‘ : 71 ee Pe 
Pasis Of an inscription associating Cunilaputra 
Simna with Harita Hishi, who is relerrea to in a 
: ; : 72 Bee cal ‘ : 
number of inscriptioas as intimately associated 


with Zappa. 


70. IH. 2}. 1928, pe 797. 


71. JAS3, Vol. Vv, 1909, ive 167. 


+ 


726 Bheve lise De -T5F Ta Ay AVIy. pe 347. 


~ 427% 


The relevant lines of the eviirapn on the 
Sasis of which tne above identification unas sean 


yroposed are tne roilowing 3; 


¢ - . » - we ue a 4 — oe 
Svi- stclinga-ilar~ ar adiian a-P asuy at- acnarya 
astita Aasi - <snatriya - Guhilaputra (simha) 


ee eee 7 
nabdna sanodaya 3. 


al assessment or tas 3 views 


: eaves cee PE 

an inscription wrongly associates Sinha 

with darita Risni. out, on that ground, Saaidarkar 
oroposed the identification of Bapoa with simha, 


which is not tenaole on chronological crounds. 


, 75. Bg go ee ae 
C.V. Valdya = nas iceatified Bappa with 


Gunaditya or Guhadatta. He has e1 into consi- 


ot 
WG: oe Never 
deration an important inscriptioa Of tne Guhilas 


73. Jago LV Pte Pte i, De 48. vide JAS, Vol. V, 1909, 
pp. 167££. 

74. JASB., LV, Pt. I, 9. 48. Bhandarkar first identi- 
fied Bappa with Khummana I, later with simha. 

75. HMHL., La, De Gi.- 

76-6 ‘Atpur inscription (A. De 977) ag Lee XXXL X, 


pe 191. 
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woolen, for the tirst tines, cives tne fuller 
genealogy of tne eariy Gunilas. ayain, ne nas ignored 
tne evidence of the inscriptions dated A.D. 646 and 
oeDe O61 attributed to Sila and aparajita respectively 
sid toox then as descendants o£ Sappa, is «known to 
nave flourished, according to Vaidya ninself, in the 
Sth century aeDe Vaidya avgears to have bem more 
guided by the evidence of the later than tne earlier 


records. 


Bhandarkar's oriyinal viow in sugport of the 
identification of 8a .a witn Khuniana i was based 
oa the calculation of average reicn-period of twelve 
generations falling between A.D. 661 (Aparajita) and 
AeO. $33 (Allata). He again takes tne date A.D. 753 
civen in the skalingsouxaga as that of Sapva's 
abdication and places Knunaana-Bagpa in the fourth 
generation from a ,acajita. Tne evidence of the 
andar Inscription vs Bhartripatta II(a.p. 943) has 
not, nowever, deen taken into consideration. The 
date OL Bappa is simply referred to in the Bkaling _ 
moqndtuya as aed. 753, while in tne gxaliagapurana, 
whicu was composea at a later~periou, tue sane date 


is given as that of 3appa's abdication. Tne discre 


a 


pancy in the literzry tredition makes its unreliability 


ere | ee et 
apparent. Tne xajaprasasti-Mahekavya (1675 A.De), 
a medieval text, gives the date of Bappa, in words, 


aa ; : 7 
as ‘Macha ~ Sudi 7 in the year 191'(A.D. 134) ns 


In the inscriptions of tne 15th century A.D, 
the Guiilas are described as belonging 2zappa vanda, 
end in the earlier records tne Gunilas are described 
ac Knummana Vansly as pointed out by 5S. Dutta. 
it does not necessarily suygest that $4appa and 
chum ana represented the same ruler. Tne association 
o£ the Guhilas with Khummana or 3appa depended, to 
a .arge extent upon the glorification of tne former 
to the latter in tne tradition of wewar st a certain 
period of tine. That Khunmana :aignt be one of the 
most important personayes of tne fanily is indicated 
by the opigraphic evidence that ne successfully fought 
against ais adversaries. Similar exploits are also 
attributed to fila, Kalaonoja, Sitha and others. 

Tie date o£ the Knummana RaGso reaains still wcertain. 
Acain, tne untrustworthy charactor of the text is 
pointed out by G.H. ojnal® and its historical value 


: .. 79 
figs been questioned by 2.V. Vaidya . 


Tle Bevey CLK = KKK. appendcis, ops 14,93. 


79. HMHI, IZ, pe 80. 
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The identification ot Bappa with Kalabhoja 


nas Deen proposed on the basis o 


Fh 


tne RBjaprasasti 
‘ahakavya and Khyéta of Naigqsi. Toose are texts of 
a vaucn later poriscd and tneir historical value is 
aot beyond question. Assuaing 3390968 to be 
clabhoja, H.C. Ray has calcukated tiie reiqneperiod 
of $2 years for three gmeratiuns of ruters falling 
between A.D. 661, the dete vf aparajita, and A.D. 
753, the date of Bapoa's abdication. Zut this 
theory of allowing an average reign-period is not 


tenable in all cases. 


For instance, tne last tnree kings in the 

list of the Atyur Inscription are Narevanana, 

Pirate ae, Poe Se - F - : 
Salivanana and Saxtikunara. Naravahana's inserip- 

iy 4 rk 5 * a ° — 
tion is dated 4.D. 971, while Saktikumara's 
Atour Inscrivtion is dated A.D. 977. We nave, 
tnerefore, only a period of six years for three 
Generations of rulers. Assuming the absence of 
Naravahana's record, we might calculate from 
Ae De 953, tne dute of atlata, to A.D. 277, the date 
7 x : - 
Saxtikumara. In tnat cause, tne period of 24 years 
would cover four wenerations of rulers, allowing an 
avetage Of six years for each. sesides, Wwe have no 
idea Of the exact reign-period of Sapp from any 


available source. 


as pointed out vy sSomani on the basis of 
tue Atyur Inseristion aid wanaraial Pata'ls inscrip- 
tion (V.S. 1461), Kaladhoja-Bappa was the father of 
Knumagiae The evidence vf the latter record can 
Naraly be assessed, as it nas not yet Yeacred in 
yuolisned form. It appears, however, tnat the 
earlier tradition was somenow distorted in a later 


record. 


Mathur’s contention that the wedding of the 
Cnaul woman by both Kalabhoja and Bappa suggests 
tneixr identification,is not based on reasonable 
grounds. That Kalabhoja was tne builder of the 
ekalinga Temple is not evident from any available 
record except a douontful tradition referred to by 


fod in a footnote. 


Xaviraj Shy wal Das's suygestion identifying 
3appa with Mahendra Ii is again based upon an 
averace calculation of tne reij@-period of 92 years 
from a.D. 661, the date Of aparajita, to A.D. 753, 
tne date Of wapoa's aocication, for three generations 
of rulers. The averuge is too niyh to de accepted. 
In addition, one can hardly voucnsafe A.D. 753 as 
tne date of Bappa'’s abdication on tne basis of the 


skalinaa Pur@a. 
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Scholars wno have identified oe with 
Bapgpa Nave given aryuments wnich are guite tenable. 
If we proceed on the basis of the epicraphic records 
beginning from the 3anoli Inscrintion, we find in most 
Of them the descrintion of the militery exploits of 
Site at length. At a later period, tiie ,eovle forgot 
the original name of Sila due to the widest popu- 
larity of his nickname 3appa throughout Mewar. That 
explains why in the later record. we find often 
tne occurrence of the rane of Bappa, as the fame of 
his military exploits: and benevolent rule crossed 
tie limits of muwar and spread in the whsle of 


ra ajp utan ae 


There is a striking similarity in tne 
cenedloyy given ia tne Atyur Inscription and the 
KWiohalgarh Lascri»tioa. According to the Atpur 
inscription, Sila Was succeeded by Aparajita and 
preceeded by Naga, while tne Kumbnelgarn iascription 
iaforms us that Bapya was succeeded by agarajita and 
preceeded by Nagae Tnais evidence is strong enough 
to establish the identification of ia witn Bappae 

According to some, the autnor of the 


Kumohalgarh Inscristion iiinselft seems to nave confused 
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tne controversy regarding the identification of 


ee 2, , ; . sat 5 ee 
Boppa with Sila, es he first nentions 3appa as 
tne founder of the faaily in verses 121-126 and 
describes Gunadatta as his son. So there is little 


alts cy ts bs Se BO : 
chance of this identificatioa”~~. Again, "some 


4 


even identify 3apoa with Siladitye which is absurd 


duuw to tne xnowa detes of soth?t, 


Regarcinc the first objecticn, it may be 
poiated out that tiie autiuor of the recurd himself 
states that ne aas corrected tne errors and prepared 
the list after a laborious research by consulting 
nany old prasastis dealing with the genealogy 6f 
the rulers of the beg So the Genealccy cone 
tained in the Rajavarnana section, the original 
portion of tne inscription, shouid be attached with 
more importance. The Rajavarnana section tallies 
with the Atpur Inscription. Recgarding the second 
objection, it may ne argued that tne date of Bappa 
as cCiven in the gkalin ananatmya and tic zkaling = 
surgaa, that is, tie elyhtn century aD. may oe 


attaciied with least importance, as the texts in 


30. Svaani, aie Ve, Ose CLts De 39. 
61. sanerjee, adris, o5.cit. oo. 171. 


&2. Verse 138. 


question record the Dardic tradition only. 
O21 super cround regaraing tne chronological 

. tj f. : -_ = * . 
2Yusition of Sila allies Sappa, when we teke into 


consideration the date A.D. 046 Of tne Sauoli 


fe. ar _. es -_ * ] 

ansctiontion. sila alias sagpa prowably ruled from 
a rf - . “ 

ede 640 tO AD. 661, tiie date Sf Silu's successo 
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Rise of the Guhilas to Power 


The decline of the Gupta empire was followed 
by the rise of a number of independant kingdoms 
struggling with each other for political supremacy 
in Northern India. Among them mention may be made of 
the kingdoms ruled over by the Maitrakas, the 
Kalachuris, the Maukharis, the Later Guptas, the 
Gurjaras, the Guhilas, and the kingdoms of Bengal, 
Orissa, Nepal and Assam. The kingdoms of Kashmir and 
Thaneswar came into prominence in due course. 
Northern India did not witness an imperial unity till 
the advent of Harshavardhana (606-647 A.D.) in north 
Indian politics as the king of Kanauj. It was in the 
background of political disintegration during the 
period between the downfall of the Imperial Guptas 
and the rise of Harshavardhana to power that the 
Guhilas carved out an independent kingdom of their 
own in Mewar (Rajputama) and came to be recognised 


as a political power of importance. 


- 10 - 
Guhadatta 


Guhila also known as Guhadatta, was the 
founder of the Guhila dynasty. The Atpur Inserjp- 
tion? distinctly refers to Guhadatta as the 
progenitor of the Guhila family. As the date of 
Sila or Siaaitya is known to be 646 AD. (Samqhi 
Ingcription) - Guha, or Guhadatta, fourth in ascent 
from the former, might have ruled in A.D. 566, if 
We assigg a average relq-period of 20 years fer 
each reign. 


The Chitor Inscription (V.S. 1331) informs 
us that Guhila (Guhadatta) who was as glorious as 
Vishnu ruled his territory with justice ad the 
line of kings descended from him bore the well- 
known nane of Guhila®, “the pisachas experiencing 
great joy at the close embrace with their wives, 
fattened on the blood of the armies of the hostile 
kings, do not, when the Guhila king conduct a 


ie leA- XXXIX, Pe 191. 
as Eel. XX, Pe 97. 


3. Verse 13, Bhave ing. pe 15. 


battle remember, the flight of Bhimasena, the cause 
Of the destruction of the Kurus"*, From the evidence 
furnished by the Chitor Inscription, it would be 
YeasOnable for us to assume that he acquired the 
status of a powerful king even at the beginning of 
his career. It has been suggested by G.H. Ojha that 
after the fall of Huma Mihirakula the whole of 
Rajputama and neighbouring countries came wder the 
authority of Guhadatta’. The expansion of the 
Guhila kingdom and the consolidation of it should 


have taken reasonable time. 


In 1869, two thousands silver coins’ were 
dug up at Agra. Those coins bearing the legends xi 
Guhila and Guhilapati were attributed by Cunningham 
to Guhadatta. It has been suggested by some scholars’ 
that those coins, having been found at Agra, should 
be attributed to a king ruling in the region. But 
We have no evidence to show that ay Guhila king, 
so powerful and rich as to issue as many as 2000 


coins, ruled in Agra region. H.C. Ray? holds that 


4. Verse 14, Bhay. Ing. pe 75. 

S. HR I, pp. 400ff. 

6. Carlleye, An. Rep. AcSel. IV pe 95. 

7. Samar, R.L., ‘Ancient coins of Mewar’, JNSI. XX, 
Pt. I (1955) p. 26. 


8. Det. It. Pe 1199. 


Sci Guhila or Guhila 1 coins belonged to Guhila II 
Of the Chatsu branch. But that Guhila II served as 
a feudatory under the Pratihara ruler Bhoja I 
(836-885 A.D.) is evident from the Chatsu_ Inscrip- 
tion? of Baladitya. There is less probability that 
a feudatory ruler shouid have an independent coinage 
of his own. so Ojha’° is quite justified in attri- 
buting those coins to Guhadatta-Guhila. 


11 of Guhadatta have been 


Further, nine coins 
brought to our notice. On palaeoOgraphical grounds, 
those pieces have been assigned to the 6th cmtury 
AeD. Of these coins, three are made Of copper ad 
the rest are of coOpper-plated silver. On most of 
these coins, we find the bust of the king, wearing 
a crown the legend Guha, the solar symbol ad the 


Sassamiia fire-altar. 


On the silver coins the legend is Guhilg sri 
F 
or Sri Guhila whereas on the copper and copper-plated 


silver coins the legend is Guha only. It may be 


9. Eele xII, Pe 10. 
10. HR I. pp. 400fF. 


11. JNSI, XX, pp. 26ff. 
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argued that the coins bearing two different types 
Of legends should be attributed to two different 
rulers. But from the epigraphic records it appears 
that the names Guhila and Guha were borne by one 


and the same king. 


Bhoja 


Guha, Guhadatta or Guhila was succeeded by 
Bhoja. From the Kumbhalgarh Inscription’? (1460 ap.) 
it is known that Guha had a son Lativinoda by name. 
He was so called as he passed his days in enjoyment 
with the ladies from Lata Country. As the nane is 
not furnished by any other epigraphic record, it is 
probable that he did never rule. Guhadatta was 
immediately succeeded by Bhoja. Assigning a period 
Of 20 years for each reign and counting backward from 
the time of Slla (A.D. 646, Sgmoli inscription), it 
may be held that Bhoja might have ruled sometime 
between A.D. 586 and AD. 606. 


The Mount Abu Ingcription (VeS. 1342) yields 
the information that Bhoja was a devotee of Vishnu, 


12. Verses 127 to 133, Bele XXIV, pp. 304ff. 
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who crushed the pride of the ocean?, The Kuabhal- 
garh Inscription (A.D. 1460) informs us, that he 
constructed a tank of Fealingajil4, so from these 
records it appears that Bhoja was himself a devotee 
of Vishnu inspite of his patronage to Ekalingaji, 
the family-deity of the Guhilas. Iwo copper coins2° 
of Bhoja have so far been discovered. On the obverse 
Of the first coin, before the bust of the king the 
legend Bho is engraved. It is taken to suggest the 
abbreviation of the naze Bhoja. On the obverse of 
the second coin, the legend Sri Bhoja is engraved 
before the bust of the king. The reverses of both 
the coins are blurred and difficult to decipher. 


Mahendra and Naga 


After Bhoja, Mahendra and Naga ascended 


the throne of Mewar one after another. Some 


16 


scholars” are of opinion that Mahendra - Naga should 


be identified with Nagaditya who had a tragic end 


13. Ver se 13, IeAe XVI, Pe 347 e 
14.6 Ver se 25, Eel. XXIV, pe 317 e 
15. JNSI. XX, Pt. I, ppe 26 ff. 


16. Raychaudhuri, GeCe, History of Mewar, Cal, 
Pe 29. 
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at the hands of the Bhils, according to the bardic 
tradition. If we go through the ito!’ in scr on 
we find that Mahendra and Naga are mentioned sepa- 


rately. In the Kunbhalgarh Inscription, it is stated 


that Mahendra, Naga, Bappa and Aparajita were 


18 | It is, 


successively born in the family of Guhila 
therefore, not unlikely that Mahendra ruled between 
606-626 A.D. and Naga between 626-646 A.D. The last 
date of Naga is the date of Sila or glladitya.® 

alias Bappa, the successor of Naga or Nagaditya of 


tradition. 


When the first four kings of the Guhila 
family ruled in Mewar (566 to 646 A.D.), the 
Maukharis and Harshavardhana are known to have em joyed 
successively political supremacy in Northern India. 
It is not known whether the Maukharis or Harshavar- 
Ghana held sway in Mewar. The expmsion of 
Harshavardhana's suzerainty in Gujrat and Kathiawar 
region and the defeat of the Maitraka king Dhara- 
sena II in his hands probably suggests that south- 


17. IeAe XXXIX, Pe 191. 


18. Verse 139, Ele XXI¥. pp. HO4fft. 
19. EI. XX. Pe 97. 


Western Rajasthan’? might have been included in 
Harsha’s empire. The first-half of the 7th century 
AeD. Was characterized by the dominance of Harsha- 
vardhana in North-Indian politics. 


Sila alias Bappa 


It is during the period when Siladitya alias 
Bappa (A.D. 646-661) ruled in Mewar, the reign of 
Harsha had already come to an end. The absence of 
an imperial authority let loose the centrifugal 
forces. The use of the royal titles of Maitraka king 
Dharasena Iv") as pargnabhattaraka Patmesvara Mahars- 
jadhiraja Chakravartin in A.D. 645 and the use of 
vikrana Sanvat in the Guhila records of Nagda-Ahar 
indicate that the territories in which Harsha had 
his sway formed independent kingdoms. Till the rise 
of the Imperial Pratiharas in Kanauj, there was no 
power in the North which could resist the Guhilas 


from acquiring more and more political power. 


20. Cf. Sircar, DeCe, The Guhilas of Kisiindha, Cal, 
1965, pe 48. . 


21e- Eel XXXV, ppe 282-28 3. 
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From the Samold Inscription?” (a.p. 646) 
| apa 
we learn that Siladitya was the conquerer of his 


foes and as a giver of delight to the gods, brah- 
Manas and gurus, was another moon on the earth for 
his clan. The inscription yields the information 
about the construction of the temple of Arapyayasini- 
Devi by Jentaka, the leader of a merchant's guild. 
Jentaka migrated from Vatanagara, which is identical 
with Vasantgarh in the Sirohi State, about sixteen 
miles from Samoli, the findspot of the inscription. 
Zinc and Copper mines were excavated during the 
reign of Siladitya providing resources and wealth. 
That the prosperity of Mewar presumably attracted 
the merchants to Mewar appears from the above 
record. Siladitya extended the boundary of his 
kingdom upto Bhumat district and Sirohi state, as 
Samoli and Vasantgarh lie within this area. 


The Chitor Ingcription?? (v.S. 1331) tells 
us that dila had taken the goddess of victory from 


the m§tangag after bathing her in water from the 


226 Eel. XX Pe 97. 
23. Verse 20, Bhay. Ing. pp. 75ff. 


2 14936ce 


edge of his sword. The word matangas has been taken 
to indicate the Kiratas, mountaineers, barbarims 
etce and as such they might represent the Bhils**. 
We may recall in this connection, the violent death 
of Nagaditya in the hands of the Bhils recorded in 
the bardic tradition. Sila alias Bappa seems to 


have taken a revenge against the Bhils. 


The expression navarajyalakshmi*> occurring 


in the inscription seems to indicate the recovery 

of the lost paternal kingdom. We are told by the 
Mount Abu Inscription (V.S. 1342) that the country 
which was in battle totally submerged in the dripping 
fat (Meda) of the wicked people by Bappaka bears the 
av 


/ as 
name Sri Medapa . The ‘wicked people’, referred 


to here, probably stand for the Bhils. 


According to the bardic tradition Bappa spent 
his early life at Nagindra, identical with Nagahrada 
or Nagda near Udaipur. Later, he served wnder the 


Mori prince of Chitor, Mana or Manuraja. After giving 


24. Raychaudhuri, G.C., History of Mewar, Cal, p. 29. 
25. Verse II, Bhave Ing. De 15. 
26. Ver se 7, IeAe xvi, pe 347. 


successful resistance to the foreign invasion, he 

is said to have overthrown the power of the Moris 

or Mauryas and founded the Guhila dynasty of Mewar’. 
The historicity of the tradition may be exanined in 


the light of epigraphic records discovered so far. 


The existence of the Moris or Mauryas is 
evident from some epigraphic records. Firstly, in 
a record discovered at Jhalrapatan dated AD. 690, 


the Mauryas are referred to78 


« Secondly, a record 
found in Kotah state (dated A.D. 736-739) refers to 


the local prince as a friend of king Dhavala of 
29. ghirdly, the Dabok Ingcriptiog, 
also known as Dhog Inscription ™, refers to 


lappadeva as the suzerain of Guhilaputra Dhanika who 
31 


Maurya lineage 


ruled in Udaipur. D.R. Bhandarkar~” reads the date 


of the inscription as 407 G.E., that is, AD. 725~ 


726. RoR. Halder?’ reads it as 207 HeE., that is, 


27. ARI, pe 245. 

28. LeAs LVI, pe 2133 Eole XX Ppe 122ff 3 
Bhandarkar’s list No. 18. 

29 LeAe XIX, De 19- 


30. Eele XX, De 187. 


31e Bhandarkar's list No. 1371. 
326 Bel. xX, De 122. 


A-De 813. D.C. sircar?? 


refutes these readings and 
suggests that the year would be V.S. 701 correspon- 
ding to A.D. 644. But neither the date read by 

R.R. Halder, nor the date read by DeCe Sircar seems 
to be correct, as Harsharaja, fourth in descent from 
Dhanika according to the Chatsu Inscription ** of 
Baladitya (of the 10th century A.D.), was a contem- g 
porary of Bhoja lI, that is, Pratihara Mihira Bhoja 
(83-885 A.D.). Of course, Sircar did not identify 
Dhanika of Dhod or Dabok Ingcriptiog with Dhajika 
Of Chatgu Inscription. However, on palaeographical 
grounds, the characters are not earlier than the 
8th or 9th century A.D. In that case, AD. 725~26, 
as suggested by Bhandarkar, should be acceptable as 
the date of the inscription. Further, Dhavalappa 
deva, mentioned in this record, seems to be the sane 
as Dhavala, referred to in the record found at 
Kotah?>. The rg lca Dabok Inscription indicates 
that the Guhilas/remained feudatories under the 
Mauryas till the latter were overthrown in the 2nd 
quarter of the 8th century A.D. by Pratihara king 
Nagabhata I alias Nagavaloka. 


33. Sircar, DeC. opecit. PP- 32-33. 
34. Eel. XII, pe 10. 
356 TeAe xT xX, pe 19. 


The Dabok Inscription describes Dhanika 
as the son of Guhila who ruled over Dhavagarta. The 
Chatsu Inscription mations Dhanika as the son of 
Guhila. It is, therefore, not wlikely Dhanika of 
the Chatsu Inscription branched off from the Chatsu 
line and migrated to Dhavagarta. This is chroolo- 
gically tenable. Again, one Dhanika figures as a 
local ruler in the Inscription dated V.S. 887 
(A.D. 830) discovered at Nasun in Ajmer - Merwara, 


where he is described as the father of Iganabhata™. 


It is stated in the bardic tradition that 
Bappa conquered Chitor from the Mori king Mana?’, 
who is to be identified with the author of a 
inscription. If we consider Mana to be the last king 
Of the Maurya dynasty of Udaipur, it is difficult 
to hold that Dhavalappadeva, the Maurya king, ruled 
in Udaipur in A.D. 738. It seems that Mama Mori and 
Dhavalappa of the Maurya lineage did not belong to 
One and the same family and that they did not rule 


3% 


in the same area. DC. Sircar~™ has given a genealogy 


%- LeAe LIX, Pe 21- 
37. AR. I, De 245. 
38. Sircar, D.C. Op.cite Pe 52. 
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of the Mauryas of U.P. - Rajasthan region on the 
basis Of an epigraph of the later Mauryas fowmd at 
Mathura. The epigraph contains the names of some 
kings of this family, namely, Krishnaraja, Chandra- 
gupta, Aryaraja and Karka Dindiraja. The last- 
mentioned king is said to have burnt the city of 
Kanyakubja towards the close of the reign of Harsha. 
It is to be noted that Sircar places Dhavalappa 
(Dhavalatma I), the overlord of Guhila Dhanika 
(644 AeDe), between Krishnaraja and Chandragupta. 
He also suggests that Dhavalataan (Dhavalappa II), 
the overlord of the Brahmana Chief Sivagana of the 
Kanaswa Inscription (738 A.D.) 39 was the successor 
Of Karka Dindiraja and that Dhavalappadeva of the 
Debok Inscription may have been a predecessor of 


~ - 


Dhavalatman of the Kgnagwa Inscriptiog. 


Sircar’'s view is not beyond criticism. 
Firstly, there is hardly anything to show that 
Dhavalappadeva, the overlord of Guhila Dhanika, was 
the successor of Krishnaraja. Secondly, the date of 


the Dabok Inscription as suggested by Sircar raises 
doubt. Thirdly, the Kanagwa Inscription (738 A.D.) 


39 Lehe XIX, pe 19. 
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mentions the name of Dhavalatman (not Dhavalappa) 
who, according to Sircar, is to be identified with 
Dhavalappa II. Bven if we identify Dhavalappa with 
Dhavalatman, it is difficult to understand how 
Dhavalatman could be the successor of Karka Dindiraja 


of the Mauryas Of the Mathura region. 


In fact, no relation betwee the Mauryas 
Of the Mathura region and Dhavalappadeva of the 
Dabok Inscription is traceable. It ig also not 
possible to determine without evidence the relation 
between the fanily of Maurya Dhavalappadeva and the 
Moris of Chitor. The Chitorgarah Mang Sarovara ing- 
stiption*® (v.s. 870, AeD. 713) contains the name 
of four Kings viz. Mahesvara, Bhima, Bhoja ad Mama. 
There is no similarity between these names and the 
name Of Dhavalappa. The name Dhavalappa is also not 
similar with those of the Mauryas of the Mathura 
Ingcription*? of the 7th or 8th century A.D., namely, 
Krishnaraja, Chandragupta, Aryaraja ad Dindiraja. 
Bhandarkar suggests that Dhavalappa is a south 


40. Bhandarkar’ gs List No. 16 + AR, ASI, 1934-35, 
Ppe 56 ££. 


41. Eel XXXII, ppe 207 ££. 


Indian name. D.C. Sircar holds that the family of 
Dhavalappa was related to that of the Konkan region 
in the south. The tradition about Bappa’s occupation 
of Chitor from a Mori ruler, which is apparently 
connected with the existance of the Mori clan of 
Paranmara Rajputs, may refer to the prior Maurya 
occupation in parts of Rajasthan ’?, It is probable 
that after the disruption of the mighty Gupta empire, 
The Mauryas along with their different branches 
including the Guhilas came to the forefront. 


- ~ 


da oce Chiter ? 


according to the bardic tradition, in the 
first-half of the 8th century A.D., Bappa Rawal is 
said to have brought Chitor mder his occupation *>, 
Bappa’s conquest of Chitor from the Mori king Maa, 
as Claimed in the bardic tradition, is also found 
in the Rajaprasasti Mahakavya“ of the latter-half 
of the 17th century A.D. and the epigraphic records 


42. Sircar, D.C., Opecite De 52. 
43. mR. Ie Pe 245. 


44. Rajapragasti Mahakavyg, 3rd Canto, Vv. 9-19. 


>. re Bappa was in occupation 


of the same century* 
of Chitor, it is difficult to explain his rule 

from Nagahrada. No early records of the Guhilas 
associate Bappa with Chitor. The earliest know 
epigraphic record of the Guhilas which for the first 
time mention the name of Bappa is the Exalinga 
Inscription of Naravahana”© (A-De 971). It is stated 
in the inscription that Bappa flourished at 
Nagahrada. The inscriptions of the 13th century a.p*” 
also associate him with Nagahrada. The bardic tradi- 
tion is not, therefore, confirmed by the early 
epigraphic records. On the other hand, it appears 

from the available records that the Guhilas in the 
early period ruled from NagdaAhar region and Chitor 
Was brought wnder their occupation at a much later 
date. Again, it is stated by toa’? that Chitor was 

in possession of a prince named Kukkur esvara in 

754 A.D. There remains still an wncertainity, although 
it seems that he is to be identified with a Pratihara 


ruler of the time. 


45. ‘Raysagar Talao Inscription’ (V.S. 1732), 
Bhave Ing. pe 145. 
46. Bhav. Inge pe 69. 


47. *‘Chitor Ins.‘ (V.S. 1331), Bhave Inse pe. 75. 
‘Mount Abu Ins.* (V.S. 1342), TeAs XVI, pe 347. 
48. Re 1II, pe 1823. 
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An attempt may be made to explain why the 
name of Bappa is associated with Chitor. The tradi- 
tion informs us that the Guhilas traced their descent 
from their ancestor Bappa Rawal and for that matter 
his name may have been associated with Chitor, which 
formed for centuries the nerve centre of Mewar. The 
reason why so many legends gathered round the name 
of Bappa is obvious. Contemporary records do not 
suggest that he occupied Chitor. On the otherhand, 
it is quite evident from the records*” that during 
the reign of Jaitrasimha (1213-1252 AeD.), Chitor 
Was occupied by the Guhilas and formed the capital 
of the Guhilas after the destruction of Nagda by the 
Muslims”. The earliest Guhila capital was at 
Nagahrada or Nagda, wherefrom it was later shifted 


to Aghata or Ahar in the time of Bhartripatta rr°t 


49. Chirwa Inscription (V.S. 1330) records that Jaitra- 
simha appointed Kshema as the talaraksha of the 
fort, Verses 29-31. Eel. XXII, pe 288, 

The Kumbhalgarh Inscription (V.S. 1517) suggests 
that Jaitrasimha excreised sway over Chitrakuta, 
Aghata,Medapata and Vagada, Verses 153-55 Eel. 
XXIV, pp. 325ff. 


50. HR. II. p. 460. 


51. ‘Ahar Inscription of Bhartripatta II' (a.D. 943) 
RMR 1914 p. 2. 
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(942-43 A.D.) Again, during the time of Vijaya- 
simha, sometime in the last quarter of the 11th 
century A.D, the Guhila capital was transferred to 
Nagda and during the time of Jaitrasimha (1213-1252 


A.D.) the capital was finally transferred to Chitor. 


That Bappa was not the founder of the 
Guhila dynasty is evident from the Ekalinga Ingerip- 
tion (971 AeD-) where it is stated that he was the 
moon among the princes of the Guhila fanily. In the 
Atpur Inseription>= (AeDe 977) occurs the name of 
Guhadatta as the first name in the genealogicai list. 
But tradition furnishes the information that Bappa 
seized royal power by the grace of a saint named 
Harita and the same is repeated in a large number of 
epigraphic records’. This leaves one with an impress 
ion that the Guhilas first came to power in the time 


of Bappa The tradition is confirmed by the occurrence 


52. Bhave Ins. pe 69. 

53. leA. XXXIX, pe 191. 

54. Verses 10-11, ‘Chitor Ins.‘ (V.S. 1331) Bhgv. Ins. 
pe 75. Verses 10-11 ‘Mount Abu Ins.‘ (V.S. 1342) 
IeAe XVI, pe 347. Verses 15-16 ' Ekalinga Ins. 
(V.S.1545) Bhav. Ins. p. 117. 
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of the name of Bappa at the top of the list of the 
Guhila rulers in later records. Tradition along with 
some late Guhila records have thus exalted the 


position of Bappa. 


But history should be separated from myth. 
Bardic tradition did not grow in a century or two, 
but required a long time for its crystalisation. 
Further, the bards began to play their role in the 
court of Chitor after the Guhilas had seized perma 
nently an imperial power. Therefore, it seens that 
the bardic tradition did develop much later than 
the time of Bappa. Bappa was not the founder of the 
royal dynasty. Rather, he was the founder of the 
greatmess of the Guhila dynasty and we cannot 
reasonably subscribe to the view based on tradition 


that he first brought Chitor under his occupation >», 


55- Chattopadhyay, BeK.,- ‘The first Guhila occupa- 
tion of Chitor’ Published in the summaries of 


papers. AIOCc XXXI, pe 313. 
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The number of coins attributed to Bappa 
are three”, One gold coin bearing the legend 
Sci vappa is attributed to him by G.H. Ojna>’, 
another gold coin bearing a legend of doubtful rea~ 
ding sri Vapparaja is attributed by A.S. Altekar 
and a copper coin bearing an illegible legend read 


as Sr. Vappa is attributed by A.S. Altekar >” and 


RL. Samar >”, The obverse and reverse devices of 
these three coins are similar with slight variations. 
The gold coin of Ojha weighing 115 grains was found 
at Ajmer. The findspot and weight of Altekar's coin 
is not recorded and the findspot of R.L. Sanar's 
copper coin weighing 27 Frattis is not known. 

The obverse of the coins shows a border of dots, 
which is called mala in Rajputana. The legend refe- 


rring to the issuer of the coin, a standing tridmt, 


56. Chattonadhyay, BeK. “Some coins attributed to 
Guhila ruler Bappa"” - JNSI XLVII (1985) pp.129-1%. 


57. URI. I. pp» 110-1117 JASB (1927) pt. II. 14 ; 
NS. XXIII, pp. 14-18. NPP I (1921) No.3 
ppe 214-285. 


58. PAIOC, VII (Baroda, 1933) pp. 703-705. 
59. JNSI. xX, pt. I, PPe 26 ff. 
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a Phallus symbol of Siva, a bull in a sitting 
posture facing the phallus symbol and below a mm, 
with usually long face and pierced ears, lying 
prostrate on its stomach, below the bull and the 
phallus symbol. Trident is said to be the weapon of 
Siva and bull is the vehicle of the god. 


Again, the reverse of the coins shows the 
border of dots, the chowri and the umbrella, the 
cross within a circle and the cow suckling its calf. 
Below, there are two parallel lines associated with 


the symbol of a sign, 


It is interesting to note that the obverse 
and reverse devices of the coins in question confirm 
the information about Bappa that may be deduced from 


61 


the epigraphic records and the bardic tradition’. 


60. The chowri and the umbrella seem to represent the 
royality. The cross within a circle is said to be 
the symbol of the solar race. The two parallel 
lines with the presence of fish is the indication 
of the two banks of river Kutila. 

61-6 a) ‘Chitor Ins.* (V.S. 1331) - Bhaev. Ins. p. 75. 
b) ‘Mount Abu Ins.’ (V.S. 1342) - ITeAs XVI, pe 347. 


62. AR I. ppe 244-246. 
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The obverse devices remind us of Bappa’s devotion 
to Ekalingaji or Siva. the reverse devices sean to 
suggest that the king who claimed descent from the 
sOlar race mjoyed sovereiqn power. Beginning his 
career as a shepherd tending cattle on the bak of 
a river under the order of Harita Rishi, Bappa 
ultimately rose to the royal position. These facts 
about Bappa’s career seen to be illustrated by the 


devices occurring on the coins bearing his nane. 


A re-exanination of the legends occurring 
on the coins is essential before finalising their 
attribution to the Guhila ruler Bappa himself. 
Although it has bee claimed by Altekar and Samar 
that on their respective coins occur the legend 
Sci Vapparaja and Stl Vappa, one may have a strong 
reason to raise doubt regarding the reading of the 
legends. Besides, the script used in the coins sens 
to be far removed from the probable date of Bappa 
suggested so far by different scholars. On the other 
hand, the legend occurring on G.H. Ojha’s specimen 
appears to be clearly referring to the name of 
sl Vappa. There is no indication to suggest that 
the latter part of the legend referring to Raja is 
missing. Palaeographically, the Brahmi script used 
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on Ojha’s specimen is assiqied to the 7th or the 
Sth century A.D. On this ground, he suggested that 
the epithet Bappa, meaning ' father’, was most 
probably attributed to the Guhila ruler Kalabhoja. 
But as it appears from George Buhler’s palaeographic 
chart, the script in question should be more reaso- 
nably assigned to the ?th century A.D. In that 

case, Bappa is to be identified with the Guhila 
king Sila. 


Whereas G.H. Ojha’s specimen was discovered 
at Ajmer in Rajputaéna, the findspots of the other 
two coins still remain wcertain. Keeping in view 
this uncertainty as also late date of the script 
used on those coins, it would be reasonable to 
question whether those were issued during the reign 
of Bappa himself. It wag not unlikely that those 
two specimens were just imitations in gold and. 
copper of the original one. The imitations were 
presumably devised by some later rulers of Rajputma 
to commemorate the contributions made by Bappa 
towards the consolidation of the Guhila power in 


Mewar. 
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Now, the question remains why Bappa issued 
a single gold coin represemted by the specimen of 
Ojhae It appears that the coin was not meant for 
circulation as a medium of exchange. Rather, it 
might have been issued immediately after Bappa’s 
accession to royal power in order to commemorate an 
event of national importance to the Guhilas. Secondly, 
the question may be raised whether the epithet Bappa 
meaning ‘father’ could be used by Bappa himself. 
Because, it was in all probablity attributed to him 
by later generations of the Guhila rulers out of 
gratitude to him. It may be suggested, in this 
connection, that Bappa Was the name given to the 
king in question before his accession by his precep- 
tor Harita Rishi out of love and affection. That is 
why, Bappa never attempted to shake off this epithet 
awarded to him by Harita. The tradition recorded in 
the epigraphs give us to understand that it was by 
the grace of the Harita Rishi Bappa rose to political 
power and royal position. The epithet that had bem 
originally symbol of affection seems to have been 


later used as that of gratitude. 
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Aparajita 


Siladitya alias Bappa was succeeded by 
Aparajita, the 6th king of the Atpur Inscription. 
We have an inscription of the time of Aparajita®? 
(661 A.De), the findspot of which is Kunda, a village 
near Nagda. It describes Aparajita's leader of 
forces Was Varahasimha. It is significant to note 
that Aparajita is simply styled raja, whereas his 
leader of forces Varahasimha is styled mahgraja, 
indicating his de-facto authority. Although 
Aparajita was the ruler the military command seems 
to have been at the disposal of Varahasimha. It was 
by the acter’ s prowess that a number of rajaswere 
forced to/down their heads before Aparajite’*. The 
inscription also records that Yasomati, the wife of 


Varahasimha, constructed a temple of Vishnu. 
Mahendra II 


Mahendra II succeeded Aparajita. We get little 
information from the available epigraphic records 


63. Bele IV, Pppe 32= 32. 


64. Verse 34 'Nagda Ins. of Aparajita’ (661 AeDe), 
Eels IV, ppe 31-32. 
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about the reign of Mahendra. Even his specific 

date remained still wknown. The date of his prede- 
cessor Aparajita is known to be 661 AD, while 
that of his 10th successor Bhartripatta II is 

943 AeDe Therefore the period of (943-661) = 282 
years was covered by 10 generations. Assigning a 
period of 28 years for each reign on an average 
calculation, it may be held that Mahendra ruled 
sometime about the seventh decade of the 7th catury 


AeDe 


Kalabhoja 


Mahendra was succeeded by Kalabhoja sometime 
in the beginning of the 8th century A.D. As pointed 


out by toa® 5 


. Kalabhoja’s warlike qualities are 
extolled in an inscription discovered in the valley 
of N&gda In the Atpur Inscri tion®® (AeDe 977), 
Kalabhoja is described as arkasomago bhitah, that is, 
resplendant like the sun and the moon. We are told 


by the Chitor Inscri on?! (v.S. 1331) that his 


65. RR. ZI, Pe 260. 
66. Verse 2, ‘Atpur Inscription’, I-A. XXXIX, p.191. 


67-6 Verse 21, Bhav. ins. Pe 75. 
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great prowess was shinning in all sides. He surpassed 
Kamadeva in comeliness of body and possessed of 
valour that was irrestible by his eenies. The Memt 
Abu Inscription®® (V.S. 1342) tells us that he was 
the crest ornament of the princes of the family, 
punished the ruler of Karnata, and delighted the mind 
with his lordly arts and friendly disposition. It has 
been suggested by G.C. Raychaudhuri®? that the 
Karnatas mentioned in the Mount Abu Inscription 

(V.eS» 1342) are the Chalukyas of Vatapi. The Chalukya 
King Vinayaditya (A.D. 680-696) claim to have exer- 
cised suzerainty over the Cholas and led an expedition 
to Northern India. Kalabhoja also put an end to the 
pleasure of love of Choda women!°, It appears that 
the Guhilas and the Chalukyas made a common cause 


against the Cholas. 


Khummana I 


Kalabhoja was succeeded by Khummana I. Who 
probably ruled sometime in the 2nd and 3rd quarter 


68. Verse 15, IeAe XVI, pe 347. 
69. HM Pe 32. 


06 LeAe XVI, De 347. 
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of the 8th century A.D. Some of his contemporaries 
were Dula Rai of sakambhari, Nagabhata I of Avanti, 
Brahmana Pratihara Siluka, ruler of Mandor (Jodhpur) 
Gurjaratra and Bhinmal in Marwar, Solanki Mongal Raj 
of Lata and Deva Raj Bhatti of Jaisalmer and 


Bhawalpur. 
Arab Invasion 3: Pratihara supremacy 


The eighth century created some problems in 
the life of Rajasthan. First, the problems were 
created by the invasion of the Arabs. Second, 
Rajasthan, particularly Mewar, became a cock-pit 


of the Pratihara-Rashtrakuta struggle. 


The scene opens by the invasion of Jwmaid, 
the Arab governor of Sindh, sometime between 724- 
739 A.D. during the Caliphate of Hasham (724-743 A.De). 
moa! t has quested from the Khummana Raso a description 
of the conflict between Khummana, the Mewar prince, 
and Mahmud Khorsan Pat, when the latter invaded Mewar. 


The reference given by Tod indicates that he was the 


71. AR. I, pe 260. 


famous Sultan of Ghajni. But, in order to avoid 
the chronological difficulties, Tod suggested the 
name of the Muslim chief to be a mistake for that 
of Abbasid Caliph aAl~ Manun (813-833 A.D.) Ojha 
opines? that if there is ay historical foundation 
of the tradition recorded in the Khummana Rago, the 
invasion should have taken place during the reiq 
of Khummana II, whose reign period is to be placed 
between 810-830 A.D. Khummana I most probably flou- 
rished in the 2nd and 3rd quarter of the 8th century 
AeD. It is more probable that his advetsary was 
Junaid who is said to have raided Marmad, Mandal, 
Dahnaj, Barwas, Ujjain and Al-Maliba’>, Marmad is 
to be identified with Maru-Mara, the desert region 
of Rajasthan corresponding to Jaisalmer and part of 
Jodhpur. Barwas is to be identified with Broach. 
Maliba and Ujjain stand for Malava and Ujjain of 
Madhya-Pradesh. Mandal is to be identified with 
Mandal in Jhalwar. It is stated by the Arab writer 


Al-Biladuri’ * that Junaid overran with formidable 


126 HR. Il. De 420. 
73. HIED. I. Pe 126. 
74. Ibid. 
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forces and devastated these regions. Similar account 
ig also available in the Navasari Grmt’” of 
Chaulukya prince Pulakesi Avaijanasraya (A.D. 739). 
It is learnt that the Arabs defeated the Saindhavas, 
Kachchellas, Cavotakas, Mauryas, Gurjaras and advanced 
as far south as Navasari. It is, therefore, possible 
that the Arab invasion took place either in AeD. 739 
or sometime before the date of the record. It has 
been suggested by G.Cc. Raychaudhuri’® that in the 
Raso, there is the reference to the incursions made 
by the forces of Junaid. But the success of the Arabs 


were short-lived. We come to know from the Gwalior 


Inscrip tion’ 7 


from the Arabs and gradually brought under his sway 


that Nagabhata I saved western India 


a large number of states that had been overrun by 

the Arabs. Nagabhata I came to power in A.D. 730 and 
Tuled upto A.D. 756. The last date is known from his 
Han sot Copper Plate Grant’®, Khummana was, therefore, 


75. BGI, Pt. I. pe 109. 

76. Raychaudhuri, G.C., History of Mewar, pe. 32. 
77. Eele XVIII, pe 112. 

78. Esl. XII, De 202. 
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a contemporary of Nagabhata I and probably fought 
against the Arab invaders side by side with the 
Pratihara ruler Nagabhata I (730-756 A.D.). It seems 
that the pratihara king acquired the leadership of 
petty kingdoms of Rajputana by his ceaseless efforts 
to resist the repeated incursions of the Arabs of 
Sindh. In this process, The Pratiharas rulling in 
Malwa, with the capital at Ujjain had their political 


supremacy recognised by the Guhilas of Mewar. 


In course of his campaign, Junaid conquered 
Bailaman and Jujr, entered Marwar and raiding 
Bhinmal, and Badnier (southern portion of Jodhpur 
Division) proceeded as far as Malwa and finally 
returned through Gujrat. The bardic tradition recor- 


ded by toa’? 


informs us that Durlabha Rai, popularly 
known as Doola Rai, the Chahanana king of Sanbhar 
was first attacked by the Muhammedans. Doola Rai was 
slain and his only child of seven years was killed 
by an arrow while playing on the battlenents’’, 


Bhinmal, Mandor and Chitor seem to have been greatly 


79. AR. II. p. 426. 
80. TeHeQe XXIX, ppe 315ff. 
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affected by the incursions of Junaid. The Arabs, 
however, received a set back, when they reached Nava- 
sari, at the hands of brave Pulakesi of Lata. Again, 
the Gwalior pragasti®! of Bhoja I (8%-885 A.D.) of 
the 9th century A.D. tells us that the Mlechhas were 
defeated by Nagavaloka or Nagabhata I. It is, there- 
fore, not unreasonable to hold that a coalition of 
powers was formed to resist the Arabs. This coalition 
was joined by Nagabhata I, Pulakesi of Lata and 


Khummana I. 


The Arab invasion appears to have had its 
impact on Rajputana in general and on Mewar in 
particular. Although Al-Biladuri does not inform us 
whether the Guhila capital Nagda was invaded by the 
Muslims. But the storm appears to have blown over 
Mewar, as the Mauryas who were ruling with their 
centre of power at Chitor had to bear the brunt of 
the invasion. During this perfod of crisis, Khumma- 
na I might have stood against the invaders and 
defended his territory. Khummana fought with the ruler 
Of the Deccan®*, probably identical with Rashtr akuta. 


8i.e Eel. XVIII, De 112. 


82. Verse 136, *Kumbhalgarh Inscription’ (1460 A.De) 
Eel. XXIV, pp. 304ff. 


Dantidurga and also had a encounter with Singh 
of Malwa? 3, 


It has been stated by toa?* that “Khomman 
fought twenty - four great battles and his name 
like that of Caesar became a family distinction....... 
Khoman by the advice of the Brahmins, resiqed the 
Gadi to his younger son Jograz: but again resumed, 
Slaying his advisers and execrating the name of 
Brahmin, which he almost exterminated in his ewn 
dominions. Khoman was at length slain by his own 


son Mangul", 


We have at present no evidence except the 
bardic tradition that Khoman or Khummana abdicated 
the throne in favour of his younger son Jograj. In 
the epigraphic records we do not find mention of the 
name of Jagraj as the son of Khummana. Again, the 
available epigraphic evidence do not suggest his 
abdication of the throne in favour of his younger 
son. We have no evidence that Khoman was slain by 


his own son Mangul. The name of the latter is also 


83. Ekalingamahatmya, Verse 31. 
84. AR. I. pe 273. 
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not found in the epigraphic or other literary 
Yecords. The epigraphs give us to understand that 


Khummana was succeeded by Mattata’. 


Mattata 


Mattata ascended the throne sometime in the 
last quarter of the 8th century A.D., when the 
Pratihara ruler Nagabhata I (730-756 A.D.) had 
already carved out a kingdom in Malwa and Eastern 
Rajputana, a branch of the Pratiharas was ruling in 
and around Broach and the main branch of the Prati- 
haras ‘were had their authority in Jodhpur. Vatsaraja 
(778-815 A.D.), the next powerful Pratihara ruler 
having his seat of authority at Ujjain in Malwa, 
was involved in a conflict with the Palas, on the 
one hand, and the Rashtrakutas, on the other, for 
the occupation of Kanauj that formed the centre of 
north Indian politics. The evidence of Jinasema'‘s 
Harivansa Puraga (composed in 783 A.D.) indicates 
that Vatsaraja was the king of Avanti (i.e. Malwa), 


although the Daulatpur Copper Plate’© aid the 


85. ‘Atpur Inscription’ (977 A.D.), IeAe XXXIX, pe191. 
86. Eele V, De 208. 


Osia Ingcription®” suggest that Vatsaraja's kingdom 
comprised parts of Central Rajputama. 


The Chitor Inscription ®® (V.Se 1331) records 
in Kavya-style that Mattata achieved military victory 
against the contemporary king of Malwa whose identi- 
fication is a matter of speculation. The ruler of 
Malwa, it has been suggested by some°”, might have 
been Upendra Paramara. But Upendra ascended the 
throne of Malwa not earlier than 849 A.D. (on the 
basis of the Hargola Copper Plate Grant’? (949 A.D.) 
Of Harsa alias Siyaka II as Upendra was the 5th in 
ascent from Siyaka II. It is learnt from the 
Ekalingamahatmya that Khummana had to face an encoun- 
ter with a prince named Singh of Malwa’. Mattata 
had his victory probably against a successor of 
Singh. Chronologically, Mattata was the contemporary 


87. ASI, WC, 1908-09 pe 108. 
88. Bhav. Ins. De 75. 


89. Bhatia, p. The Paramaras, New Delhi, 1970, p.26. 


90. Eel. XIX, p. 2%. 


91. Ekalingamaha a,Verse 31. 


of Vatsaraja, the Pratihara ruler. Where the latter, 
having been defeated by Rashtrakuta Dhruva, took 
shelter in Rajputana, Mattata might have availed 

of the opportunity to strike a blow against him. 
Therefore, Singh of Malwa, defeated by Khummaa, 

Was probably Vatsaraia’s predecessor Devasakti during 
whose reign, according to the evidence of the 


Gwalior Pragasti’’, the Pratihara power was in 


jeopardy. 
Bhar tgipatta I 


Bhartripatta I or Bhartribhata succeeded 
Mattata sometime in the beginning of the 9th century 
A.D. That he was a devotee of Saikara is evident 
from the Chitor Inscription? > (VeSe 1331). GH. Ojha 
has identified him with Bhartripatta of the Chatsu 
branch, the founder of Chatsu line’, But Harsharaja 
and Guhila II of the Chatsu line the 8th and the 
9th in descent respectively from Bhartripatta, were 
the feudatories of Mihira Bhoja (836-885 A.D.). 


92. Eel. XVIII, Pe 108. 


93. Verse 27, Bhav. Ins. pe. 75. 


94. URI. I. Ppe 116-117. 
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Bhartripatta, being 8th in ascent from Harsharaja, 
may be placed sometime in the latter-half of the 
7th century A.De Again, the Dabok Inscri tion?» 

(A.eDe 725) confirms the date of Bhartripatta. Bhartri- 
patta was the fourth in ascent from Dhanika. Assig- 
ning a period of 20 years for each reign, Bhartripatta 
may be placed sometime in the middle of the 7th 
century AD. But Bhartripatta I of the Nagda - Ahar 
line flourished sometime at the close of the @th | 
century A.D. or in the beginning of the 9th century 
AeD. So the identification of Bhartripatta of Chatsu 
line with Bhartripatta of the Nagda - Ahar line is 
not tenable, TO BhartripattaI may be attributed the 


coin bearing the legend Sri Bhartri’®. 


Simha 


Bhartripatta I was succeeded by Simha 
sometime in the first quarter of the 9th cetury A.D., 
whose prowess is described in the Mount Abu Ingerip- 
tion?” (VeS. 1342). Four coins attributed to simha 


95. EoIn XX pe 187. 
96. JNSI, XX pp. 26ff. 


97. Verse 17, ‘Mount Abu Inscription’ (V.S. 1342). 
LeAe XVI, Pe 347. 
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were discovered’, Anong these, three are made of 
copper and the fourth one is of copper plated silver. 
Before the bust of the king occurs the legend Siha, 
which appears to be an abbreviated form of the name 
of simha. 


Khummana II 


The successor of Simha was Khuwmaa II. 
G.H. Ojha?? suggests that Al-Mamun’s attack on 
Mewar took place in the reign of Khummaa II. We may 
place the reig-period of Khummana II sometime in 
the second ~ third quarter of the 9th century A.D. 
It is suggested that between A.D. 725 and A.D. 8% 
the Arabs raided Rajputana twice. On the first 
occassion, they were frustrated by Nagabhata I, 
Yasovarman and Pulakesi Avani janagrya. On the second 
occassion, they were baffled by Nagabhata II, 
Govindaraja I, Guhila Khummana II and Kokkala ae 


It is to be noted that Mahmud's attack on Chitor, 


98. JNSI. XX. pp. 26 ff. 

99. BR. II. p. 460. 

100. Ganguly, D.C., ‘A Forgotten Muslim Invasion’, 
TeHeQ., Vol. XIV, pp. 113ff. 
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later corrected by Tod as Al-Mamun's attack on 
Chitor, is actually based on the evidence of the 
Khummana Raso of the 17th-18th century A.D. The date 
Of Khummana II, being determined on the basis of 
Aparajita' s Nagda Inscription°! (a.p 661) and 
Bhartripatta II's Ahar Ingsorip tion 1° (AeDe 943), is 
to be placed sometime in the 2nd-3rd quarter of the 
9th century A.D. Al-Mamun died in A.D. 833. The 
contemporaneity of Al-Manun and Khummana II may not 


be ruled out. 


Pandit Ojha has drawn our attention to 
Rajagekhara’ s Prabandhakosha, composed in V.S. 1405, 


informing us that Chahamana Govindaraja I defeated 
Sultan Vega Varisa. According to D.C. Ganguly2?3, 

he fought as a Vassal of Nagabhata II. Vega Varisa 
has been identified with Bashar, son of Daud, the 
governor of Sindh under the Caliph Al-Mamun. The Rago 


might refer to the seige of Mewar by Al-Mamun2°*, 


101. Esl. IV, pp. 31-32. 

102. RMR. 1914 p. 2. 

103. TeHeQ. MV, pp. 113ff. 

104. Cf. Banerjee, Adris, Archaeological History of 
South Eastern Rajasthan, Varanasi, 1970, p.162. 
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Mahayaka, Khummana III and Bhartripatta II 


According to the Atpur Inscription, the 
next rulers of Mewar were Mahayaka, Khummana III 


and Bhartripatta II who ascended the throne one 
after another. The reiqn-period of these three 
rulers of Mewar are to be placed sometime in the 
last quarter of the 9th century A.D. and first-half 
Of the 10th century A.D. During this period, the 
contemporary Pratihara rulers were Bhoja, Mahendra- 
pala I, Mahipala, Vinayakapala and Mahendrapala II. 
With the death of Mahendrapala I sometime after A.D. 
908, the Pratihara eupire began to decline. The 
Rashtrakutas, the hereditary enemies of the south, 
renewed their expeditions. Indra III captured Kanauj 
sometime before 927 A.D. We may consider the position 
of the Guhilas in this political background. In the 


105 106 


Chitor and Mount Abu Inscriptions” , it is 


recorded that Mahayaka successfully fought against 


105. Verse 33, 'Chitor Ins.’ (V.S. 1331) - Bhav. Ing. 
De 15. 


106. Verse 18, ‘'Mount Abu Ins.’ (VeS. 1342) ~ IeA, 
XVI, Pe 347. 
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his adversaries. Mahayaka’s son and successor 
Khummana III is described in the Gnitorgarh Ing- 


» 107 


exription (V.S. 133 as One whose feet were 


illuminated by the crest-jewels of princes. The 


108 


Sadadi or Ragpur Ingcription (VeSe 1496) informs 


us that he made gifts of gold after weighing hemself 
with his queen and son. The Kumbhalgarh Inscri tion 109 
further tells us that he went on a digvijaya in course 
of which he defeated the Angas, Vangas, Kalingas, 
Trilingas, Saurastras, Chodas, Dravidas and Gaudas. 
The description of the martial spirit of Khummama 
points out some truth therein. It has been observed 

by G.C. Raychaudhuri!!° that if one compares the above 
account with the account of Pratihara Mahipala’s 
conquests in the Prachandapandaya, the conjecture may 
be hazarded that Khummana had a share in the repulse 
of the southerners invading Northern India under 
Indra III. 


107. Verse 36, Bhav. Ins. pe 75. 

108. Archaeological Survey Report (1907-08) pp. 345f£f. 
109. Verses 134 to 137, Esle XXIV, pp. 34ff. 

110. HM. p. 38. 
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With the death of Mahipala, sometime in 
the fourth decade of the 10th century A.D., the 
Guhilas became more powerful. The decline of the 
Imperial Pratihara power is reflected in the Atpur 
In scription +11 (A.D. 977) where Bhartripatta is 
described as Lokatrayikatilakajoni, that is, ‘a 
unique ornament of the three worlds’. The Partab- 
garh In scription?! (946 A.D.) describes Bhartripatta 
as Maharajadhiraja suggesting a definite increase of 
his political power. 


It has been suggested by G.C. Raychaudhuri??3 
that Bhartripatta I, simha, Khummana II, Mahayaka, 
Khummana III and Bhartripatta II served as feudatories 
under the Pratiharas. But no substantial evidence has 
been adduced in support of this contention except 
a presumption based upon the evidence of the 
Partabgarh Inscription of Mahendrapala II (a.p.946) 2, 
In fact, the Chatsu Inscription 21° of Baladitya, which 


111. Verse 3, IeA. XXXIX%, p. 191. 
112. Eel. XIV. pe 177. 

113. HM. p. %. 

114. Esl. XIV, pe. 177. 

115. Eel. XII, p. 10. 
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is palaeographically assigaable to the 10th 
century A.D., contains the earliest evidence as 
the feudatory status of the Guhilas under the 
overlordship of the Pratiharas. The Guhilas who 
ruled with their seat of authority at Chatsu repre- 
sented a line different from that of Nagda - Ahar. 
The Chatsu Inscription gives us to understand that 
Safikar agana, Harsharaja and Guhila II of the Chatsu 
branch served as feudatories under their contempo- 


rary Pratihara overlords?© 


- While the first one 
is suggested to have been a contemporary of 
Nagabhata II (815-833 A.D.), the latter two Guhilas 
were contemporaries of Mihira Bhoja or Bhojal 
(836-885 A.D.). It seems reasonable to assume that 
the said Guhila rulers rendered valuable military 
service to the Pratiharas in their struggle with 
the Palas of Bengal. It is, therefore, evident that 
the Guhilas of the Chatsu branch acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the Pratiharas almost throughout the 
9th century A.D. Evidently, the responsibility of 
rendering service as feudal or vassal chiefs to the 
Pratihara overlords was mainly shouldered by the 
Chatsu branch. 


116. Verses 14-22, ‘Chatsu Inscription’, EI. 
XII, pe 10. 
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It can hardly be said with certainty that 
Gurjaratra, that was brought under the authority 


of the Pratiharas in the time of Vatsaraja, 


according to the evidence of Daulatpur +?! and 


Osia Inscription st 18 


the ancestor of Vatsaraja, is credited in the 


, included Mewar. Nagabhata I, 


Gwalior Prasgasti tl? to have croshed the large of 


army Of the Mlechhas, that is, probably the Arabs. 
In this task, he was a partmer of the coalition of 
powers including the Guhilas. The Hansot grant??° 
(V.S. 813 4,e. A-De 756) indicates the recognition 
of Nagabhata’s authority in some parts of Gujrat. 

In course of his military resistance offered 

against the Arabs, he might have laid the foundation 
of his political authority in Malwa and parts of 
Rajputana that he bequethed to his successors. 
Vatsaraja seems to have succeeded to the position 
of Nagabhata I in Malwa and Rajputana, because there 
is no record to suggest Vatsaraja’s military exploits 


that might have led to the foundation of the 


117. Eele Vv, Pe 208. 
118. ASI, Wc 1908-09. pe 108. 
119. Eel. XVIII, p. 112. 


120. Eel. XII, Pe 202. 
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Pratihara authority in Gurjaratra. Again, in the 
Gwalior stone In scription !*1, there is hardly any 
mention of Nagabhata II's fresh conquests in 
Rajputana except a passing reference to his military 
success against the Matsyas, inhabitants of eastern 
Rajputana (i.e. Jaipur region). The Guhilas of 
Mewar might have owed allegiace to the Pratiharas 
from the time of Mihira Bhoja (836-885 A.D.) when 
their imperial authority had been establisked in 
Northern India with their capital at Kanauj, till 
the break-up of the Pratihara empire in the fourth 
decade of the tenth century A.D. It appears that 
Khummana II, Mahayaka and Khummama III of the Guhila 
line of Mewar had to acknowledge the political supre- 
macy of the Pratiharas. But Bhartripatta II who 
assumed the epithet Maharajadhiraja in the first- 
half of the tenth century A.D. asserted his indepen- 
dent status taking an opportunity of the disintigra- 
tion Of the Pratihara empire. There is, however, no 
direct evidence to suggest that the Guhilas of Mewar 


ever sefved as feudatories under the Pratiharas. 


121. Eels I, pe 154. 


ATR 


Chitrakuta Bhup ala Harsha 


It is learnt from the Benares Grant}? 
(K.Ee 793) of the Kalachuri prince Karna that 
Kokkala I, the earliest known prince of the 
Kalachuri dynasty, granted freedom from fear to 
Bhoja, Vallabharaja, &i Harsha, king of Chitrakita, 
and the king Sankar agana. Chitrakuta of the B es 
Grant has been located by some in Bundelkhand, while 
Harsha is held to be a prince of the Chandella dynasty. 


It has been pointed out by G.C. Raychaudhuri??3 


that 
Chitrakuta in Bundelkhand was never a military out~ 
post or political centre and therefore, it should be 
located at Chitor in Rajputana. Harsha is identical 
with Harsharaja of the Chatsu Inscription !** o¢ 
Baladitya who rendered valuable military service as 
a feudatory to his overlord Pratihara Bhoja I. The 
description of Harsha as Chitrakuta bhupala has been 
Yeasonably explained by G.C. Ray chaudhuri 2° to 


suggest that Guhila Harsha acted as a governor of 


XX 


122. Eel. II, pe 306. 
123. HM. p. 37. 
124. Eel. XII, p. 10. 
125. HM. p. 3. 
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Chitor under the overlordship of Bhoja. Kokkala 
appears to have granted Bhoja and his feudatories 
* freedom from fear’, which indicateg that he gave 
a assurance not to lead any further canpaims 


against his adversaries. 


Kokkala was, the father-in-law of Rashtra- 
kuta Krishna II (878-912 A.D.) and his elder contem- 
porary, flourished in the 2nd half of the 9th 


century A.D. But the Khajuraho Inscri tion 126 


tells 
us that Chandella Harsha placed Kshitipala again on 
the throne. Kshitipala is identified with Pratihara 
Mahipala (A.D. 908-940) Chandella Harsha could not 


be, therefore, a contemporary of Kalachuri Kokkala. 


Chitrakuta - bhupala, apparently suggests 
that Guhila Harsha of the Chatsu line was the king 
of Chitor. As a feudatory he might have been in 
command and control of Chitor, although for all 
practical purposes it was under the sovereign autho- 
rity of Pratihara Bhoja. But the Pratihara occupation 


in Chitor did not last for long. We come to know from 


the peo14 22? and Karhad Copper Plate In scriptiong1?® 


126. Line 10, Eel. Lé Pe 122. 
127. Verse 25, Eels Ve pe 194. 
128. Ver se 30, Eel. IV, De 284. 
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that the Rashtrakuta king Krishna III (939-967 A.D.) 
snatched away from the Pratiharas the forts of 
Kalanjara and Chitrakuta and that the hopes of 
regaining the strong-hold of Chitor vanished from 
the hearts of the Pratihara rulers. (pakhinadi 

dur gavijayam akarna galita Gurjara ‘ hridayat 

Kalan jara Chitrakutasa). 


After Mahipala’s reign it was no longer possi- 
ble for his weak successors to check the disintegra- 
tion of the Pratihara empire that had already set in. 
The weakness of the central authority gave an 
opportunity to the Guhilas to rise as am independent 
power. The fall of Chitor seems to have marked the 
end of the Pratihara power in Mewar. After the middle 
of the 10th century A.D., we can no longer associate 


the Pratiharas with ay part of Mewar. 


Chapter - V 


Guhila rule in Aghata 


In the middle of the 10th century A.D., 
the capital of the Guhilas was probably transferred 
from Nagahrada (Nagda) to Aghata (Ahar). The par 
sax negvata Tenple Inscription of Allata! (AeDe 953) 
yields the information that Aghata, a centre of 
trade and commerce, attracted the merchants from 
different parts of the comtry. Aghata might have 
grown as a mercantile city of importance from the 
time of Bhartripatta II and reached the final stage 
Of development during the time of Allata. The Guhilas 
might have considered Aghata, ientea/cie junction 
of trade-routes running between Gujrat and Delhi”, 
more suitable than Nagahrada to be their capital. 
By the transfer of their capital, the Guhilas seen 
to have attempted to keep the seat of their power 


and authority in a more well-guarded secure position, 


1- IeA- LVIII. pe 161 ? Bhav. Ing. Pe 67. 
2. CE£. Somani, ReVe , op.ci e De Te 
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as Nagda had been located in a more vulnerable 


position from military point of view. 


The Ahar Inscription (A.D. 943) 3 of Bhar tri-~ 
patta II, the predecessor of Allata, was found at 
Ahar itself. The records of Allata's immediate 
successors’ were also discovered from Ahar. The 
epithet Aghatapati > is found to be associated with 
the name of the Guhila king Ambapragada in the 
Prithvirajavijaya. It appears that the capital was 
shifted sometime before the time of Ambaprasada.If 
the discovery of a Guhila record is takm to be m 
indication, Bhartripatta II's reign most probably 
witnessed the transfer of capital. 


Bhar trip atta Ir 


Bhartripatta II (a.D. 943) for the first 
time assumed the title Maharajadhiraja by disavowing 


36 RMR. 1914, De Ze 


4. 'Ahar Ins. of Naravahana’ - RMR, 1914 p. 2. 
‘Atpur Ins. of Saktikumara’ - TeAe XXXIX, pe 191 
vide, ASI, WC, 1906, p.62 ; HR. II, pp.434 and 437. 
‘Ahar Ins. of Ambaprasada’ - RMR 1914 p. 2. 
*Ahar Hastamata Temple Ins. of Suchivarman' - 
Bhav. Ins. p. 72. 


5. Prithvirajavijaya, verses 59-60. 


the allegiance to the Pratiharas. The Partabgarh 
Ingeription® of Pratihara Mahendrapala II (946 A.De) 
records that Maharajadhiraja Bhartripatta granted 
in perpetuity a field named Vavvulika or Babbulika 
situated by the side of the river Nandya in the 
village of Palaga-Kupika that is, Parasia, located 
about 15 miles south of Mandasor. The transfer of 
the capital, no doubt, suggests the growing power 
of the Guhilas in the time of Bhartgipatta II, who 
is known from the Atpur Inscription (A.D. 977), as 
an unique ornament of the three worlds (Lokatrayaka- 
tilaka)’. 


Relation with the Rashtrakutas 


The Atpur Inscription furnishes the in forma- 
tion that Bhartripatta II married Mahalakshmi, the 
Rashtt akita princess’. It is difficult to identify 
the father of Mahalakshmi as his name is not recorded 
in the Atpur Inscription, nor in the epigraphic 


66 Eel. XIV, Pe 1717. 


7. Verse 3, 'Atpur Inscription’ (A.D. 977) - Tea. 
XXXIX, Pe 191. 

8. Verse 4, ‘Atpur Inscription’ (A.D. 977) - 
TeAe XXXIX p. 191. 
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records of the Rashtrakutas. The name of Mahalakshmi 
is also absent in the epigraphic records of the 
Rashtrakutas as well as in those of the contemporary 
dynasties. A branch of the Rashtrakutas were ruling 
in Gujrat (the Lata branch of the Rashtrakutas) 

lying not far from Mewar. But this branch seems to 
have come to an end in A.D. 888. Because, Krishaaraja 
of this branch is known to have bem on the throne 
till at least A.D. 888, but no successor of him is 


so far known” 


» It is more probable that Mahalakshmi 
was the daughter of aAmoghavarsha III (93-939 A.D.), 
ruler of Manyakheta (Malkhed) and sister of 

Krishna III. Amoghavarsha ascended the throne at 

the age of 50 and ruled only for three years. During 
his short reign of three years, the government was 
entirely carried on by his able and ambitious son 
Krishna III (939-967 A.D.). After the death of 
Amoghavarsha III, he ascended the throne in A.D. 939. 
It appears on chronological grounds that whem 
Bhartripatta II entered into matrimonial allimce 
with the Rashtrakutas, Krishna III was still a crown- 


prince. That Krishna III had in his mind Kala jara 


9. Mazumdar, R.C. (éd.), The Age of Imperial Kgauj, 
Bombay, 1964, pe 12. 


and Chitrakuta as the future target of the 


military campaign in the North is attested by the 


4 10 


evidences of Deol and Karhad plates?}, Matrimo~ 


nial alliance seems to Nave been concluded between 
the Guhilas and the Rashtrakutas to form a power- 
bloc against the Pratiharas. When Krishna III invaded 
Northern India, his contemporary Pratihara king was 
Mahipala. We may reasonably assume that the disinte- 
gration of the Pratihara empire was the result of 
the joint efforts of the Guhilas and the Rashtra- 
kutas. In their struggle against the Pratiharas, 
both the Guhilas and the Rashtrakutas benefitted. 
The Rashtrakitas fulfilled their long cherished 
desire to establish their dominance in North Indian 
politics, while the Guhilas achieved an independent 
status by completely disavowing even nominal allegi- 


ace to the Pratiharas, 


Allata 


Bhartripatta II was succeeded by his son 


Allata sometime in 953 A.D. The mother of Allata was 


10. Eel. Vv, De 190. 


11e Eel. IV, pe 284. 
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Mahalakshmi of the Rashtrakuta family. Allata is 
traditionally known as Alu-Rawal!, 


Relation with the Hupas + The Atpur Inscription’ 

of Saktikumara (A.D. 977) furnishes us with the 
information that Allata’s queen was Hariyadevi. 

The Gaonri Copper plate Inscription if of Vakpati 
Munja (A.D. 981) yields the information that Allata’s 
consort Hariyadevi was a Huna princess. It is diffi- 
cult to identify the father of Hariyadevi of the 
Huna lineage. Hina Mandala, as suggested by 


D.C. Ganguly? 


» Was situated to the north-west of 
Malwa. Because, the evidence furnished by Padmagupta's 
Navagahasankhacharita and some of the Paramara 
Inscriptions indicate that the Huna principality was 
not far from the Paramara kingdom! , Gaonri, the 


findspot of the copper-plates of Vakpati II, which 


12. Sharma, D., Rajasthan through the Ages, Vol. I, 
Bikaner, 1966, pe 245. 


13. IeA. XXXIX, pe 191. 

14. Eel. XXIII, pe 102. 

15. Ganguly, D.C., History of the Patamara Dynasty, 
Dacca, 1933, pp. 40-52. 


16. Bhatia, P., The Paramaras, New Delhi, 1970, Pe 39. 
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refer to the village Vanikagrama existing in the 
Huna-Mandala, was not far from Indore-Grant C of 


the Gaonri Plates also refers to the territory in 
17 


the region between Indore and Mhow”. The Paramara 
contemporary of Allata was Harsha - Siyaka or 
Siyaka II, whose date is known from the Hargo013 
Copper Plate Grant (A.D. 949) 18 | 

after the decline of the Pratiharas, the 
Paramaras in Malwa gradually grew so powerful as to 
threaten the Guhilas. It was during the reiq of 
Vakpati Munja, sometime in 974-975 A.D. or sometime 
later that the Paramara authority in Mewar was 
consolidated. However, Allata seems to have been 
apprehensive of the growing power of the Paramaras 
in his own time. He probably entered into matrimonial 
alliance with the Hunas to check the expansionist 


move of the Paramaras. 


The relations between the Hunas and the 
Paramaras were not friendly. According to the 


Navasahasankhacharita!?, Siyaka II (alias Harshe) 


17. Eel. XXIII, pp. 101-103. 
18. Eele XIX, De 2%. 


19. Navasahagankhacharita, X% p. 160. 
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launched a campaign against the Hunas, slaughtered 
their princes and turned their harems into the 
aweeling place for the consecration of ii@ownoods 
The conflict between the Hunas and the Paramaras, 
that began during the reign of Siyaka II, continued 
till the time of Vakpati (alias Munja) and Sindhvu- 
raja. The Hunas fought for their existence not only © 
against the Paramaras, but also other expansionist 
powers like the Chaulukyas,Rashtrakutas and Kala- 
churis. Whatever that might be, the Guhilas might 
have attempted to strengthen their position by 
entering into matrimonial alliance with the Hunas 


who had been hostile to the Paramaras. 


Allata_ and Devapala 

Pandit G.H. ojna2? refers to an unpublished, 
damaged fragmentary inscription in a small Jaina 
temple at Ahar near Udaipur, that records Devapala’ s 
defeat and death in the hands of Allata. Ojha?? has 
identified Devapala with the Pratihara ruler of that 


name. Barnett’ opines that this identification is 


20. imi, I, Pe 124. 
21. Ibid. 


22- Cf. DHNI. iI, pe 1170 fn. 2. 
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possible but not very probable. Bhandarkar“? is 
of opinion that Devapala is to be identified with 
Mahendrapala II. It has been suggested by Dr. H.C. 
Ray’* that though at present there is no definite 
evidence that the Pratihara emperor Devapala was 
killed, it is certain that he was not a very power- 
ful prince, ad like Rajyapala, he may have also 
been killed in trying to put down internal foes who 
were often the feudatories of the Kanauj empire. If 
due importance is attached with the epigraph referred 
to by Ojha, it is most likely that Pratihara Devapala 
(A.D. 948-49) is the king mentioned in the record. 
By defeating and killing him, Allata proved beyond 
doubt the growth of Guhila power in contrast with 
the declining the Pratihara power. 


Internal Adninistr ation 


The Ahar Sarnesvara Temple Inscription?> 
(A.D. 953) of Allata refers to a group of state- 


23. List of Inscriptions of Northern India, p. 400. 
24. DHNI, It, Be 1170 fn. 2. 


25- IeAe LVIII, pe 16 2 Bhav. Ins. Pe 67. 
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officials put in charge of different departmamts, 
such as Sandhivigrahika Durlabharaja, Akshapatalikas 
Mayura and Sanudra, Vandipati Naga, Bhishagaraja 
Rudraditya, Pratihara Yasopushpa and Amatya Manmmata. 
The record also furnishes us with the information 
that merchants from Karnata, Madhy adesa, Lata ad 
Takka visited Aghata. Karnata is to be identified 
with the Kanarese-speaking area in the Decca, 

Madhy adega with Upper Ganges valley, Lata with 
southern Gujrat and Takka with the Punjab. The 
inscription further refers to the circulation of coins 
such as Rupaka, Drama and Drgumardhavinisaka (1/40th 
of the dramma) in the local market. 


Vallaka (alias Allata) 


The Unawas Ingoription”© (AeD. 959), recently 
published by R.C. Agarwal, mentions the name of king 
Vallaka, who is stated to be the son of Mahalakshmi. 
As Allata is known to be the son of Mahalakshmi from 
the Atpur Inscription (A.D. 977), he may be reaso- 
nably equated with Vallaka. That Vallaka was the 


26. Somani, ReVe, op.cit. PPpe 5253. 
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popular name of Allata is also known from the 
local tradition and Pradyumn3 suri's Sgmargditya 
Samk ship ata, a Jaina work?’ , The Pipali Inscription 
(948 A.De), which is now preserved in the Pratap 
Museum, Udaipur, refers Vallaka’s reign. The pabika 
Temple Ingcription of Jagat”? (AeDe 960) suggests 
that Samvapura was the son of Vallaka. Sanvapura, 
however, is not mentioned as the son of Allata in 
any epigraphic record. NaraVahana was the son md 
successor of Allata. Among other sons of Allata, 
mention is made of Gundala, Sodhaka, Siddha md 


siluka??, Again, the Kadmal Plates refer to Mahipala 


as the son of Allata™. 


Natavahana 


We have an inscription of Naravahana (A.D.971) 


discovered in the temple of Ekalinga’?, 12 miles north 


27. Ibid. 

286 Agarwal, R.C., Arts A ues, 1964, De 433 
Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, 
XIV, No. I. 


29. I.Ae LVIII, p.» 1613 Bhav. Ins. pe 67. 


30. *Kadmal Plates’ (A.D. 1083) - EeI. XXX, p. 237. 


31. Bhav. Ins. p. 69. 
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of Udaipur. There are 18 lines in the gkalinga 
Inscription of Naravahana. Nothing ca be made out 
from the first four lines and in line 5 we find the 
name of Bappa, who is described as 'a moon among the 
princes of the Guhila family’ and ‘a jewel on the 
earth’. In line 7, it is said that some king had a 
wife, like a mine of diamonds, whose son was king 
Naravahana. In the 9th line, it is recorded that he 
sought protection of Saikara, Lord of Parvati, 
daughter of Giri, who favoured Bhrigu Kachha. In 

the 13th line occurs the name of Ekalingaji who is 
to be worshipped. It has been pointed out by G.C. 
Roy Chaudhuri 34 that this epigraph is of special 
interest as it contains the earliest reference to 

the god Ekalinga, the patron-deity of the royal house 


of Mewar. 
Chahanana Alliance 


Naravahana married the daughter of a Chahe 


mana named Jejaya’’. The name of Jejaya has not yet 


32. HM. p. 42. 


33. Verses 7-8, ‘Atpur Inscription’, IeA. XXxXIX, p.191. 
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been traced in the geealogical list of the 
Chahananas. Jejaya, however, might have been one 
of the members of the Chahamaa branch of Sakaa- 
bhari. It appears eiatnews Was forsaken by the 
Chahamana ruler concerned after his accession to 
the throne. The matrimonial alliance betwem the 
Guhilas and the Chahanamas is for instance of 
diplomatic move in the face of the steady growth 


of the Paranara power in Central India. 


Estimate of Naravahaa 


The Atpur _Ingcription®* informs us that 
Naravahana was not only ‘the destroyer of enemies 
and forbear of Kshatriyas but also as the support 
of all arts and abode of knowledge’. It is evident 
from the Ekalinga Inscription?” of Naravahama 
(A-De 971) that a great debate was held in the court 
of Naravahana. The participants were the Jainas, 
Saivas and Buddhists. The Saivas are said to have 
come out victorious. The inscription also throws 


light on the existence of the Pagupata sect and 


34. Verse 6, TeAe XXXI X, De 191. 


35. Bhav. Ing. p. 69. 
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manifold activities of the Pasupata Yogis. Ojha 

has noticed in an unpublished Ahar Inscription 
mention of the name of Naravahana’s AKsapataladhisa 
Sripati, son of Mayura, who held the same post in 
the previous reig”™, Two important poets namely 
Amra and Yogaraj also flourished in Mewar in this 


period?’ ° 


“ae - 
Salivahana 


/ o 
Salivahana succeeded Naravahana. It has 


20 that the Guhilas af 


been suggested by Pandit Ojha 

Kathiawar (Saurastra) were his descendants. According 
Poe as 

to him, the descendants of Salivahana ruling at 


Kheda later migrated to Kathiawar. 


It is learnt from the Mongrol stone Ingcrip- 
tion of Guhila Thakkura Mulaka (A.D. 1145), found 


in Junagadh in South Kathiawar, that Sahajiga was 
responsible for the foundation of a Guhila line in 


Kathiawar. The question arises as to wherefrom 


%. Cf DHNI. II, Pe 1172. 
37. Somani, ReVe, op.cit. De 56. 
38. URI. I. Ppp. 126-129. 
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Sahajiga hailed. Tradition has it that Sahajiga 
(Sejakji) was the grandson of Mahadasa and after 
the killing of his grandfather in the hands of 
Siaji, grandson of Rathor Jayachandra of Kmauj, 
he migrated to Saurastra about V.S. 1250 i.e. 
AeD. 1193, and entered into the service of the 
Chaulukyas of Anahilawara. Again, it has been 
claimed that Mahadasa was the last prince of the 
Guhila line that had been ruling in Kheda on the 
bank of the Luni in Jodhpur. The Guhila rulers in 
Bhavnagar, however, claimed their descent from 
Salivahana of Paithan”’, 

G.H. O jha*? has put forward the suggestion 
that Salivahana of Paithan is to be identified with 
the king of that name belonging to the Guhila 
dynasty of Mewar. As we have only one Guhila king 
with the name Salivahena belonging to Nagda-Ahar 
line, it is but natural to connect the Guhilas of 
Khergadh and later of Bhavnagar with him. But there 
are same chronological difficulties. As suggested 


41 


df 
by D.V. Bhatta “~, Salivahana of Paithan ruled in 


39. DHNI. II, Ppp. 1200=1202. 
40. URI. I, PPe 126-129. 


41. Bhavnagar Ka Balbodha Itihas pp. 5-10, Quoted by 
Ojha in URI, I, ppe 127-128. 
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VeSe 134, that is, about A.D. 77. But Salivahana, 
belonging to the Guhila line of Nagda - Ahar, 
flourished sometime between 971 and 977 A.D. 
Salivahana has no record of his own. But the record 
of his predecessor Naravahana is dated A.D. 97 1*? 
and that of his successor Saktikumara is dated 

AD. 977°, Besides, salivahana is mown to have 
succeed to the Guhila seat of authority at Ahar, 
which lay far away from Paithan. It may, therefore, 
be held that the Guhilas of much later period 
claiming their descent from Salivahana might have 
made a confusion in equating him with Salivahana of 
India tradition. This might have been caused by a 
attempt on their part #0 attach with the nane of 
their ancestor renote atiquity and fame of India 
tradition. 


We should again consider that Sahajiga made 
his migration from Kheda to Junagarh towards the 
close of the 12th century A.D. A bramch of the 
Guhilas of Mewar might have been reasonably founded 


by the ancestor of Mohadasa, some 300 years back at 


42. Bhav. Ins. pe. 69. 


43. IeA. XXXIX, pe 191. 
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Khedagarh in Jodhpur. In that case, Salivahana 
might be considered as the founder of a brmch of 
Guhila line in Jodhpur, and the question of equa- 
ting him with Salivahana of Paithan would not arise. 


A coin of Salivahana has been discovered. 
It is made of silver-plated copper. The legend on 
this coin occurs is before the bust of the king. 
It reads ‘Sti se. Sa probably stands for Sali- 


vahan Piast 


Saktikumara 


Saktikumara is the last king of the Guhila 
line known from the Atpur Inscription*> (a.p. 977). 
Of the three inscriptions belonging to the reigm of 
Saktikumara, the most important is the Atpur_Inscrip- 
tion. It opens with the date and records the erection 
of a temple of god Nanigasvani. Then we find the 
genealogy of the Guhila rulers from Guhadatta to 
Saktikumar a. It is stated in the inscription that 


of 
Saktikumara possessed three elenmts of power, 


44. JNSI. XX pp. 26ff. 


45. Le Ae XXXL X, pe 191. 
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namely Prabhugakti (majesty) Mantra Sakti (Counsel) 
and Utsahasakti (energy). Saktikumar a appears to 
have been the ruler of model type as envisaged in 
Kautilya's arthasastra and Kanaidaka’s Nitisara. 

The next inscription of Saktikumar a is the 
Ahar_stone Inscription, This inscription was 
noticed in the terrace of a Jaina temple at Ahar. 

It is now preserved in the Pratap Museum, Udaipur. 
It records the donation of 14 drammas to the sum~-god. 
It also refers to the name of Aksepatalika Magtata. 


The third epigraph is also found in mother 
Jaina temple at Ahar near Udaipur. The inscription 
is damaged and fragnentary. It highly praises 
Saktikumara and mentions Mattata end Gundala, the 
two sons of Akshapatalika Sripati, as the two arms 
of Saktikumara*’ ° 


Guhilas and Ghajnivides 


It is probably during the reign period of 


Saktikumar a, sometime in the last quarter of the 


46. DHNI. II, p. 1173. 
47. ASI, WC., 1906, p. 62. 
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10th century A.D., that the Gajnivides invaded 
India. ML. Mathur “© suggests that Saktikumara 
joined Jaipala against Sabuktigin, when the latter 
invaded India. This view is based on the evidence 
furnished by the Chitor In scription *® (V.S. 133D, 
where it is stated that Saktikumara annihilated 
the enemies of his religion. Firishta informs us 
that the rajas of Delhi, Ajmer, Kalanjara, Kamauj 
and many other neighbouring countries supplied 
contingents to help the Shahi king Jaipal. Sabukta- 


at, and shortly after 


gin came to power in A.D. 977 
his accession, he undertook the scheme of conquest. 
The statement of Firishta is siqgificant enough 

to indicate that a confederacy of Indian rulers was 
formed to resist the foreiqg invasion. It has been 
suggested by D.C. Ganguly that if Firishta’s state- 
ment could be accepted as true, it would go a long 
way in absolving the India rulers of the charge 
commonly levelled against them that they could not 
unite even in the face of a common danger threatening 


the safety of their motherland>“, 


48. JIH. XXXII, pt. II p. 149. 
49. Verse 46, Bhav. Ins. pe. 75; IeA. XXII, p. 80. 
50. RMPL I. p. 11. 

51. Majumdar, R.C. (ed.), The struggle for Bnpire, 


Bombay, 1979, De 3. 
52. Ibid. pe 4. 
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Firishta>> 


mentions three capital cities, 
those of the Tomaras, Chahanmas and Chandellas, 
wherefrom troops were sent in the distress of 
Jaipala. Jaipala was none but the Shahi king of 
that name who ruled in Udabhandapura. He probably 
ascended the throne in the last quarter of the 10th 
century A.D. and, therefore, was a contemporary of 
Guhila Saktikunara whose date is known from the 
Atpur Ingoription°* (A.De 977). A fragmentary stone 


Inscrip tion?” 


has been found on a hill, north of 
Barikot, in Upper Swat of the reig of paramabhatta- 
raka Maharajadhiraja Sri Jayapaladeva. Although 
Firishta has not made any specific mention of the 
Guhilas, they might have been covered by the expre- 
ssion “many other neighbouring countries". It appears 
that the Guhilas had not yet become so prominent in 
North Indian politics as the Tomaras. Chahananas and 
Chandellas were. That explains why the Guhilas do 
not find mention as one of the confederates against 


the Ghaznivides in Firishta’s accoumt. 


53. RMPI. I, p. 11. 
54. IeAe XXXI X, De 191. 
55. Eel. XXI, p-. D1. 
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Paramara Invasion of Mewar 


The Bizapur Inscription” of the time of 
Rashtrakuta king Balaprasada of Hastikundi (A.D. 996) 
informs us that he gave shelter to the armies of 
a king (whose name is lost) ad of the lord of the 
Gurjaras, when Munjaraja had destroyed Aghata, the 
pride of Medapata, and caused then to flee. The 
original verse in the inscription is as follows :- 


Bhanktaghatang ghatabhih Prakatamiba madang Medapate 
bhatanang. 


Jalye Rajanyajalye Jmayati Janatajang ranang 
Mun jarajye 


As regards the identification of the Guhila 
king defeated by Munja, scholars are of divergemt 
opinions. In this connection, we have to take into 
our consideration the chronology of Vakpati Munja's 
military campaigns in order to find out the possible 
date of his Mewar-expedition. Secondly, we have 
also to consider whether the dark period of the 


Guhila history is the period when the successors af 


56. Verse 10, Eels X pe 20 + Munja also captured 
Chitor and the Surrounding areas N.P.P. III p.5. 
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4 -” 
Saktikumara ruled. 


Now, if we keep in view the claims of 
conquest to the credit of Munja, we may reasonably 
hold that the Paramara king overran Rajputana to 
put his thrust against Gujrat. But before that, he 
might have, for the sake of strategy, defeated the 
Kalachuri king Yuvaraja (975 A.D.) ruling in Dahala 
Mandala, now located in the eastern part of Madhya 


Pradesh’ 


- It was quiet reasonable, as the Paramara 
king had his kingdom in Malwa, now located in the 
western part of Madhyapradesh. The last part of 

his reign was spent in his struggle with the 
Chalukya king Taila II. Therefore, his expeditions 
to Rajputana and Gujrat are to be placed betwem the 
expeditions against the Kalachuris and the Chalukyas. 
It appears, therefore, that he did not undertake his 
expedition to Rajputana immediately after his 
accession to the throne. Again, it is also apparent 
that in his Rajputana - Gujrat expedition, he first 


fell upon Mewar which was adjacent to Malwa. We have 


57. It is recorded in verse 15 of the Udaipur Prasasti 
that Vakpati II defeated Yuvaraja, slew his 
generals and held his sword on high at Tripuri .- 


Eele I, Pe 235. 
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to determine the date of his military contest with 
the Guhila prince in this background. 


Next, it may be argued that Munja (974-995 
A.D.) who ascended the throne in the 7th decade of 
the 10th century A.D. might have defeated Salivahana 
(974 A.D.) or Saktikumara (977 A-D.), as the two 
rulers were his contemporaries. But of these two 
rulers Saktikumara is considered in the light of 
avallable epigraphic evidence as one of the most 
powerful Guhila princes. In that case, it would 
not be unreasonable to hold that some successor of 
Saktikumar a might be defeated by Munja and the said 
defeat resulted positively in the reduction of the 
power of the Guhilas. That Munja destroyed Aghata 
is clearly stated in the Bi jap ur Inseription >” 
(A.D. 996). He seems to have held sway over the 
Guhila kingdom sometime before the date of the record. 
It was from the time of Ambaprasada, the successor 


of Saktikumara, that the Guhilas definitely suffered 


58. Saktikumara possessed three elements Of power 
(Saktitrayor jitah, that is, Prab usakti, Mantra- 
Sakti_and Utsahasakti - Atpur Ingctiption (A.D. 
977) IeA. XXXIX, Pp. 191. 


59. Eel. X% pe 20. 
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decline of power for seven or eight generations, 

as only one or two epigraphic records assiqable 

to this period, have so far been discovered’, On 
these considerations, it may be suggested that 
Vakpati II alias Munja achieved his success in Mewar 
either towards the end of the reign of Saktikumar a, 
who had already enjoyed the major part of his reiqn 
with power and authority or during the reiqg of 
Ambaprasada, who proved himself to be an ephemeral 


ruler of the Guhila dynasty. 


Guhila -Chaulukya alliance 


The Guhilas presumably had not obtained 
sufficient time to consolidate their position in 
Aghata. They however, seem to have anticipated the 
thrust of Paranara imperialism against Mewar and 
adopted measures for further strengthening themselves 
by contracting alliances with the Chaulukyas on the 


one hand and the Chahamanas on the other. 


60. ‘Inscription of the time of Ambaprasada’, 
RMR, 1914 p. 2; *Hastamata Temple Inscription 
of Suchivarman', Bhav. Ins. pe. 72. 
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The Bizapur_ Stone Inscription makes it 
evident that the ruler of Aghata shared with the 
Gurjara king the common fate of sustaining military 
defeat in the hands of the Paramara ruler and took 
shelter at the same place. It appears that the 
Guhila king of Aghata had entered into an alliance 
with the Gurjara king and made a common cause 
against the Paramara invasion. It has been suggested 
by D.C. Ganguly®} and Dasaratha sharma’? that the 
Gurjara ruler defeated by Vakpati II was the 
Chaulukya king Mularaja I (941-996 A.De) of Gujrat. 
The suggestion is also put forward by Dr. Ganguly 
that Mularaja was for sometime deprived of his 
kingdom by the Paramaras. P. Bhatia’ ® points out 
that in the 10th century A.D. the word ‘'Gurjara’ 
Was commonly used by the Gurjara - Pratiharas only. 
It was only in the 12th century A.D. that the 
Chaulukyas came to be known as Gurjaras, being the 
new master of Gurjaratra. Therefore, Vijayapala, 


the weak successor of Mahipala of Kanauj, who ruled 


Oi. Ganguly, De Ce, op.ci e PDPe 53-54. 
62. Sharma, De , op.ci e Ppe 122-123. 
63. Bhatia, P., The Paraearas, New Delhi, 1970, 


pp. 48-49. 
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between 959-989 A.D. was the Gurjara ally of the 
Guhila prince and adversary of Vakpati ti It 
has been further pointed out by Bhatia that Ujjain 
Was under the occupation of the Gurjata - Pratiha- 
ras, as it is known from the Partabgarh Inscription 
of Pratihara Mehendrapala 11°> (a.p. 946), but it 
definitely cane under the control of the paramaras 
sometime before 973 A.D. as Vakpati II issued land 
grants from Ujjain in 973 A.D. It is concluded by 


Bhatia that Vakpati II after defeating the Gurjara 


Pratihara ruler, occupied Ujjain°®, 


AcK. Mazumdar” suggests that the Gurjara 
adversary of Vakpati II is identical with the 
Gurjara - Pratihara ruler. But he does not mention 
the name of the Gurjara - Pratihara king. He points 
out that the Gurjara king must have been killed in 


the battle field as the Bizapur Inscription (996 AD.) 


64. Cf. Tripathi, R.S., History of Kmauj, Delhi, 
1959, ppe 27 5~276. 

65. Eel. XIV, pp. 177ff. 

66. IeAe VI, pp. 51-52. 


67. Mazumdar, AeKe, The Chaulukyas of Gu jxrat, 
Bombay, 19 56, ppe 30-31. 
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uses the word the Vinaste for Gurjara (Gur jatege 


Vinaste) . Mazumdar appears to have confused the 
meaning of the relevant line of the epigraph : 

(Pra) naste harinaiva bhiya Gur jarége Vinaste’’. The 
purport is that the Gurjara ruler, out of fear, ran 
like a deer. Therefore, the question of Gurjara 


lord's death in the battle-field does not arise. 


So far as the beginning of the Paramara rule 
in Ujjayin is concerned, there is little evidence to 
suggest that Vakpati Munja conquered it from the 
Gurjara - Pratihara lord. Because, Ujjain could not 
remain under the authority of the Pratiharas after 
Mahendrapala II, when the Pratihara empire had 
already disintegrated. Besides, the territory lying 
between Indore and Mhow was conquered from the Hunas 
by Siyaka II (948-974 A.D.), who is known to have 
assumed the titles, Maharajadhirajagpati and Mahgman- 
dalikachudanmi®?, Ujjayin did not lie at such a 
distance from Indore as to escape the aggressive 


desigs of Paramara Siyaka. It would be more reasonable 


68. Verse 10, Eele X% pe 20. 


69. Eel. XIX, p. 242. 
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to hold ‘that Ujjain came under the control of 
the Paramaras most probably during the reign 
period of Siyaka II and not in the time of 
Vakpati. 


The Gurjara king, referred to in the 
Bizapur inscription, was none but the contemporary 
Chaulukya king Mularaja I (941-996 A.D.) of 
Gujrat. It was realised by him that Mewar in the 
hands of the Paramaras would prove to be a dagger 
thrust into the heart of Gujrat. 80, by extending 
military help and co-operation, Mularaja I might 
have intended to win over the Guhilas to his own 
side and thus resist the expansion of the Paramaras. 
The identification of the Gurjara king with the 


Pratihara ruler of Kanauj appears to be far-fetched. 


A coin of Saktikumara Was ai scover ea’, The 
coin is of silver-plated copper. Only the legend 
before the bust of the king is ii Sas Sa, it is 
suggested, stands for Saktikumar ae With Saktikumara, 
the line of early Guhila kings of Mewar known from 


the Atpur Inscription (977 A.D.) came to an end. 


70. JNSI. XX, pp. 26f¢. 


21. 


226 


23. 


24. 


256 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 
326 
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Reconstruction of the line of later Guhila rulers 


The genealogical and succession list of 


Guhila rulers after Saktikumara may be gleaned in 


the light of the Chitor Inscription (V.S. 1331), 


the Mount Abu inscription (V.S. 1342), the Ranpur 
the 
inseription (V.S. 1496) and/Kumbhalgarh inscription 


(VeSe 1517). 


Chitor Ins. 


Amr aprasada 
Suchi varma 
Naravarma 
Pe 
Seendeuee 
sews eewes 
Seeteewics 
bie Veteas 
Chea weees 


@enenvneoe€ 


eeevee8¢e@ 


Mount Abu 
InsSe 


Suchi varman 
Naravarman 
Kirtivarman 
Vair ata 
Vairisimha 
Vi jayasimha 


arisimha 


Choda 


Ragpur Ing. 


Suchi varman 
Kirtivarman 
Yogaraja 
Vaizata 
Vamsgapala 
Vairisinha 
Virasimha 


Arisimha 
Chodasimha 


Kumbhal garh 


Ins. 


Anbapr asada 
Nrivarma 
Anan tavarma 
Yasovarma 
Yogaraja 
Vairata 
Hamsapala 
Vairisimha 


ea@eeeeeenee@ 


Arisimha 
Chodasimha 


33. 


34. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


Chitor Ins. 


@seeeerzeeeoe @ 


@eseeeeenenee@ 


@e@eeeee eon ee 


Weesvveneee 


@eoeeneaoveoeoeos6 


eeeeesnee 8 @ 


@eeoseeoee ved 9 
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Mount Abu 


Ins. 


Vi kr ama 
simha 


@eeeoeoee0ds 


K shena 
simha 


Saman ta 
simha 


Kumara 
simha 


Mathana 
simha 


Ranpur_ Ing. 


Vikr ana 
Simha 


Ranasimha 


Kshena 
simha 


Samanta 
simha 

Kumara 
simha 


Mathana 
simha 


Padmasimha Padmasimha 


Jaitrasgimha Jaitra 


Tejasimha 


Samara 
simha 


(mind of 
the line) 


simha 
Tejasimha 


Samara 
simha 


Bhuvana 
simha 


(The line 


continues) 


Kumbhal garh 
Ing. 


Vikr anasimha 


Ranasimha 


K shenasimha 
Sana tasimha 
Kumar asimha 
Mathanasimha 


Padmasimha 


Jayasimha 


Tejasimha 


Samar asimha 


Rataasimha 


(The line con- 
tinues) 
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The succession list as well as genealogical list 

and the chronology of the later Guhila rulers given 
in any one of epigraphic records appears to be 
incomplete. Because, we find the omission of the 
names of some rulers in every epigraphic record . 

The gaps in one record however, may be filled in 

with the help of other epigraphic records. For 
example, in the Chitor Inscription (V.S. 1331) only 
the names of the Guhila kings No. 21, 22 and 23 are 
found and a long list of rulers from No. 24 is 
hissing. Similarly, in the Mount Abu Inscription 
(VeSe 1342) No. 21, 24, 26, 28, 34 are not found. 

In this epigraph, No. 43 is also absent, as the 
epigraph belongs to No. 42, that is, Samarasimha, who 
is the last king known from the record. The Mount Abu 
Inscription fills some gaps of the tor_ inscription. 
In the Ranpur Inscription (V.S. 1496) No. 21, 23 and 
24 are only omitted and the name of Bhuvaasimha 

(No. 43) appears after that of Samarasimha who is 
described as the son of Bappa and conqueror of 
Alauddin Khalji. The Kumbhalgarh Inseription (1460 A.D.) 
omits only No. 22 and 30. Anantavarma (Anantavarman), 
who is not mentioned in any other record, appears as 


the ruler No. 24 in the Kumbhalgarh Inscription as 
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the successor of Nrivarma or Naravarman. Kirti- 
varman (No. 25) of the Mount Abu and the Rappur 
Inscription is probably the same as Yagovarma 

(No. 25) or Yasovarman of the Kumbhalgarh Inscrip- 
tion , as Kirti and Yago are synonymous. Vijayasimha 
(No. 30) of the Mount Abu Inscription appears to be 
the same as Virasimha (No. 30) of the Ranpur Inscrip- 
tion. In the Kumbhalgarh Inscription, this nane is 
absent, but it is stated that he is a narendra, out 
of 20 sons of vairisimha. King Jaitrasimha (No. 40) 
of the Mount Abu and Ranpur Inscriptions may be 
reasonably equated with Jayasimha (No. 40) of the 
Kumbhalgarh Inscription. In the Kumbhalgarh Ingcrip- 
tion, Samarasimha is succeeded by his son Ratanasimha. 
But Bhuvanasimha is found to be the successor of 
Samarasimha in the Ranpur Inscription. Vamgap ala 
(No. 28) of the Ragpur Inscription is, no doubt, 
Hamsapala (No. 28) of the Kumbhalgarh Inscription. 
Of all the above mentioned records, the Kumbhalgarh 
inscription, in spite of two omissions, seems to 
have provided us with a fuller and more dependable 


list of Guhila rulers. 
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Ambapr asada 


Saktikumara was succeeded by his son 
Ambaprasada according to the Kumbhalgarh Ingcrip- 
tion’! (1460 A.D.). In the Chitor Inscription’ * 
(v.S. 1331) we find the name of Amraprasada 
instead of Ambaprasada. Ambaprasada might have 


been known also as Amraprasada. The Mount Abu Ins- 


cription’ 3 (V.S» 1342) and the Ragper Inscription’ 4 
(VeS. 1496) place Suchi varman’ > immediately after 
Saktikumar a. It appears that in these two records 
the name of Anbaprasada has been missed or omitted. 
An undated inscription of Ambaprasada was found at 
Zhar’°. the inscription records that the queen of 
ambaprasada came of the Chaulukya family. ambaprasada 


seems to have entered into matrimonial alliance with 


71. Verses 141-142, 3rd Slab, Eel. XXIV, pp. 304ff. 
72. Verse 49, Bhav. Ins. pe 75. 
73. IeAe XVI, p. 347. 
74. Bhav. Ins. p. 113. 
75. Verse 23, ITeA. XVI, pe 347 ¢ Noe 12 Of 
‘Ranpur Inscription’, Bhay. Ing. p. 113. 
76. RMR, 1914 p. 2. 
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the Chaulukyas against his contemporary Chahanana 
Vakpatiraja of Sakambhari. But we have no evidence 
that the Chaulukyas were of any help to Ambaprasada 
during his fight with the Chahamana ruler recorded 
in the Prithvirajavija Pun In the Chitor Ingcrip- 
tion (V.S. 1331) aAmbaprasada is described as the 
destroyer of the Kshatriyas!°. The evidence of the 
Chitor Inscription clearly suggests that he came 
into conflict with the contemporary rulers. But it 
is difficult to assess the extent of his military 
achievenent due to lack of substantial evidence. 


Wo. dated record of the time of Anbaprasada has 
yet been discovered. We may , however, make an 
inference from indirect source. The date of the 
Atpur Inscription of Saktikumara (No. 20) is 
A.D. 977 and the date of the Kadmal Plates of 
Vijayasitha (No. 30) is AD. 1083’. The difference 
between these two dates is the period of (1083 - 


977) = 106 years covered by nine generations. 


77. Prithvirajavijaya, Verses 59-60. 
78. Verse 50, Bhav. Ins» p. 75. 


19. Bele XXXII, Pe 237. 
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Allowing about 12 years for each reign on an 
average, Ambaprasada’s reign-period may be placed 
towards the close of the 8th decade of the 10th 


century A.D. 


In the Prithvirajavijaya Ambaprasada was 
designated as Aghatapati, that is lord of Aghata or 


king of Aghata or anar®?, 


Chahamana Intervention 


It was during the reig of aAmbaprasada that 
the Guhila power was threatened by the Chahamana 
ruler Vakpati of Sakanbhari. The Prithvirajavi jaya 
informs us that Sakambhari Chahanana Vakpatiraja 
sent Ambaprasada, the lord of Aghata, with his army 
to the abode of Yana’!. the move of the Chahanana 
ruler threw a challenge to the authority of the 
suzerain at Dhara, that is, the Paramara ruler. A 
Measure of retaliation was taken. Viryarama, the son 


and successor of Vakpati, paid by his life the 


80. Cf DHNI. II, pe. 1174. 


81. Prithvirajavijaya, verses 59-60. 
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penalty for the offence of his predecessor. As it 
is stated in the Prithvirajavijaya, he met his doom 


at the hands of Bhoja, the Lord of avanti. 


Due to lack of epigraphic evidence at our 
disposal, we have to depend on the evidence furnished 
by the Prithvirajavijayas The Chahanmas attempted to 
take advantage of ambaprasada’s weakness. The 
intervention of the Chahamanas in Mewar was a ope 
challenge to the Paramaras. Because, Paramara 
Vakpati Munja had already established his political 
authority in Mewar. That explains why Viryarama, 
the son and successor of Sakambhari Chahamana 
Vakpatiraja, met his death at the hands of BhojJa. 

The Paramaras were not prepared to suffer the loss 


of their political authority in Mewar. 
7 
Suchivarman 


In the Chitor Inscription (V.S. 1331) we 
find the name of suchivarma (or suchivarman) after 
aAmraprasada, that is, ambaprasada. He is duly 


mentioned in the Mount Abu and Ragpur inscriptions. 
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The Kumbhalgarh Inscription?” (A.D. 1460) omits 
Suchivarman and informs us that Ambapr asada had - 
three brothers, namely Nrivarma (Naravarman), 
Anantavarma (Anantavarman) and Yasovarma, (Yaso- 
varman) who ruled one after another. But we can not 


iqore Suchivarman mentioned in other records’, 


The Ahar Hastamata Tenple Inscription of Suchi- 
varman®4 tells us that he was the son of Saktikumara 
and brother of Ambaprasada. We also come to know 
from this record that a temple of Rohillesvara Was 
constructed by him. For the reiqg of Suchi varman, 

we have hardly any political event of importance 


recorded. 


A cin of Suchivarman is found’. The coin 
is made of copper. The crown and the back of head 
are distinct. Before the king's face is engraved 
vertically sacha. The legend guchi stands for 


a 
Suchivarman,. 


SAA ASME HEME 


82. Verses 141-142, 3rd Slab, E.I. XXIV, pp. W4ff. 

83. Verse 52, Bhav. Ins. p. 75 3 verses 23-25, 
I.a. XVI, p. 347. 

84. Bhav. Ins. p. 72. 


85. JNSI. XX, pp. 26 ff. 
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after guchivarman (998-4010 A.D.), 
Navavarman, Anantavarmam and Yasovarman alias 
Kirtivarman ruled in succession. The reign-period 
of these three princes may be approximately the 
periog between A.D. 1010 and A.D. 1040. The period 
witnessed an unimpressive political status of the 
Guhilas. 


Mahmud's Invasion 


Sometime in the first-half of the 11th 
century A.D. sultan Mahmud invaded India. According 
to Pirishta°°, this invasion took place in 399 H., 
that is, A.D. 1008-1009. The rajas of Ujjain, Gwalior, 
Kalinjata, Kanauj, Delhi and Ajmer entered into 
a confederacy and advamced towards the Punjab with 
a vast army to help Shahi Anandapala. According to 
Pandit G.H. Ojha’’, Govindaraja, father of vakpati, 
is credited by the Prabandhakosa with a victory over 


Sultan Mahmud of Ghajna. The encounter took place 


86. RMPI I, De 26. 


87. BR... I, De 439. 
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sometime between 1010 and 1026 A.D. It has beam 
suggested by some eipias” that the Guhilas of 
Chitor opposed Mahmud with all other powers but not 
prominently. But at that time the Guhilas were 
ruling not at Chitor but at Aghata. They might have 
supplied contingent of troops, aids and weapons to the 
kings of.Ujjain, Kanauj, / ea their use against 
Mahmud. Therefore, in Firishta's account the 
representation of the Guhilas is not recorded. The 
storm of Ghagnavide invasion might have touched 
Mewar lying midway between Ujjain and Ajmer. During 
the period of India's distress the Guhilas evidently 
aid not stand as silent spectators, In defence of 
their motherland they might have stood again st the 
foreign invasion. But they seem to have been more . 


engaged in improving their position and status. 


Yogaraja 


Yasovarman alias Kirtivarman was succeeded 
by Yogaraja (1040-1050 A.D.) who himself enjoyed ro- 
yalty but whose progeny did not is known only from 


88. Haig. Wolsely, Canbridge History of ingi 2 


vol. III Delhi, 1958, pe 507. 
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the Kumbhalgarh Inscription®? (A.De 1460). AK. Vyas, 
the editor of the Kumbhalgarh Inscription, suggests 
that the text as visible on the slab, although 
partially damaged, clearly seems to be tach-chhagh 
(Kh) an = 0 (Chhri (Chchhra) Yani gata (II 20, 21) 
which clearly shows that the line of this prince 

was cut off from the throne due to some internal 
family-feud and the fortune finally fell on Vairata, 
one of the pregeny of allata’’. As suggested by 
Pandit Ojha, the line of Yogaraja came to a end 


@uring his own lifé time’. 


Vair ata 


The line of Saktikwnara came to an end with 
Yogaraja, and Vairata, the descencant of Allata, 
belonging to the junior branch of the Guhilas, 


ascended the throne of Mewar. It has been suggested’- 


89. Verse 143, Kumbhalgarh Inscription (1460 A.D.) 
Eele XXIV, Ppp. 324f£. 


90. Tatagcha Yogarajabhumedapate Mahipatih | | 
api rajye sthite tasmin tachhakhg nichhirayang gata || 
pagchad Allata Samantane Vairata - bhun - nates - 
Varah || Tatah. Sl Hamsapalascha vairisimha 
Nripagranih || HR. II, p. 443. 

91. HR. II, p. 443. 

92. Vyas. AK. (ed.) ‘Kadmal Plates’ (V.S. 1140), 
Esl. XXXI, pe 242. 
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that it was Paramara Bhoja who deposed Yogaraja and 
appointed Vairata as the ruler of Mewar. Though we 
have no direct evidence to support this contention, 
but the possibility of Bhoja’s (A.D. 1010-1055) 
intervention in the internal affairs of Mewar can 
not be ruled out as he held sway over Mewar? >, It 
has been suggested by Nainsi’* that Vairata was the 


son of Yogaraja. But his view seems is not corro- 


borated by the epigraphic records. 


In the Kadmal plates (A.D. 1083) of Vijaya- 
simha, we find the name of Mahipala as the son of 
Allata’>. After Mahipala, the Kadmal plates maps the 
regular line of succession and brings in Vairata who 
is said to be the 9th prince in chronological order 
from Allata. The nane of Vairata appears in the 


genealogy occuring in all important records. 


93. Verse 31, Eel. XXII, p. 288 , verses 25-26 and 
34-35, EeIle XXIV, pe 307 and p. 318 ; Vivida 
Tirthakalpa p. 16. 

94, Khyata(Hindi Frans. by R. Dugada), p. 20. 

95. Verse 6, ‘Kadmal plates’ (A.D. 1083) - 

Eel. XXXI, pp. 237f£. 
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Let us compare the list of rulers, from Allata to 
Vairata, as found in the Kadnal plates with that 


of other records. 


Allata 


Other records Kadmal Plates 
(Senior Branch) (Junior Branch) 
1. Navavahana. 1. Mahipala 


Ze $aliyahana 
4 s = 
3. Saktikumara. 
4. Ambaprasada. 
Fe 
5. Suchivarma. 
6. Narvavarman. 
7. ANantavarman. 
8. Yosavarman alias Kirtivarman. 


9. Yogaraja. 
10. Vairata 


As the Kadmal Plates refer to Mahipala as 


the son of Allata, Naravahana and Mahipala seem to 
have been brothers. The former being the elder son 


succeeded to the throne of Mewar, while the latter 
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Was probably granted a territory elsewhere. That 
might explain why the name of Mahipala is omitted 
from the genealogical list of other important 
records. But the inclusion of Mahipala in the main 
line and the omission of Naravahana in the Kadmal 
Plates is difficult to understand, although, as 
suggested by the dditor of the Kadmal Plates, it is 
not without significance. 


Vairata was the 10th prince after Allata 
including Naravahana of the main line, although the 
Kadmal Plates refers to him as the 9th including 
Mahipala, the younger brother of Naravahana. The 
matter is solved by the Kumbhalgarh Inscription 
which does not include Sichivarman in the list and 
makes Vairata the 9th prince from Naravahana. But 
we can not exclude Suchivarman from the dynastic 
list of the Guhila rulers as Sichivarman is mentioned 


in the Chitor, Mount Abu and Rappur Inscriptions. 


It has been suggested by the editor of the 
Kadmal plates (A.D. 1083) that the position of 
Vairata as the 9th with Mahipala, as mentioned in the 
grant, appears to reckon him implicitly in combination 


with Naravahana and his successors of the senior 
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branch, while the corresponding rulers or princes 
of the junior branch headed by Mahipala are 
conspicuous by their very absence. It is not known 
how many princes intervened between Mahipala and 
Vairata in the junior branch. The dates of Allata 
and Saktikumara extend over a period of 24 years 
from A.D. 953 to A.D. 977 covering the reiqs of 

4 princes with the allocation of an average period 
of-6 years for each reiq. Applying the same average 
of the remaining 8 princes upto Vairata, the date of 
Vairata may be fixed as V.S. 1082, that is, A.D. 
1025. It is also pointed out that the date of the 
fragnent of an old epigraph preserved in the Victoria 
Hall Museum at Udaipur is V.S. 1083, that is, 


A.D. 1026. 


G.C. Roy chaudhur i7° has brought to our notice 
two inscriptions engraved on two pillars of the 
cenotaph of Ravat Bhim Singh of Deoli at Jirm in 
Gwalior state dated A.D. 1000 and A.D. 1008 respectively, 
where it is stated that Vigrahapala, born in the 
Guhilaputra family of Nagahrada, held the title of 


Mahasdnantadhipati”’, which is a clear proof that 


96. HM. p. 43. 
97. RYR. 19 35-36, pe 2. 
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certain menbers of the Guhila family accepted a 
subordinate status under the suzerainty of some 
other power in the very beginning of the i1ith 
century A.D. We find no Vigrahapala in the 
genealogy of the Guhilaputras of Nagahrada. It 
seems that Vigrahapala was one of the members of 


Mahipala~Vairata tine. 


Position of Paramara Bhoja in chitor 


Chitor formed a separate administrative wit 
and continued to be a dependency of Malwa from the 
last quarter of the 10th century A.D. to the first- 
half of the 11th century A.D. It is stated in the 
girthakalpa of Jinaprabha suri that Bhoja was 
living in chitor in 1031 AeD.°© we also come to 
know from the Chirwa Inscription of Samar asitha’” 
(V.S- 1330) that Bhoja built the temple of 


Tribhuvananarayana in the fort of Chitor. It is 


98. HM. p. 43. 


99. Verse 31, E.I. XXII, p. 288. 
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stated in the Ujjain copper plate Inscri tion 10° 
(A.D. 1021) that a grant was made by the king in 
Nagadr aha-P aschima-Pathaka, which has been identi- 
fied with Nagaa in Mewar?°1, me xumbhalgarh 


Inscription 102 
Bho jasara and a temple Dharegvara near that city, 


(1460 A.D.) refers to a lake called 


which are the monuments bearing the testimony of 


Bhoja's influence in that territory. 


AK. Vyas, the editor of the Kumbhalgarh 


Inscription © 
constructed by Bhoja, an early Guhila chief. He 


» opines that the lake Bhojasara was 


hardly seems to be correct, as we have no evidence 
indicating the constructive genius of the Guhila 
prince Bhoja. On the otherhand, as Paramara Bhoja 
had his authority recogiised for a long time in 
Chitor, temples and lakes might resonably have been 


constructed under his direct patronage. 


Nagadraha, referred to in the Ujjain Copper 


Plate Inscription?°* (a.p. 1021) has been identified 


100. I.A-e VI. pp. 53-54. 
101. HM. pe 43, IeA. VI, PPe 53-54. 


102. Verses 25-26 and verses 34-35, Eel. XXIV, p.-34 
and p. 317. 

103. Ibid. pp. 304ff. 

104. Ganguly D.C., Op.cit. pp. 84-85. 
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by DeCe Ganguly with the locality around the 
stream Nagajhari near Ujjain. But the identifica- 
tion of Nagadraha with Nagahrada or Nagda in 


Mewar is quite tenable. 


It has been suggested by Nainsi2?® that 
Vairata did not humble himself before the rulers of 
Gur jara and Dahala. It is known that Paramara 
Bho ja had to face a joint attack of Chaulukya 
Bhima I of Gujrat and Kalachuri Karna, king of 
pahala2°, Malwa lay bleeding from the injuries 
and the invaders decided to divide Malwa among 
themselves!” , The aged Paramara warrior, Raja 
Bhoja, made preparation for sustaining a long siege; 
but he fell ill and died. The invaders attacked 
Dhara with redoubled vigour and captured it. This 
event is to be assigned in A.D. 1055, as the first 
inscription of Bhoja's successor Jayasimha I was 


issued from Mandhata in Dhara on the 13th of the 


105. Khyata(Hindi Trans. by R. Dugada), p. 20. 
106. DHNI. II, p. 869. 


107. Prabandhachintamoni, pp. 51-52. 
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dark-half of Asadha of V.S. 1112, that is, 


AsDs 1055208 


» The tradition recorded by Nainsi 
seems to imply that Vairata witnessed the over- 
throw of Bhoja, the king of Malwa, but did not 
submit to the victor s!9, 

There is no evidence to suggest that the 
immediate successors of Bhoja had any authority in 
the Guhila principality. There is no evidence at 
our disposal that after the death of oda passed 
under the control of Chaulukya Bhima I (1022-1064 
AeD.). It is, therefore, not unlikely to hold that 
following the death of Bhoja, the Guhilas of Aghata 
sought to recover their independence. There is, 
however, no evidence to indicate that Chitor that 
had been under the direct occupation of Bhoja could 


immediately be brought under the occupation of the 


Guhilas. 


Date of Vairata 


AK. Vyas's suggestion regarding the date of 


108. Eele Itt, De 46 ry cf. Bhatia, P. op. ci e p-93. 
109. Cf. HM. p. 45. 
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Vair ata’ 10 


, Yeferred to above, is not beyond 
dispute. Basing on the date of Allata (953 A.D.) 

and Saktikumara (977 A.D.), fourth in descent 

from him, and assigning for each reign an average 
period of six years he assigns 6 years on am 
average for each of the eight generations after 
Saktikumara. But the average reign-period of 

6 years may not be applicable in all cases. On the 
basis of 6 years for each reign-period, Vyas fixes 
the date of Vairata as V.S. 1082, that is, A.D. 
1025-26. He further suggests that the fragnatary 
inscription of V.S. 1083 (A.D. 1026) which was 
lying in the Pratap museum, Udaipur, belonged to 
Vairata. There is hardly anything in the record to 
suggest that it was a record of the time of Vairata. 
The names of the rulers in the epigraph are missing. 
The right-half portion of the inscription is 
damaged. In lines 5 and 6, the name of a ruler is 
mentioned, who used to give away gold in charity. His 
son wee quiet powerful and unrivalled like Indra. As 
it is learnt from the Khyata of Nainsi that Vairata 


witnessed the overthrow of Bhoja, king of Malwat22, 


110. ‘Kadmal Plates’, EI. XXXI, pe 242. 
111. HM. p. 45. 
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we may reasonably assign the reign of Vairata 
between A.D. 1050-1060, which is quiet fitting in 
the chronological framework between A.D. 977, the 
date of Atpur Inscription of Saktikumara and 

AeD. 1083, the date of Kadmal Plates of Vijayasimha. 


A coin of Vairata has been discovered, It 


is made Of copper. Before the bust of the king the 
7 

legend Sri Vairat is inscribed. The second letter 

Ra is just as the edge of the coin and is not 


deeply impressed. 


Hamsapala and Vairisimha 


Vairata was succeeded by Hassapala and the 


latter by Vairisimha!?? 


sometime between 1060- 
1083 A.D. The last date of Vairisimha is suggested 
by the Kadmal plates dated A.D. 1083, belonging to 
his successor Vijayasimha. We have no detailed 
information regarding Hansapala and Vairisimha. 
Hatsapa&la is mentioned as Vamsapdla in the Rappur 


Inscription?!* (y.s. 1496). the Bheraghat 


112. JNSI. xXX% pp. 26f¢£. 

113. Verse 144, ‘Kumbhalgarh Inscription’ (1460 A.De), 
Eel. XXIV, pp. 34ff£. 

114. Bhav. Ins. p. 113, No. 16. 
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Inscription ++° of Alhanadevi (A.D. 1155) yields 
the information that Hansapala humbled the pride 
of his foes combined. Vairisimha, it is stated in 
the inscription, displayed conspicuous gallatry 
while fighting with the enemies. It is difficult 
to identify the enemies of the Guhila princes. 


tog? 16 


suggests that Bersi, who is probably to be 
identified with Vairisimha, killed the Ajmer ruler 
Durlabharaja, apparently the third Chahamana prince 
of that name. But we are told by the Prithviraja- 
vijaya that Durlabharaja III had a tragic and while 
fighting with the mataigas*’ , It is more probable 
that the enemies of the Guhilas were the Paramaras, 
led by either Jayasimha I (1055-1060 A.D.) or 
Udayaditya (1060-1087 A.D.). It is evident from the 
Verses 144-145 of the Kumbhalgarh Inscription 

(1460 A.D.), that Vairisimha erected a fresh rampart 
having four gates, facing all the four cardinal 
directions round Aghata-P attana. The original verse 


in the in scription 118 is as follows :- 


115. Eel. IL, Pe 12. 
116. AR. I, pe 297. 
117. Prithvirajavijaya, V. 68. 


118. Eel. XXIV, p. 325. 
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Tatah HahsapSlagcha Vairisimha Nripagroni_ 
Sthapitiyena Vinobayea gcimadaghatapattane 
Prakar gcha Chaturdikhung Chaturgapurabhisthitah. 
It is also stated in the next ver ses??? 
that he (Vairisimha) had twenty-two meritorious 

sons of whom one, a 'narendra’ was the most virtuous. 
This ‘narendra’ is certainly identical with Vijaya- 
simha, who was one of the most important Guhila 
rulers and raised the status of the Guhila dynasty. 
The city of Aghata, which had been destroyed by the 
Paranara king Munja in the 7th decade of the 10th 
century A.D, Was XYre-constructed and surrounded by 
walls on all the four sides in the time/Vairisimha. 
This seems to suggest that Vairisimha was anxious 

to ensure the security and protection of his capital- 
city in view of the continuing aggressive desiqs of 
the contemporary political powers. The action of 
Vairisimha also implies his plan for asserting the 


independent status of the Guhilas. 


We have a coin of Hamsapala and two of 


120 


Vairisimha~“~. The coin of Hansapala is of silver 


119. Verses 145-146, Eel. XXIV, pe. 325. 
120. JNSIL. XX, pp. 26ff. 
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plated - copper. It is suggested that some traces 
of silver are still retained on this coin inspite 
of so many years of circulation. The legend is 
‘Sci Ha. The second letter Ha, artistically ins 


cribed, taken to stand for Hansapala. 


Of the two coins of Vairisimha, the first 
ds of copper. On this coin a part of the die is 
impressed. The bust of the king is not visible 
but si Va is distinctly read. The upper part of 
sti is found to be blurred. The second coin is the 


same type as the first one. 


Vi jayasimha 


The Bheraghat Inscription of Alhanadevi??! 


(mother of Kalachuri Narasimhadeva) (A.D. 1155) 
informs us that Vijayasimha, successor of Vairi- 
simha, married Shymal adevi, the daughter of Paramara 
Udayaditya (1060-1087 A.D.) of Malwa. Alhanadevi, the 
child of the union of Vijayasimha and Shy mal adevi, 
Was given to marriage with Kalachuri Gayakarna of 


Dahala. By this matrimonial alliances friendly 


121- Eele II, pe 12, verses 21-23. 
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relations were established between the Paramaras 
of Malwa and the Guhilas of Mewar. Later, friendly 
relations were established between the Guhilas 
and the Kalachuris by the marriage between Alhama~- 
devi and Gayakarna. The relevant information from 


2 
y 122 


the Bheraghat Inscription (1155 A.D. may be 


shown in a table as follows :- 


Guhila 
Hantsapala 
Vairisimha Paranara Udayaditya 
(1060-1087 A.D.) 
4 = 
Vijayasimha = Alhajadevi Shy Smal adevi 


(1083 AD.) CL Kalachuri Gayakarna 


(1151 A.D.) 


The Kadmal plates (V.S. 1140; A.D. 1083) 
refer to Vijayasimha as Paramabhattgraka Maharaja- 
dhir3ja Paranesvyara Mandalikal??, these imperial 


titles suggest without doubt, his independ@mt status. 


Pandit G.H. ojhal?4 suggests that the Paldi 
Inscription dated V.S. 1173 (A.D. 1116) belonged to 


122. Ibid ; cf. DHNI. II, p. 1178. 
123. Line 13, Eel. XXXI, ppe 241-242. 
124. URI. I, PP. 141-142. 
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the reign of vijayasimha. More reagonably, the 
record belongs to Arisimha, the successor of 
vijayasimha, who is described in verses 7 ad 8. 
Arisimha is the last king mentioned in the 
inscription’, che editor of the Paldi Inscription 
is justified in suggesting that the epigraph belonged 


to the reign of Arisimha. 


Vijayasimha’s accession took place at a 
time when the power of the Paramaras was on the 
decline and the Chaulukya power on the ascendancy. 
As pointed out rightly by G.C. Roy Choughuri 176, 
the matrimonial alliances between the Guhilas and 
the Paramaras and between the Guhilas and Kalachuris 
suggest that Vi jayasimha Was afraid of a new danger 
arising in Gujrat. It is to be noted that both the 
matrimonial alliances did not take place at the same 
time. Alhanadevi, the child of the union of Vijaya- 
simha and Shy amal adevi was given in marriage with 
Dahala Kalachuri G@yakarna at a later period. In 
view of the threat from the rising power of the 
Chaulukyas, Vijayasimha first contracted matrimonial 


125. Eel. XXX, pe 8. 
126. HM, PPe 45-46. 
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alliance with the Paranaras. Vijayasimha might 
have later on felt the necessity for further 
strengthening his position by entering into 
alliance with the Kalachuris. 


Chapter - VI 


Return to Nagahrada 


The transfers of capital from Nagahrada to 
Aghata and again from Aghata to Nagahrada seen to 
have been of major political importance and, there- 
fore, may be cOnsidered as marking separate 


chapters in the history of the Guhilas. 


Vi jayasimha 


The Kadmal Plates (A.D. 1083) inform us 


that Vi jayasimha donated the fifth part of the 
village Palli, embracing all its receipts to 
Unlacharya, son of the most respectable acharya 
Sahiya, resident of Nagahrada and belonging to 
Madhyandina school of Vatsa gotra. The gift was 

made for the advancenent of spiritual welfare of 
himself and his parents. The grant was issued from 
Nagda, the capital city?, Of course, the grant was 
usually issued by the rulers from their capital city. 


1. Nagadraha Rajadhanyam, Line 21, ‘'Kadmal Plates’ 
Eels XXXI, pp. 244-245. 
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As for example, Dharmapala, the king of the Pala 
dynasty issued his Khalimpur Grant” from his 
capital at Pataliputra. But there are also instan- 
ces showing that the grant could also be issued 
from the cities other than the capital. For example, 
Bhaskaravarman, king of Kanarupa issued the | 
Nidhanpur Grant? from Karnasuvarna, which was not 


his capital. But in the Kadmal Plates, Nagahrada 


is represented as the capital city. 


Scholars have hardly attenpted to explain 
why Vijayasimha brought back his capital to Nagda 
from Ahar. It has bee already pointed out that 
Ahar was the capital of the Guhilas till the time 
of Vairisimha, the predecessor of Vijayasimha. The 
former ruler surrounded the city with walls on 
four sides’, presumably as a measure of defence 
against probable invasions from outside. Inspite of 
this, the Guhilas probably were apprehensive of the 
covetous eyes cast upon Ahar, a city of strategic 


and commercial importance”, by the Paramaras. That 


2. Eel. IV, ppe 243f£. 
3. Eel. XTi, PP. 73£f£. 


4. Verse 145, ‘Kumbhalgarh Inscription’ (1460 A.&.), 
Eel. XXIV, pe 325. 


5. IA. LVIII, Pe 16 1e 
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explains why the Guhilas, on consideration of the 
vulnerability of the position of Ahar, shifted 
their capital from Ahar to Nagda in the time of 
vi jayasimha. 


Coin of Vijayasimha 


Vi jayasimha whose reiq was marked by the 
transfer of capital has a coin to his credit’, The 
coin is of copper and weighs 34 ratis. Before the 


bust of the king, Sci Ve is inscribed. If we take 


the second letter to be Vi, this may be attributed 
to Vijayasimha. 


Successors of Vij ayasimha 


Between Vijayasimha and Samantasimha, the 
infamous ruling princes of Mewar were Chodasimha, 
Vikranasimha, Ranasimha and Kshemasimha, who are 
known from the genealogicakh list given in the 


Ranpur Inscription’ (VeSe 1496). Of course, in the 


6. JNSI. XX pp. 26ff. 


Ts Bhav. Ins. De 113. 
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same inscription we find in place of Vijayasimha 
the name of Virasimha. Actually, Virasimha is 
identical with Vijayasimha. The Mount Abu Inscrip- 
tion (V.S. 1342) informs us that the successors of 
Vijayasimha were Arisimha, his son Chodasimha and 
his son Vikramasimha. Next came Kshemasimha and his 


son Saman caaimha’ ; 


The Kumbhalgarh Inscription (1460 A.D. ) 
yields the information that Vairisimha had twenty- 
two sons, one of whom was most virtuous ‘narendra’’, 
Unfortunately, we do not find in the record the 
name of this virtuous ‘narendra’ who succeeded his 
father Vairisimha. Probably, this 'narendra’ is 
identical with Vijayasimha of the Mount Abu Inscrip- 
tion © (V.S. 1342) and Virasimha of the Rangpur 
Inscription} (V.S.e 1496). Because, in the former 


record Vijayasimha is found to have come between 


8. Verses 28~ 36, LeA. XVI, pe 347. 


9. Verse 146, Eele XXIV, pe 325. 
10. Verse 28, IeA. XVI, De 347. 


1i. No. 18, Bhav. Ins. De 113. 
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vairisimha and Arisimha, which in the later record, 
virasimha succeeds Vairisimha and is succeeded by 

Arisimha. Therefore, it would be reasonable for us 
to equate ‘narendra’ of the Kumbhalgarh Inscription 


2 
- of 


with Vijayasimha. The Bheraghat Inscription 
the Kalachuri samvat 907 (A.D. 1155) also records 
that Vijayasimha was the successor of Vairisimha. 
Next came Arisimha and Chodasimha chronologically 


according to the Mount Abu and Ranpur Inscriptions. 


The Kumbhalgarh Inscription records that Chodasimha 
in turn was followed by his elder brother Vikrama- 
kesari (Vikranasimha) whose son was Ranasitha??, 
In the Mount Abu Inscription !*, Vikramasimha is 
desctibed as the son and successor of Chodasimha 
and the name of the next successor Ranasimha is 
absent ; the name of Kshemasimha appeats in the 
Mount Abu Inscription after Cho dasimha. But Rana- 
simha is found to have succeeded Vikramasimha in 
the Ranpur and Kumbhalgarh Inscriptions. Ramasimha 
is described as the son of Vikramasimha in the 


12. Eel. If, pe 10 ; DHNI. II, De 1178. 
13. Verse 148, EI. XXIV, pe 325. 


14. Ver se 32-33, LeAe XVI, Pe 347. 
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Kumbhalgarh inscription where the next ruler is 
Kshemasimha, the predecessor of Samantasimha. The 
Ranpur Inscription also furnishes us with the same 
information. The discrepancies regarding the 
succession list of rulers, as found in the Guhila 
records, have raised intricate problems. We may, 


however,depend on the lists given in the Ranpur and 


Kumbhal garh In scriptions. 


The date of Arisimha is A.D. 1116 known 


15 


from the Paldi Inscription and the date of 


Samantasimha is A.D. 1171 known from the Solaj 

Stone Inscription ©, These two dates are separated 
by a period of 55 years covering five reigns. 
Assigiing an average of 11 years duration for each 
reign, it may be assumed that Arisimha ruled between 
A.D. 1116 A.D. 1127, Chodasimha between A.D. 1127 and 
A.D. 1138, Vikramasimha between A.D. 1138 and 

A.D. 1149, Ranasimha between A.D. 1149 and A.D. 1160, 


Kshemasimha between A.D. 1160 and A.D. 1171. 


15. Eel. XXX, pe. 8. 
16. RMR, 1915, pe. 3. 
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Rawals and Ranas 


The Ekalingamahatmya, which was composed 
during the reign period of Rana Kumbha (approx 
A.D. 1433-A.D. 1468), furnishes the information that 
from the time of Karna (Karansingh), who is identi- 
fied with Ranasimha, the Guhilas were divided into 


17 


two branches, namely Rawal; and Rana” . The work 


/ - 
also informs us that Karna's father was Sri-Punja, 


that is probably vikranasimha’® 


. So Ranasimha 

became the progenitor of two lines. His elder son 
Kshemasimha became the ruler of Mewar with the title 
of ‘Rawal’. To the line of Rawals belonged Jitasimha 
or Jaitrasimha, Samarasimha, Ratanasimha etc. The 
younger son Mahup of Mahapa was granted the Jaigir 
of Sesoda with the title of Rana (Junior branch). 
Mahup appears to have been disinherited and succeeded 
by his brother Rahup or Rahapa, whose descendants 


19 


came to be known as Sesodias*”. The lines of Rawals 


and Ranas, descended from Ranasimha alias Karna or 


17. The Ekalingamahatmya, verse 50 ; DHNI. II, 
pe 1180 and p. 1204. 

18. Ibid ; vide also URI. I, pp. 142-43. 

19. UDG. p. 33. 
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Karansimha may be shown in the following tabiac’. 


Sources Sources 
(epigraphic ; (bardic chro- 
records) Ranasimha (alias nicles) 
Karna) | 


e — / - 
Kshemasimha Mahapa Rahapa {Founder of Sesoda line) 


Samantasimha ( sender Narapati 
(Founder of peaneh 
Dungarpur 
branch) . 
Kumarasimha Dinakartna 
‘ / 
Mathanasimha Jasakar wae 
| | 
Padmasimha N ta a 
Jaitrasimha Purnapala 
| | 
Tejasimha Prithvipala 
| | 
Samar asimha Bhuvanasimha 
| | 
Ratanasimha Bhimasimha 
(1302 A.D. 


~ 130 3) Jayasimha 


Lakshman asimha (130 3A.D.) 


20. Khyata I pp. 18-19; DHNI. II, pp. 1204-1205 and 
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In the table given above, it is shown that 
Kshemasimha, Sdmantasimha, Kumarasimha, Mathanasimha, 
Padmasimha, Jaitrasimha, Tejasimha, Samarasimha and 
Ratanasimha belonged to the line of Rawals. Again, 
Samantasimha of the Rawal line was the founder of 
another line that ruled in Dungarpur. The princes 
from R3hapa to Lakshmanasimha belonged to the line 
of Ranas. Hanmira (1326-64 A.D.) is said to have 


belonged to this line. 


However, the reign-period (A.D. 1116-117) 
of Vijayasimha’s successors preceding Sanantasimha 
witnessed a major set-back of the Guhila power on 
account of the continued Paranara - Chaulukya stru- 
ggle for supremacy in a considerable part of 


Rajputana. 


Paramaras in Chitor 


From the epigraphic and literary evidence 
it is learnt that Paranata Naravarman (A.D. 1094- 
1133) had his sway in Chitor. Mention may be made of 


the Kharataragachcha Brihad Gurvavali in this 


connection. Naravarman granted to Jinavallabha suri 
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two paruttha drammas daily from the Custom-house 

of Chitor for the daily worship of a certain 

Jaina temple*+, This is also mentioned in m1 
unpublished inscription of Saka safivat 1028 i.e. 
A.D. 110622, discovered from Chitor. Chitor continued 
to remain included in the dominions of Malwa during 
Yasovarman' s reign in 1133 A.D. It is said that in 
A.D. 1136, Chaulukya Jayasimha Siddharaja defeated 
Yasovarman and annexed Chitor??, It appears from the 
chronological position of the Guhila rulers that 
Arisimha had to bear the brunt of the Paramara 
invasion, while Chodasimha had to suffer a lot under 
the dominance of both the Paramaras and the Chaulu- 
kyas. Because, the dominance in Chitor of either the 
Paramaras or the Chaulukyaswas destined to have an 


impact in Mewar. 


21. Kharataragachchha Brihadgurvavali ed. Muni 
Jinavijaya, Bombay, 1956, p. 13. 
22. Somani, R.V., Virabhumi Chitor, pp. 26-27. 


23. Eel. I, De 297. 
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Impact of Chaulukya annexation of Chitor 


Chitor was situated about more than 
100 km. to the north-east of NagdaAhar where 
from the Guhilas were ruling. Chitor probably 
formed a separate administrative unit, as itis 
learnt from the Kumbhalgarh Inscription (1460 A.D.). 
We are informed by the record that Jaitrasimha 
(1213-52 A.D.) governed four territorial divisions, 
viz. Chitrakita, Aghata, Medapata and Vagada, with 
his capital at Nagahreda”*, Medapata may be equated 
with Nagahrada and the adjoining areas. Again 
Medapata in a broder sense included all the terri- 
torial divisions except vagada. It may, therefore, 
be suggested that Chitrakuta or Chitor, having 
been annexed by the Chaulukyas, did not substan- 
tially affect the territorial possessions of the 
Guhila rulers. But the siege of Chitor by the 
Chaulukya ruler Jayasimha Siddhara@ja (A.D. 1094- 
1144) might pose a threat to the position of the 
Guhilas. That the Guhilas maintained their precarious 


existence during the rule of Vijayasimha’s successors 


24. Verses 153+155, EeI. XXIV, pp. 325ff. 
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is evident from their records where we find 
mention of their names only without any achieve- 


ment to their credit. 


Chaulukya - Paramara Struggle in Mewar 


It has been suggested by BFe G.C. Roy- 
Chaudhuri? > that the territories under the great 
Chaulukya king almost surrounded Mewar on all sides. 
The Chaulukya occupation in the regions around Mewar 
formed more an episode in the history of Chaulukya- 
Paramara struggle for supremacy. The Paramaras rose 
to an imperial power torwards the last quarter of 
the 10th century A.D., when Vakpati alias Munja 
commanded authority in a considerable part of 
Rajputana including Mewar?®, The position of the 
Paramaras, as suggested by the available records, 
declined to some extent, but did not comletely 
collapse till the time of Yasovarman (1133-1142 A.D.). 
The Chaulukyas of Gujrat, who seen to have attained a 


powerful position with the accession of Siddharaja 


25. HM. De 47. 
26. Verse 10 - Bizapur Inscription (996 A.D.) 


Eel. Xx De 20. 
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Jayasimha (1094-1144 A.D.), were determined, by 
every means at their disposal, to dislodge the 
Paramaras from their imperial position in 
Rajputana-’, 

The victory of Siddharaja is referred to 


in his own records. His proud epithet Avantinatha 


first appears in the Gala Inscription’® (A.D. 1137). 
We are told by the Dohad Inscription that Siddharaja 
threw into prison the king of Malava whose name is 


not mentioned?” 


- But the Talwara Image Inscrip- 
tion™ records that siddharaja humbled the pride 

Of Naravarman, who was no doubt his contemporary 
king. This is supported by an unpublished inscription 
which records that Siddharaja made himself glorious 
by destroying the power of Naravarman?! (A.D. 1094- 


1133). 


27. Eel. I. pe. 297. 

28. Majumdar, A.K., The Chaulukyas of Gujrat, 
Bombay, 1956, pe 163. 

29. Ibid. 

30. RMR, 1915, De 2. 


31. Ganguly, D.C., History of the Paramara Dynasty, 
Dacca, 1933, Pe 16 3. 
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Siddharaja's conquest in Malava is again 
confirmed by the Ujjain Fragmentary stone Inscrip- 
tion? (a.p. 1138). It is evident from the 
inscription that Siddharaja, having defeated Yasgo- 


varman, held Avanti-mandala by force, and placed 


Mahodaya in charge of the government of that 
country. It appear, therefore, the Chaulukya - 
Paramara hostilities continued from the time of 


Naravarman to that of Yagovarman. 


Siddharaja's inscriptions which come from 
Rajputana are the Bhinmal Inscription >? found at 
Bhinmal in Jodhpur ; the Talwara Image In scription * 
from Talwara in Bansward state, southern Rajputana, 
the Bali stone Inscription >” found at Bali in 
Jodhpur and the Sambhar Stone In scription» at 
Sambhar in Jaipur. From the provenance of the 
inscriptions at is evident that southern Rajputana 


Was wider the authority of Siddharaja Jayasimha. 


32. ASI, WC, 1921, pp. 54-55. 
33. ASI, WC, 1907-08, p. 38. 
34. RMR. 1915, p. 2. 

35. Eel. XI, pp. 32-33. 


%. IeA. LVIII, pp. 234-36. 
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As Mewar was located in southern Rajputana, it 
may be reasonably assumed that some parts of the 
territories surrounding Mewar came wider the 
authority of Siddharaja Jayasimha. Thus Paramara 
power and authority in Rajputana was replaced by 


that of the Chaulukyas. 


Rajputana presented a picture of political 
disunity, being divided into a number of petty 
independent states under different ruling dynasties 
like the Guhilas in Mewar, the Chahamanas in 
Sakambhari and Ajmer, the Kachhapaghatas in Narwar 
(Rastern Rajputana). Besides, the Paramaras, 
belonging to collateral branches, ruled in sirohd, 
danswara, Jalor and Kiradu. In this background, 
the Paranaras of Malwa and the Chaulukyas of Gujrat 
were free to exploit the situation in Rajputana to 
their credit. The Guhilas of Mewar had not yet become 
sO powerful as to offer effective resistance to the 


imperial designs of such aggressive powers. 


Imperial designs of the political powers 
might have been inspired by economic motives. The 


annexation of new territories could @msure the 
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supply of greater anount of land revenue to the 
state treasury. Again, the dominance over some 
trade-~centres of importance might help to realise 
more and more financial resources. Ahar, being 
located in the heart of Mewar in southern Rajputana, 
was in a position to link up the trade-routes 
running from Central India as far as the coast of 
the Arabian sea. It is evident from the records at 
our disposal that the city port of Ahar served as a 
clearing house of merchandise that might have been 
pouring in from northern, southern and eastern 
directions?’, It may, therefore, be held that the 
rivalry between the Paramaras and the Chaulukyas in 
Rajputand was not only a political contest but also 


an economic or commercial competition. 


Relation of the Guhilas with Chitor : A Resume 


In the epigraphic records, Chitrakuta or 
the fort of Chitor has been attached with much 


importance”, Chitor had been conquered, according 


37. ITeA. LVIII, Pe 16 4: Bhave ins. Pp. 69. 


38. Verses 41-50, ‘Kumbhalgarh Inscription’, 
ist Slab (1460 A.D.), Eel. XXIV, pp. 304ff. 
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to the tradition, by Bappa>’. But in fact, it 
Was not conquered by the Guhilas before the time 
of Jaitrasimha”© (1213-52 A.D.). The question mey 
be reasonably raised why the Guhilas in Mewar had 
to wait till the beginning of the 13th century for 
the conquest of Chitor, the fort of immen se 
strategic importance. The explanation is not far 
to seek. The political powers like the Moris, 
Pratiharas, Rastrakutas, Paranaras and Chaulukyas, 
by turn, included Chitor in their territorial 
possession. The Guhilas, therefore, hardly found 
an opportunity to extend their authority over 
Chitor. 


From the Chitorgarh Manasarovarg Inscrip- 
tion** (A.D. 713), it is known that Mana Mori was 
ruling in Chitor in the first-half of the 8th 
century A.D. In the second-half of the same 


century Chitor came under the occupation of a prince 


39. AR. I, p. 245. 


40. Verses 153-155, ‘Kumbhalgarh Inscription’, 
Eel. XXIV, pp. 325ff., also DHNI, II. p. 1190; 
verses 29-31, 'Chirwa Inse* (1330 A.D.), Eel. 
XXII, pe 288. 


41. Bhandarkar’ s List NO. 16; AR, Ast, 19 34— 35, 
pp. S6ff., AR. I, pe 246. 
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named Kukkuregvara in 754 A.D.“ The identifica- 
tion of this prince remains wncertain. He might be 
a Pratihara ruler of the time. In the early 9th 
century, Chitor was conquered by the Rashtrakuta 
king Govinda III, as it is learnt from the Sirur 
Grant*? of the time of Amoghavarsha I (866 A.D.). 
In the same century, Chitor came under the sway of 
the Pratiharas. It is evident from the Benares 
Grant** of Kalachuri Karna that Harsha held the 
epithet Chitraklta-bhupala. Harsha, who belonged to 
the Chatsu branch of the Guhilas, rendered military 
service as a feudatory of the Pratihara ruler Bhoja. 


This is known from the Chatsu In scription*> of 
Baladitya. The epithet Chitrakuta-bhupala indicates 


TTD Sa ELITES 


that Harsha or Harsharaja acted as a governor of 
Chitor on behalf of his overlord Bhoja Pratihara 
(836-885 A.D.). But the occupation of Chitor by 

Bho ja Pratihara did not last long. It is evident 


from the Deoli* and Karhad copper Plate Inscrip- 
tions*’ that Krishna III snatched away from the 


42. AR. III, p. 1823. 
43. TeA. XII, pe 219. 
44, Verse 7, Eel. II, pe 306. 
45. Verse 19, Eel. XII, p. 10. 
46. Verse 25, Eel. Vs Pe 194. 
47. Verse 30, Eel. IV, pe 284. 
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Pratiharas the forts of Kalanjara and Chitrakuta. 


After the decline of the power of the 
Pratiharas, Chitor was occupied by the Paramaras 
of Malwa. Munja captured the fort of Chitor ad 
the adjoining regions in Mewar *, sometime in the 
eighth decade of the 10th century A.D. Chitor 
remained under the aegis of the Paramaras for a 
long time. Bhoja (1010-1055 A.D.), the nephew of 
Munja, was living in Chitor in 1031 A.D. This is 
known from the Tirthakalpg of Jinaprabha suri. 

The Chirwa Inscription *? (V.S. 1330) informs us 

that Bhoja built the diva temple of Tribhuvananarayana 
in the fort of Chitor. Paramara Naravarman was also 
the overlord of Chitor © in 1094 A.D. It was from 
Paramara Yasovarman that Siddharaja J ayasimha of 


Gujrat finally annexed cChitor>! in a.D. 1136. 


48. NPP. III,-p. 5 3 Eel. X, Pe 20. 
49. Verse 31, Eel. XXII, p. 288. 


50. Kharataragachehha Brihadgurvavali, p. 13. 
51. Eele IL, Pe 297. 
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Kumarapala (A.D. 1144-73 ) who succeeded 
Jayasimha, dominated over a large part of the 
territory in and around Mewar. We come to know 
from the Kumarapalacharita of Jayasimha suri that 
while his hero Kumarapala went on a digvijaya, the 
lord of Chitrakuta (Chitor) showed his gratitude to 
him’, It is also learnt from the same source that 
by the order of the Chaulukya sovereign, prohibition 
of the killing of animals became effective anong 
other places in Medapata>>. It is recorded in the 


Sukritakfrtikallolini that Arnoraja, son of Vaghela 


Chief Dhavala, killed the ruler of Medapata and 

that of Chandravatipura, while serving under 

Kumar apala°*, The Chitorgarh Inscription” (A.-De 1150) 
informs us that Kumarapala, after having defeated the 
ruler of Sakambhari and having devastated the 
Sapadalaksha country, came to Chitrakuta and worshipped 
the god Somadhigvara. A prasasti on stone found at 


Chitor informs us that the Chaulukya king built the 


52. DHNI. II, p. 985. 
53. Ibid. p. 993. 
54. Ibid. p. 1027. 


55. Eel. il, pp. 4241-424. 
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temple of Varaha outside the fort, granted as a 
endowment to it the village of Dunga-uda and 
appointed as minister one somegvara™. The Chaulu- 
kyan suzarainty which was thus consolidated in 
Chitor continued till the beginning of the 13th 
century A.D. It is indicated by the Ahar grant of 
Bhima z1>! (A.D. 1206) that he made a gift of 


Aghata, situated in Medapatamandala, that was enjoyed 
by him (svabhujyamana Medapadtamandala). 


Samantasimha 


The weak successors of Vijayasimha who 
flourished before Samantasimha were unable to oust 
the Chaulukyas. It was Samantasimha who began his 
struggle against the Chaulukyas. Except the two dated 
records, the Jagat Inscription ° (A.D. 1171) and the 
Solaj Inscription” (A.D. 1179), there are other five 


inscriptions bearing the name of Sématagimha. These 


56. RR, 19 30-31, Pp. 2-3. 
57. PATOC. VII, pe. 643. 
58. RMR. 1915, pe 3. 


59. Ibid. 
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five records are 1) Uthman Inscri on°? (V. Se 
1256) 2) Bammera Inscription®! (V.S. 1258) 

3) Second Bamera In scription®* (VeS. 1258) 4) gan- 
der av Ingeription® 3 (V.S. 1258) 5) the third 
Bamnera Inscription® “ (V.S. 1258). Of these five 
epigraphic records, only the first one was found 
in the Sirohi State, Rajputana, and the remaining 


four were found in the Jodhpur State, Rajputaa. 


D.R. Bhandarkar®> regards these records as 


belonging to Samantasimha of the Guhila family. 


H.C. Ray? also is of the same opinion. But 


De sharma?’ has opined, on consideration of their 
dates as Well as provenance, that is, the principa- 


lity of Nadol, that those five records are to be 


60. ASI, 1916-17, pp. 65-66. 


62. Eel. Appendix. Pe 64, No. 445. 
63. Ibid. 64, No. 446. 
64. Ibid. p. 64, No. 447. 


wc, 
61- Ecvle XX, Appendix. De 64, Now 444. 

XX, 

Pe 


65. Ibid. pe 64. 
66. DHNI. II, p. 1181. 
67. Sharma, D. Early Chauhan as es, Delhi, 


19 59, Pe 140. 
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ascribed to Samantasimha of Nadol, probably a 
successor, of Jayantasimha of the Chahanana family, 


who followed Kelhana. 


The view of Sharma deserves consideration. 
The Ata Temple Inscription®® dated V.S. 1239 
(A.D. 1182), found in the Udaipur state, refers to 
Maharajadhiraja Mathanasimhadeva ruling at Nagadraha. 
Mathanasimha was the nephew and grand successor of 
Samantasimha, as it is evident from the Kumbhalgarh 
Inscription?” (1460 A.D.). The geneblogy as furnished 
by the Kumbhalgarh Inscription is given below :- 


K shemasimha 
| | 
Saman tasimha Kumar asimha 
(1171-79 A.D.) 
_ Mathanasimha 
(founder of vVagada (1182 A.D.) 


line) 


Kumarasimha was the brother and successor of Samanta- 
simha (1171-79 A.D.). It may, therefore, be held that 


Kumarasimna ruled between A.D. 1179 and A.D 1182. 


68. RMR. 1928 p. 3. 


69. Verse 150, 3rd Slab, Eel. XXIV, Ppe 325ff. 
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Because, A.D. 1179 is the last known date of his 
predecessor Samantasimha and A.D. 1182 is the date 
of his successor Mathanasimha. If we ascribe the 
last five records i.e. Uthman Inscription (V.S. 1256) 
three Bamnera Inscriptions (V.S. 1258) and the 
Sanderav Inscription (V.S. 1258) to Sanantasimha, 

we have to assume that he ruled betwee 1171-1201 A.D. 
In that case, the reig-period of Samantasimha would 
overlap with that of Kumarasimha and Mathanasimha. 
Further, from the point of view of provenance, the 
ascription of the records to Samantasimha does not 
seem to be reasonable. Because, Samantasimha begam to 
rule in Mewar and later, under the pressure of the 
Chaulukyas of Gujrat, in alliance with the Chahamanas 
of Nadol, was forced to retire to Dungarpur ’°, Nainsi 
states in his Khyata that Samantasimha abdicted the 
throne in favour of his younger brother and, having 
killed Chaurisimalaka, prince of Vagada, established 
his line in that region’ 1, It is not, therefore, 
expected that his records should be found beyond the 
limits of Medapata-Vagada (Mewar and Dungarpur- 


Banswara) region. The records in question, as pointed 


70. DHNI. II, p. 1183. 


71. URI. I, p. 150. DHNI. II, pp. 1182ff. 
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out by Sharma, have been found in the principa- 
lity of Nadol. Following this line of argument, 

it would be reasonable for us to assume that 
Guhila Samantasimha began to rule in Mewar in Cc, 
AeDe 1171. This is evident from the Jagat Inscrip- 
tion. But he had to shift to Vagada before C. 1179 


A-D., the date of the Solaj Inscription. 
Relation of Samantasimha with the Chaulukyas 


The confusion started following the death 
of Chaulukya Kumarapala in Cc. A.D. 1173. Ajayapalla, 
the successor of Kumarapala, was not a very powerful 
ruler, It is stated in the Abu Pragasti!” (V.Se 1287) 
that Prahladama’'s sword defended the Gurjara king, 
when his power had been broken in the battlefield 
by Samantasimha. The lines in the original are 
given below ;:- 


Samantasimha-Samiti Ksata-Viksataujah - 
4 
Sci_Gurjata - Ksitipa-raksaga-daksinagih | 


72. Verse 38, EI. VIII, p. 211, The Surathotsava 
Kavya also mentions the fact that Ajayapaladeva 
was beaten by Samantasimha. cf. Somani, R.V., 
History of Mewar, Jaipur, 1976, p. 76. 
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Prahladanastadanujo danujottamari - 


Charitramatra Punarujjvalayamchakara | | 


The Gurjara king, referred to here, may 
be reasonably identified with Chaulukya Ajayapala 
and Samantasimha may be equated with the Guhila 
king of that name. Prahladana is to be identified 
with Paramara.Prahladana, the brother of Chandravati 
Paramara Dharavarsha (1169-1219 A.D.) Luders, while 


editing the Abu Prasasti, identified the Gurjara 
73 


king with Bhimadeva II whereas Pandit Ojha sugges- 
ted, on the basis of various literary texts amd 

the available records, that the Gurjara king was 
Ajayapala’ *. Again, Ajayapala (1173-76 A.D.) was 
the elder contemporary of Sanantasimha (1171- 

79 A.D. ) amd reasonably Sanamtasimha took the 
advantage of the death of Kumarapala, the immediate 


predecessor of Ajayapala. D. Sharma correctly 


73. Eel. VIII, pp. 200ff. 

74. URI. I, p. 145; Ojha observes that both Mularaja 
II and Bhimadeva II were contemporaries of 
Samantasimha, but Samantasimha's battle was 


directed against Ajayapala. 
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suggests that the identity of the (Gurjara) ruler 


is made certain by the Surathotsava, where the 


ruler is actually mentioned as Ajayapéla’ >. 


Samantasimha is said to have turned the 
nobles against himself by forfeiting their jagirs. 
The lines in the Mount Abu Inscription ’® (VeSe 1342) 
are quoted below :- 


Samantasimhanana-K anadhika Sundara Sarir ah 
bhupaloyani tasmadapahrita Samanta Sarvasva. 


It is difficult to wnderstand why he deprived 


the Samantas of their territories and other resources. 


It might be that taking am opportunity of Samanta- 
simha's engagement with the Chaulukyas, his feuda- 
tories attempted to assert their independence. That 
is why, Samantasimha had to curb the pride and power 


of his samantas. 


Samantasimha and the Chahamanas 


Kirtipala, or Kitu, the youngest son of 


Alhana Chauhan of Nadol, brother of Kelhana, took 


75. Sharma, D. Rajasthan Through the Ages, Vol.I, 
Bikaner, 1966, De 76, M. 2. 


76. Verse 36, IeA. XVI, pe 349; Bhav. Ins., Pe 86. 
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the advantage of the weakness of the internal 
situation in Mewar. He was the founder of Javali- 
pura Chahamana branch. G.C. Raychaudhuri’/ has 
rightly pointed out that he tried to fish in the 
troubled waters. Sanantasimha was engaged in battle 
with the Chaulukyas. At the same time, he had to 
put down the rebellion of his feudatories. In this 
background, Kirtipala invaded Mewar, defeated 
Samantasimha and drove him away from his own kingdom 
sometime before 1179 A.D. the date recorded in the 
Solaj Inscription. That some portions of Mewar 
were lost is evident from the Mount Abu Inscription 
(V.Se 1342) where it is stated that Kumarasimha, 
successor of Samantasimha, took away the kingdom 


which had gone to the possession of the eneny’®, 


According to H.C. Ray, Kirtipala, invaded and 
occupied Mewar on behalf of his Gurjara overlord. 
Ajayapala. This view is not accepted by G.C. 


Ray chaughuri?®, Whether Kirtipala fought against 


77. HM. pe 49. 
78. Ver se 37, LeAs XVI, Pe 347. 
79. DHNI. II, pe 1183. 


80. HM. p. 50. 
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the Guhila king in the capacity of a feudatory or a 
ally of Chaulukyas or in his independent capacity is 
not definitely known. But it appears from the indirect 
evidence of the Mount Abu Inscription®4 (V.S. 1342) 


that Samantasimha had to suffer the loss of Mewar. 


AK. Majumdar?” has suggested that Samanta- 
simha, whose family was up to that time insiqificat, 
took courage after the death of Kumarapala and tried 
to take away Chitor region from the domination of 
the Chaulukyas. How far Samantasimha was successful 
is not known. In his inscriptions dated upto 
A.D. 1202, Samantasimha used the modest title Maharaja, 
whereas after that date he adopted the title Maharaja 
dhiraja. This indicates, according to Majumdar, that 
he was reduced to a subordinate status till A.D. 1202. 
It appears that Majumdar has confused Guhila sSamanta- 
simha with Samantasimha, son of Chauhan ruler 


Jayantasimha of wado1??, 


81. Verse 37, IeA. XVI, pe 347. 


82. Majumdar, A.K., The Chaulukyas of Gujrat, Bombay, 
1956, De 128. 


° i ae = 
83. Jayamtasimha Chauhan Ke Shilalekha, Varada, Vol. 
XII, No. 4, ppe 56. 
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Samantasimha in Vagada 


Samantasimha is described as the progenitor 
of the ruling family of Vagada (Dungarpur-Banswara) . 
Nainsi in his Khyata writes about his voluntary 
abdication in favour of his younger brother 
Kumarasimha. This might have been the result of his 
defeat in the hands of Chahamana Kirtipala. However, 
it is likely that Samantasimha retired to Vagada, 
sometime at the end of the seventh decade of the 
12th century A.D. His line continued to rule in that 
region. The Solaj Inscription indicates that he 
had established himself in Vagada by A.D. 1179, the 


date of the record. 
Kumarasimha 


Samantasimha's brother as well as successor 
Kumarasimha was an able ruler. We are told by the 
Mount Abu Inscription®* (VeSe 1342) that Kumarasimha 
made the earth possessed of a good king after having 
taken it away from the possession of the enemy. The 


84. Verse 37, IeA. XVI, pe 347. 
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enemy of Kumarasimha, referred to here, appears to 
be none other than Kirtipala. The Kumbhalgarh 
Inscription (1460 A.D.) 2° also informs us that 
Kumarasimha, with the help of the ruler of Gujrat, 
succeeded in expelling Kitu from Mewar and made 
Aghatapura his own. Kitu of this record was in all 
probabality Chahamana Kirtipala of Nadol. It would 
not be therefore, unreasonable to assume that the 
samantas in Mewar as also the Chaulukyas, who had 
been hostile against Samantasimha, were friendly with 
Kumarasimha. Kumarasimha succeeded, by his play of 
shrewd diplomacy, in making an alliance with the 
Gurjara king against Kirtipala, who had seized his 
own kingdom (svarajya), and thus made himself master 
of Aghatapura. The original verse recorded in the 


Kumbhal garh Inscription®® is given below ;:- 


Samantasimhanama bhupatir bhutale Jatah. 
Bhrata Kumarasimha bhut Svarajya grahinam Param, 
degdntiniskasayamasa Kitu-Sanjnama nripam tuyah 
Svikritam Taghata-Puram Gur jara-nripatim 


Prasadya. 


85. Verse 150, Eel. XXIV, De 221. 


86. Verse 150, E.-I. XXIV, p. 221. 
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Svarajya, in the second line, probably 
means the realmof the Guhilas, that is the kingdom 
of Samantasimha where Kumarasimha restored the 
lost authority and power of the Guhilas. It has 
been observes by Dasaratha Sharma’, "Though the 
nobles were dissatisfied by the behaviour of 
Samantasimha, they did not permit an outsider like 
Kirtipala to rule in Mewar and therefore, setting 
aside their differences, they offered the throne 
to Samantasimha’s younger brother Kumarasimha. He 
Was an astute politician, won over to his side the 
ruler of Gujrat and managed soon to make himself 
the master of his own patrimony, though the price 
paid for it was perhaps the cession of Aghata to 
the Chaulukyas". 


The expression Svikritamtaghatapuran in 


the Kumbhalgarh inscription suggests that Kumara- 


simha secured Aghatapura by pleasing Gur jarapati 
(Gur jara-nripatim Prasadya). But for Kumarasimha 
a much better expression would have been Svikrita- 
mmedapatam. Because, Aghatapura is only a city in 


87. Sharma, D. Rajasthan Through the Ages, vol. I, 
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Medapata or Mewar. Kumarasitha wanted to be the 
Master Of Mewar and not of Aghata only. Kum@ra- 
simha's successor is represented ag the ruler of 
Nagaa”’, It was Nagda, and not Aghata, which was 
bequethed by Kumarasimha as the capital to his 


successor, 


Although Kumarasimha restored the power of 
the Guhilas, he seems to have acknowledged the politi- 
cal dominance of the Chaulukyas, as it is suggested 
by the evidence of- the Kumbhalgarh Inscription 
(1460 A.D.). Aghata remained under the control of 
Chaulukya Bhima II upto A.D. 1206 (V.S. 1263). This 


is known from the Ahar crant®”, where it is said that 


Medapata was enjoyed by the Chaulukya king. Being 
ousted from Mewar Kitu or Kirtipala Chahanana of 
Nadol made himself the master of Jalor and laid the 
foundation of Javalipura or Jalor branch of the 


Chahamanas. 


88. Ibid. p. 277 fn. 2. 
89. PAIOG. VII, p. 643. 
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Kumarasimha ruled sometime between A.D. 1179 
and AeDe 1182. A.D. 1179 is the last known date of 
his predecessor, while A.D. 1182 is the first known 
date of his successor. The two immediate successors 
of Kumarasimha were Mathanasimha and Padmasimha. 
Their relationship with Kumarasimha is not definitely 


known. 
Mathanasimha 


Two inscriptions of Mathanasimha have so far 
Been found. The Ata Temple Inscription?” (A.D. 1182) 
informs that Mathanasimha was a Mahgrajadhiraja and 
ruled at Nagahrada. Another Inscription (A.D. 1185) 
incised in the Vishnu Temple of Ishwal, has recently 
been discovered. The Chirwa Inscri tion? 2 (V.eS.e 1330) 
yields the information that Mathanasimha appointed 
Uddharana as the talaraksha of Nagahradapura. 
Uddharana’s descendants held similar posts under the 


successors of Mathana and rendered valuable services 


90. RMR, 1928, p. 3. 


91. Ver ses 9-16, Eel. XXII, Pppe 288 f£. 
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to their masters. The Mount Kou Inscription” 
(V.S. 1342) compares Mathanasimha with the 
“crushing lion who chastised his enemies by his 
valour". But it is difficult to trace the memies 
of viathanasimha. Mathanasimha might consider the 
Chaulukyas, under whom he to remain a vassal as 
his adversaries. Again, the Muslim invaders might 
also be considered as Mathagasimha's enemies. The 
reign of Mathanasimha probably came to an end some- 
time before A.D. 1194, the first known date of his 


successor Padmasimha. 


‘ 9 
A coin of Mathanasimha was discovered 2. 


This coin is of copper-plated silver. A much worn-out 


coin retain the legend Sci Ma. The bust of the king 


is completely worn out. The style of the script is 


almost Nagari of the 12th-13th century A.D. 


92. Verse 38, I-A. XVI, pe 347. 


93. JNSI, XX, pp. 26ff. 
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Padmasimha 


Mathanasimha was succeeded by Padmasimha. 
The Kumbhalgarh Inscription (1460 A.D.) records 
that he was a prince of great valour, whom people 
even now remenber for his manifold merits’ “. The 
Mount Abu Inscription (V.S. 1342) states that the 
country of Medapata was protected as well as tenderly 
cherished by the prince Padmasinha’. én Inscription 
of his reiq is found from the Siva Temple in the 
village Narasinghapur in Tahsil Gogundah. His Copper-~ 
plates dated V.S. 1251 (1194 A.D.) relate to the 
land-grant in the village Kadmal, situated 25 miles 
north-west of Aghataor Ahar. Padmasimha probably 
ruled between A.D. 1194 and A.D. 1213, the first 
known date of his successor Jaitrasimha. Padmasimha 
continued to remain a vassal under the Gurjara king. 
It is indicated by the Ahar Grant of Bhima II 
(1206 A.D.) recording the gat of Aghata, situated 


in the Medapatamandala, which was being enjoyed by 
him (Svabhujyamana - Medapatanandala) oe. Mathanasimha 


94. Verse 152, Eel. XXIV, pp. 304ff. 
95. Verse 40, I-A. XVI, p. 347. 


96. PAIOC. VII, p. 643. 
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had already held the title Mahara jaghiraja’’ 
indicating his independemt status. We, may, 
therefore, assume that Mathana and his successor 
might have vaguely acknowledged the Chaulukya 
suzerainty, although for all practical purposes they 


enjoyed an independ@mt status. 


Role of the Guhilas in the face of foreign invasion 


It was probably towards the end of the reiqg 
of Mathanasimha, Muhammad Ghuri invaded Rejputsa’. 
But it is difficult to ascertain whether the Guhila 
ruler in question had any role to play in offering 
resistance against foreign aggression. It is stated 
that the prince of Chitor, his son Kalyan Singh and 
his soldiers numbering 13 thousands were slain in 
the second battle of tarain?’. The information 
seens to have been derived from the tradition. 


Depending on the same tradition, Col. tog? suggests 


97. ‘Ata Tenple Inscription’ (A.D. 1182) RMR, 1928, 
Pe 3 


98. Tabagat-I-Nasiri, I. Tr. by Raverty, pp. 451-52 
and p. 468. 


99. CHI. Vol. III, Chapter XX. pe 520. 
100. AR. I, Ppe 275-277. 
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the identification of the ‘Prince of Chitor', 

that is the father of Calian (Kalyan Singh) with 
Samarsi or Sanmarasimha, who married the sister of 
Prithviraja Chauhan. Tod appears to have depended 
upon the account in the Prithvirajaraso. If we 
attach any importance to the tradition, we may 
assume that the Guhila rulers played a significant 
role in the second battle of Tarain (1192 A.D.) 
where prithviraja Chauhan was decisively defeated by 
Muhammad Ghuri. In that case, we might also assume 


that the Muslim historian Firishta!?2 


» while refe- 
rring 150 Rajput princes who had assenbled to help 
Prithviraja, indirectly referred to the Guhila 


princes among them. 


The tradition has to be examined in the 
light of the epigraphic records furnishing us with 
a dependable chronology of the Guhila rulers. It 
is learnt from the Guhila records that Samarasimha 
was the father as well as the predecessor of 


102 


Ratanasimha~“, ruled in Mewar from A.D. 1273 to 


101. Briggs, John, RMPI. I, pp. 96-97. 


102. Verse 176, 3rd slab; Kumbhalgarh Ins. (1460 A.D.) 
Eels XXIV, pp. 304ff. 'Dariba Temple Ins.' of 
Sanarasimha and Ratanasimha dated A.D. 1299 and 
AeDe 1302, RMR. 1927, p. 3. 
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103 Lit appears, ther efora, that Samar asimha 


AeDe 1301 
flourished much later than the fall of Prithviraja 
Chauhan. Therefore, the prince of Chitor, referred 

to in the tradition can hardly be idmtified with 

the Guhila ruler Sanmarasimha. The prince of Chitor 
has bem referred as the father of Kalyan Singh. 

But the Guhila records inform us that the son of 
Samarasimha Was none but Ratamasimha. It would be, 
therefore, unreasonable to associate the Guhilas with 
Prithviraja Chauhan in the second battle of tar ain. 
Tod has even confused the succession list of the 
Guhila rulers when he mentions Kurna (Karna) as the 


heir of Samar 3i29*, (or Samarasimha). 


However, the available evidence suggests that 
the prince of Chitor, whoever he might be, did not 
belong to the Guhila line. Chitor was not yet in the 
possession of the Guhilas, when Rajputana was invaded 
by Muhammad Ghuri. Muhammad Ghuri's invasion had 
probably little impact upon Mewar with its capital 
at Nagahrada or Nagda. The absence of even a passing 


reference to the Guhila rulers, their kingdom of 


10 3. Eole XXII, Pe 288; RYR, 1921, De i. 
104. RR. Ls Pe 279. 
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Mewar or their capital in Muslim histrians' accowmts 
might indicate that till the end of the 12th century 
AeDe the Guhilas did not attain such a significant 


political status as to deserve special mention. 


It appears that till the end of the i2th 
century Aebe the Guhilas struggled hard to maintain 
their independet status in Mewar due to the repeated 
onslaughts of the powers like the Mauryas, Pratiharas, 
Rashtrakutas, Paranaras and the Chaulukyas. In their 
struggle for independent existence the Guhilas were 
so involved that they hardly had any time or opportunity 
to look beyond the frontiers of their own kingdom, and 
make a plan to join the Hindu confederacy, often 
referred to in the accounts of the Muslim historias, 
in order to give resistance to foreign agor esaions?°°, 
But they did not stand as silent spectators in the 
distress of India and supplied contingent of troops, aids 
and weapons to the con tempor aryjagain st foreiqg invaders. 
It was in the beginning of the 13th century AeDe that 
the Guhilas rose to the status of an eminet political 


power, when Jaitrasimha (1213-1252 AeDe) ascended the 


105. HIED, I, Be 126 3 RMPI, I, Pe 11; De 26 3 ; 
pp. 96-97. 
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throne with full-fledged imperial titles 


- The 
responsibility of offering resistance to foreign 
aggressions Was undertaken by the Guhilas from 


the beginning of the thirteenth century A.D. 


106. HM, p. 57. 


Zevre =i 


Guhilas of Sesoga 
Rana Rahapa (son of Ranasimha 
alias Karna of 


a i ; 
ieegbed tai tne main branch ) 


Dinakarna 
JaSakarna 
Purnapala 
Pritnyipala 
Bhuvanasiiana 
Bhinasinna 
gaveetnna 
Maharana | akshmanaginina (1303 Ace) 


ferenms Ajaysimha 


Haamira (1326-1364 AeDe) 


f -_ : . — 3 : wm 
Vallabharaja Vigranardja Devaraja 
Guhilas of saurastra Guhilas of Naduladagika 
a ieee Uddharana Kilhana and his 
Sanajiga Rajddeva (1138 AeDe) descendants. 
ae | 


rlulaka (1145 AeDe) Somaraja 


Guhilas of Vayada 


Samantasiuna (main line ) and 
ais descmdanits. 


Genealogical table of the collateral branches of the Guhilas 


Guhilas of Chatsu 
Bhartripatta 

I ganabhata 
Upendrabhata 
Guhila I 
Dhanika 
Auka 
REpsin ares 
Safikaragan a 
Harsharaja 
Guaila ni 


Yajja 
silla 


ul 


Bhatta 
| Viruka ) 


Baladitya (10th century AeDe) = Rattava 


Rajjna (daughter of | 
Paramara Vallabharaja ) 


Puraga (daughter of 


Guhilas of Dhod 
Gun it a 
Dhanika 


Guhilas of Nasun (Ajmer) 


iy as 


I sanabhata. 


Guhilas of Nagar 
ag San abhata 
Upendr abhata 
ee 
Dhanika 


(daughter of Ch@hamana Sivaraja) 


Guhilas of Kiskin ana 


Padda 

Devagana 

Bhiav inita (4d. Ee 
Bhetti (rie Eo 


Babh ata (rl. Ee 
Kha achi 


Guhilas of Asika (Pun jab) 


48 ) 
73) 
83) 


Chapter - Vil 
Climax and Fall of the Guhila Power 


It was during the reig of Jaitrasimha, son 
and successor of Padnasimha that the Guhilas attained 
the position of a major political power in North 
Indias The reign period of Jaitrasimha is character- 
ised by constant struggle with the hostile political 


power to assert the role of Mewar in Indian politics. 


Records of Jaitrasimha's reig period 


The Ekalingaji Stone Inscription’ v.s. 1270 


(A.D. 1213), seen in the courtyard of the temple of 
Ekalingaji in Mewar bears the name of Maharajadhi- 


raja Sri Jaitrasimhadeva. 


The Nandesama Stone Inscription” VeSe 1279 
(A.D. 1222), engraved on a pillar in the temple of 


le Bhav. InSe, Pe 47. 


2. RMR., 1925, pe 26 
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Surya (the sun - god) at the village Nandesma in 
Mewar was issued in the reign of Mahargjadhiraja 


(i.e. Jaitrasimhadeva) at Nagahrada. 


The manuscript of the Dagavaikalikasutra, 
was written by Hemachandra in V.S. 1284 (A.D. 1227) 
at Aghata - durga in the reig of Samasta ~ rajavali 
Samalahkrita Maharajadhiraja Jaitrasimha. The 


manuscript informs us that Jaitrasimha appointed 
Maha-amatmya Jagatasimha, who was carrying on the 


administration of the ged", 


The Jharole Stone Inscription * VeSe 1308 
(A.D. 1251) engraved on a lintel of the temple of 


= /, = 
Vayajanathaor Vaidyanatha Siva at Jharole in Vagada 
(Dungarpur - Banswara region) bears the name of 


Maharaja - Kula Jay asimhadeva (i.e. Jaitrasimhadeva) 
ruling at Vagada. 


The manuscript of the Paksika vrtti written 


in the month of Magha gives a date. Whether the date 


3. LeAe, XLX, pe 165, NO. 86. 


4. RMR. 1925, pe 2. 
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belonged to the reign of Jaitrasimha or to that of 
his successor Tejasimha is not certain. Scholars 
have differently read the relevant lines of the 


MSS. as given palow™ t= 


ay 


Samvat 1309 Varse Magha Vadi 14 some Svasti 
Srimad - Aghate Maharajadhiradja - Bhagvan - Narayaga 
Daksina - Uttaradhisamanamardana - Sri. - Jayatasimha- 
deva - tatpatta - vibhusana - rajasrite Jayasimha- 
vi jayarajye tatpadapadmopajivini mahan. Si -_ Talhaga - 
pratipattau é&i - Srikaranadisamasta ~_vyaparan 


Paripanthayatyevan kale pravartamane Tha Vayajalena 
Paksikavrttir - likhiteti. 


It has been suggested by Pandit G.H. Ojha? 
that Jayatasimha tat patta Vibhusana ra jagrite 
Jayasimha Vijayarajye refers to the composition of 
the work in the reign of Jaitrasimha. The same is 


the view of H.C. Ray’. But GeC. Raychaudhuri® and 


5. Singhi Jaina Granthamala, No. 18. p. 125. 
6. URI. I. Pppe 166-167. 
7. DHNI. II. p. 1186. 


8. HM. De 58. 
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De Sharma” have read the same line as Jayatasimha- 
deva - tatpatta - Vibhusana - raja ki Tejasimha 
Vijayarajye. G.C. Roychaudhuri points out that in 
the reading suggested by Ojha, the name of 
Jayasimha occurs twice, which is less probable in 
this context. D. Sharma has also discarded the 
earlier reading of the line. It is, therefore, not 
unreasonable to assume that the work was composed 
during the reign of Tejasimha. The M§S of V.S. 1309 
indicates that Tejasimha was already on the throne 
in V.S. 1309 (A.D. 1252). Jaitrasimha was succeeded 
by Tejasimha in that year, sometime before 14 Magha. 
Jaitrasimha, therefore, ruled for a long period 


(1213-1252 A-De) of 40 yearse 


Rise of the Guhilas as a Sovereign Power 


The Ahar Grant of Bhima II dated V.S. 1263 
(AeD. 1207) expressly tells us that Medapata was 
enjoyed by that king (Svabhujyanana Medapata - 
mandala) 1°, rt ig indicated that the Chaulukya 
dominance in Mewar continued till the date of the 


9. Rajasthan Through the Ages, Vol. I. Bikmer, 
1966, p. 658. 


10. Patoc. Vil, pe 643. 
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record. Jaitrasimha seems to have come to power 
after having overthrown the Chaulukyan political 
dominance 
Zsometime in A.D. 1213, the date of his Ekalingaji 


Stone Inscription ?+, The imperial titles and 


epithets of Jaitrasimha indicate that he raised for 
the first time the Guhila family to a sovereiq 


and independent status. 


Conflict with Contemporary powers 


Following the capture of power in Mewar, 
Jaitrasimha had to face a series of aggressions 
from outside. It is learnt from the Ghagsha Ing 


12 of his son Tejasimha VeSe 1322 


cription 
(A.De 1265) that the lords of Malava, Gurjara, 
Sakambhari and Turuskas were unable to humble his 
pride. Similar information is also furnished by 


the Chirwa Inscription?? of his grandson Samar asimha 


11. Bhav. Ins, pe. 47. 


12. Verses 5-6, RMR. 1927, pe 3 (Ghagsha isa 
village near Chitor). 


13. Verse 6, Eel. XXII, p. 288 (Chirwa is a village 
8 miles north of Udaipur). 
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VeSe 1330 (A.D. 1273). It tells us that his power 
did not suffer diminution inspite of the military 
campaigns launched by the kings of Malava, Gurjara, 
Marava, Jangala and the Mlechchhas. The original 


lines are as follows :- 


Na Malaviyema Na Gurjarea 
Na Mar avegena na Jamgalena 
Mlecchadhinathena Kadapi_mano 


mlanim na ninye vanipasya yasya. 


We are further told by the Mount Abu 
Inscription?* o£ v.s. 1342 (AsD. 1285) that he 
completely destroyed Nadol and proved to be a fear- 
ful enemy t the Turuskas. “Even now goblins loudly 
sing in battle the valour of the arm of the 
illustrious Jaitrasimha, having their minds ecsta- 
tic with pleasure caused by the embrace of their 
mistresses who are tottering about intoxicated with 
the blood of the Sindhuka army". Sindhuka army 
might stand for the army of Sindh, although 


+ 


14. Verses 42-43, IeA. XVI. p. 347. 
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GeCe Roy chaudhuri!? considers Sindhuka to be the 


name of a person. 


From the epigraphic records mentioned 
above, it is learnt that Jaitrasimha came in to 
conflict with the Gurjaras, that is, the Chaulukyas 
and the Malavas, that is, the Paramaras. Sakambhari 
and Nadol, no doubt, indicate the Chahamana rulers 
of those two kingdoms. The Turuskas or the 
Mlechhas stand for the Muslim invaders. Sakambhari 
is to be identified with Sambhar, situated at a 
distance of eleven Kms. from Phulera Jwmction in 
Jaipur district, the early seat of power of the 
Chahananas. Nadol is to be identified with Naddula, 
situated to the north and north-east about 13 kms. 
from Jawalia station on the Rajputana - Malwa 
Railway. This place was famous as the capital of 
the Marwar Chahamana family, the founder of which 
was Lakshmana, who established himself at Naddula. 
The lord of Mada is identical with the ruler of 
Jaisalmer, because the old name of Jaisalmer was 


16 


Meda 'Jangala Country’ is identified by 


15. HM. p. 55. 


16. Bhandarkar, D.R., 'The Chahamanas of Marwar', 
Eel. XI, pp. 26ff; vide also NPP. II, pe 339. 
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G.H. Ojha with the region now known as Bikaner 
and Northern Marwar. The Chauh@ rulers of 
Sakambhari and Ajmer were very often called 
Jahgalesa,Chauhan Prithviraja III is referred as 
the ‘lord of Jangala’. It was probably on accomt 
of theix association with the Jangala area that 
the rulers of Bikaner were later styled as 


Jan galadhara Paagnan A, 


The contemporaries of Jaitrasimha 
(1213-1252 A.D.) in Gujrat were Chaulukya rulers 
Bhima II (1178-1241 A.D.) and Tribhuvanapala 
(1241-1244 A.D.) and Vaghela chiefs Lavanyaprasada, 
Viradhavala (the dates of these two princes are not 
definitely known) and vigdladeva (1244-1262 A.D.) 17 
The Gurjara king who was defeated by Jaitrasimha 
most probably in the early part of his reim was 
Bhima II, as the latter was the early contemporary 
of the former. Aghata was so long under the 
possession of Bhima II, as it is suggested by the 
16A. DHNI. II, p. 1023; Sharma, De, Opecit. pe 12. 


17. Majumdar, A.K., The Chaulukyas of Gujrat, 


Bombay, 19 56, Chapter Xe 
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Ahar Grant of Bhima II v.S. 1263 (A.D. 1207) 18 | 
The conflict between Jaitrasimha and Bhima II is 
indirectly referred to in the Ghagsha Inscription 
(V.S. 1322) a The Hamnir amadamardan a-° of 
Jayasimha stiri yields the information that Jaytala, 
identified with Jaitrasimha, did not join viradha- 
vala, the minister of Bhima II, when the Turuska - 
wiras invaded Gujrat. Inspite of the call from the 
side of the ruler of Gujrat, Jaitrasimha did not 


care to repond. From this we may infer 


a) that Jaitrasimha has already established himself 


as an independent ruler, amd 


b) that the relation between the Guhilas and the 


Chaulukyas were not friendly. 


Jaitrasimha did not come into conflict only 
with Bhima II, but also with his successor Tribhu- 


vanapala. We are told by the Chirwa Inscription 


18. PAIOC. VII, p. 643. 
19. Verses 5-6, RMR, 1927, pe 3. 
20. Hammiramadamardana (composed in A.D. 1229), 


(GOs). p. 27. 
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(V.S.e 1330) that Balaka of Talaraksha family was 
killed while fighting with Ranaka Tribhuvana at 
Kottadaka (Kotada in Mewar) 72, Tribhuvanapala had 
a very short reig of three years (1241-44 A.D.). 
It is, therefore, likely that this battle took 


Place sometime between A.D. 1242 and A.D. 1243. 


Again, as shown by the Ghaggha and Chirwa 
Inscription, Jaitrasimha fought against the Malava 
king, that is, the Paramara king of Malava. We are 
told by the Chirwa Inscription (V.S. 1330) that 
Madana, the grandson of Yogaraja, and officer of 
Padmasimha, fought in the battlefield of Utthunaka 
(identified with arthuna, 28 miles west of Banswara, 
Rajputana) on behalf of Jesala against Panchala- 
gudika Jaitcamalla’’. The Malava contemporaries of 
Jaitrasimha were Paramara Arjunavarman (1211-15 A.D.), 
Devapala (1218-32 A.D.), Jaitugideva (1236-43 A.D.) 
23 


and Jayavarman or Jayasimha II (1254-69 A.D.) It 


is not certain with which of the princes mentioned 


21. Verse 19, Eel. XXII, pe. 288. 
226 Ibid. Verses 23-28. 


23. HM. p. 54. 
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above Jaitrasiitha came into conflict. G.H. Ojha* 
has identified Jesala with Guhila Jaitrasimha and 
Jaitramalla with Malava Paranara Jaitugideva. Both 
were contemporaries of each other. But G.C. 
Roychaudhuri has identified Jesala with Jayasimha 
of Vagada (Durgarpur - Banswara) (1251 A.D.) 

within whose kingdom Utthunaka was situated. 
Jaitramalla, according to him, should be identified 
with Chahanana Jaitrasimha of Ranathambhor, who 
harassed Jayasimha of Mandapa (Mandu) that is, 
Paramara Jayavarman II (1254-69) who made 


incursions into the territory of Vagada”>. 


Jaitramalla, referred to above, was mst 
probably Jaitugi, the ruler of Malwa himself. This 
identification is corroborated by the Ghagsha 
Inscription (V.S. 1322) and the Chirwa Inscription 


(V.Se 1330), which furnish the account of the vic- 
tory of Jaitrasimha against a ruler of Malwa. 
Jesala's idemtification with Jayasimha of Vagada 


is not unlikely, but his identification with 


24, URI. I, Ppe 158-159. 


25. HM. De 54. 
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Jaitrasimha of Mewar is more plausible. It seems 
that Jesala and Jaytala were the nickaames of 


Jaitrasimha. 


Jaitrasimha’s conflict with the Chahananas 
Was actually a struggle against the rulers of 
Sakambhari, Jangala, Mara and Nadol, referred to in 
the Ghagsha, Chirwa and Mount Abu Inscriptions. In 
the Chirwa Inscription”© both the words Jaigala and 
Maravesa appear, while in the Ghagsha Inseription?! 


the word Sakambharisvara is found. In fact, 


Udayasimha (1206-49 A.D.) was called Sakambhari- 


gvara or Sanbhariraya, on account of his being a 


28 "He was also the Mar avesa, or ruler 


Chahanana 
of Maru and Jaigalesga or the ruler of the Jaigala 
territory, which by 1200 A.De, or so had come 

practically to be identified with Sapadalaksa, the 


territory of the Chauhans of sakambhari"?”. the 


26. Verse 6, Eel. XXII, p. 288. 
27. Verses 5-6, RMR. 1927, p. 3. 
28. Cf. Sharma, D, op.cit. p. 653. 
29. Ibid. | 
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Mount Abu In scription *° dated V.S. 1342 (A.D. 1285) 
tells us that Jaitrasimha completely destroyed Nadula 


or Nadol. It has been suggested by G.H. ojha?! 


that 
the raid was made as a retaliatory measure against 
Kirtipala's invasion of tiewar. Udayasimna belonged 

to the dynasty of Kirtipala of Nadol branch and later 
founded the Jalor branch of the Chahanamas. Jalor 

or Javalipura was situated 12 kms. south of Jodhpur 
city. Udayasimha was ruling at Jalor and other 


places including Nadol were also under his rule mas 


The most remarkable struggle was waged by 
Jaitrasimha (1213-52 A.D.) against the Turuskas or 
Mlechhas, that is, the Muslims. His conflict 
against the Turuskas are mentioned in the Ghagsha 
and Chirwa Inscriptions. His contemporary Turuska 
adversary Was the Sultan of Delhi, Shamsuddin 
Iltutmish (1211-36 A.D.). We are told by the Chirwa 
Inscription (V.S. 1330) that some Sultan (Suratrana) 


invaded Nagda and devastated the city. A furious 


30. Verse 42, I-A. XVI, pe 347. 


SeRuIEETeTS 


31. URI. I, Ppp. 157-158. 


32. ‘Sundha Hill Inscription’, Verse 43, EI. IX, 
pp. 73f£. 
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battle ensued at Bhutala, near Nagda, where 
Talaraksha Yogaraja's eldest son Pamaraja was 
killea??, An account of the invasion of the Guhila 
capital Nagda or Nagahrada by the Muslims is 
available from the Hanmiramadanardana composed by 
Jayasimha Suri. We are told that "the city was burnt, 
the children were butchered by the invaders, most 

of the citizems fled, and others committed suicide, 
but did not submit to the Muslims" °4, We are further 
informed’? that "King Viradhavala of Gujrat, while 
talking with his minister, says that Jaitrasimha, 
king of Mewar, had a hostile attitude towards him, 

as he felt very much proud of the strength of his 
arms. In the meantime one of his spies named 
Kamaluka entered and informed the vivid picture 

that had happened at Nagda. He added that he consoled 
the terrified people by declaring that Viradhavala 
had reached with his full army. He concluded that 


when the news reached the Turushka invaders they 


33. Verse 16, 'Chirwa Inscription’, EI. XXII, 
pe 288. 


34, Hammiramadamardana (G.0.Se), pe 27. 


35. Ibid. 
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left the field in confusion" 


. The Chirwa 
Inscription >! also suggests that the sultan could 
not humble the pride of Jaitrasimha. From the 
available evidence we may infer that although 
initially Jaitrasimha suffered defeat at the 
hands of the Sultan, later he recovered and promo- 


ted his possession and drove away the invading 


army « 


In the Hammiramadamardana the name of 


Jaitrasimha appears as ‘Jaytala’, the lord of 
Medapata and the leader of the Muslim invasion is 
named as ‘iidlacchikara'. It is suggested that 
'Milacchikara’ is the Sanskrit form of Amir-i- 
shikar, a title which was conferred by Kutubuddin 


on his slave Iltutmish>-. DR. Barnett and 


36. Pandit Ojha did not believe this story. 
"A victorious army would not run away merely 
on hearing that a hostile force much weaker than 
the one, already decisively beaten on its way to 
the scene of the battle ......." URI. I. 
ppe 161ff. 


37. Verse 6, Eel. XXII, pe 288. 


38. URI. Ls Pppe 159-60. 
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H.C. Ray?” think that Milacchikara can not be 
phonetically the Sanskritized form of 
Amir-i-shikar. But Dasaratha Sharma” regards 
it to bea paigachi form, as the Muslim ruler 
and his minister talk with each other in paigachi. 
However, the invader, referred to in the Hammira- 
Madamardana, was none but Sultan Iltutmish 


himself. 
Date of the Turushka Invasion 


It is difficult to ascertain the exact 
date of Turushka invasion. The Muslim historias 
do not refer to the invasion of Nagda by Iltutmish. 


It is stated by Firishta’! 


that in the year 

AH. 623 (A.D. 1226), Altimish, (identified with 
Iltutmish) reduced the fort of Ranathambor and, 

in the year AH. 624 (A.D. 1227), that of Mando and 
the country of Malwa. It would not be unreasonable 


to assume that he overran Mewar sometime between 


39. Cf. DHNI. II, pe 1021 fm. 8. 
40. Sharma, D, op.cit. pe 655 fn. Ze 


41. RMPI. I, Pe 118. 
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AeD. 1226 and A.D. 1227. As the Hammiramadamardana, 
referring to the destruction of Nagda by the 
Muslims, was composed in the year 1229 A.D., the 
Muslim invasion should have taken place sometime 
before that date. The invasion of N&agda probably 
took place sometime between A.De 1226 and A.D. 1227. 
Srivastava’ a" view that the ruler of Nagda at the 
time of Iltutmish's invasion was Kshetra singh can 
hardly be accepted due to chronological difficulties. 
It is eviaent from the epigraphic records of the 
Maharands of Mewar that Kshetrasinha ruled between 
AeDe 1378 and A.D. 1405, whereas Iltutmish is known 


to have ruled betwe@ A.D. 1211 nd AB 12%. 
Transfer of capital to Chitor 


. 4 
GH. Ojha has put forward the suggestion 
that after the capture of Nagda by sShamsuddin 
Iltutmish, the Guhilas transferred their capital to 


Chitor. That Jaitrasimha brought Chitor under his 


42. Srivastava, A.L. The Sultanate of Delhi, Agra, 
1972, De 100. 


43. URI. I, pe 166. 
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occupation is evident from the Chirwa Inscription 
(V.S. 1330). The record informs us that Jaitrasimha 
appointed Kshema as the talaraksha of the fort of 


Chitor*4 


« Again it is stated in the Kumbhalgarh 
Inscription*> (1460 A.D.) that Jaitrasimha exercised 
sway over Chitrakiita, Aghata, Medapata ad Vagada. 
The evidences furnished by the Ghagsha, Chirwa and 
Mount Abu Inscriptions, suggest that Jaitrasimha 
repulsed the attack of the Turushkas after having 
suffered heavy Vossen He Was, however, prudent 


enough to transfer his capital from Nagda to Chitor 


on strategic grounds. 


Jaitrasimha’s relation with sultan Nasiruddin 


We come to know from the account of Firishta 
that in 646 A.H. (1248-49 A.D.) Jalaluddin, brother 
of Sultan Nasiruddin Muhammad, when summoned from 
Kanauj to Delhi, preferred running away to the hills 


of Chitor, with all his adherents. The Sultan 


44. Verse 22, ‘Chirwa Inscription’, EI. XXII, p. 288. 
45. Verses 153-154, 3rd slab, Eel. XXIV, pp. 325 ff. 


46. Cf. Habibullah, A.M., Fowdation of the Muslim 
Rule in India, Lahore, 1945, p. 100. 
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pursued him, but, finding he could not be captured, 
returned to Delhi after the lapse of eight months?’ , 
The Muslim historian does not refer to the name of 
the ruler of Chitor or Mewar. The failure of 
Nasiruddin (1246-65 A.D.) to capture Jalaluddin 
indicates that the latter was probably given 
shelter by the king of Mewar, Jaitrasimha (1213+ 
1252 A.D.) . Whether Nasiruddin came into conflict 
with Jaitrasimha is not clear from the account of 
Firishta. But it appears that the relations between 
the Delhi sultan (Nadsiruddin) and Mewar king 
(Jaitrasimha) were not friendly. Jaitrasimha 
provided political asylum to Jalaluddin, knowing 
fully well that his action might incur the displea- 


sure of the Sultan. 
Achievements of Jaitrasimha 


Jaitrasimha struggled hard throughout his 
Mewar 
reign to bring/to the forefront of Indian politics. 
In matters of internal administration Jaitrasimha 


Made his mark by laying the foundation of an 


47. RMPI. I, pe 1313 URI. I, p. 166. 
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efficient bureaucracy. Mahamatya Dungarasimha was 
in charge of si Katana, Mahamatya Jagatasimha 
carried all the business of the seal and Kshema 
was the talaraksha of Chitor. On the whole, the 
reign of Jaitrasimha (1213-1252 A.D.) forms a 
glorious period in the annals of early mediaeval 


Mewar. 


Imperial status of the Guhilas 


Tejasimha succeeded Jaitrasimha. As it has 
already been pointed out above, Tejasimha ascended 
the throne of Mewar sometime before V.S. 1309, 

(A.D. 1252) the date of the MSS of the Paksika 
vetti®®, His reign~period seems to have continued 
till A.D. 1267, the last date known from his 

Chitor Inscription *” (V.S- 1324). The high sounding 
titles and epithets assumed by him indicate his 


imperial status. 


In the Sravakapratikramana - sutra - churni, 
Tejasimha is styled as Umapativaralabdha Praudha- 


pratapa - Samal ankri ta Paramabhattaraka 


48. singhi Jaina Granthamala, p. 125 No. 18. 
49. RMR. 1923, p. 3. 
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Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara”, The Gudela Tank 

Stone Inscription >2 (V.S- 1317 or A.eDe 1260) also 
records the victorious reign of Mgharajadghiraja 

Sci. Tejasimhadeva. The Ghagsha fone Inscription 
dated VeS. 1322 (A.D. 1265) traces the genealogy 
from Padmasimha to Tejasimha>-. The epigraph also 
gives an account of the fanily of Mahajma Rata 


belonging to the Dindu family””. 


The imperial titles and epithets assumed 
by the Guhila ruler Tejasimhadeva (1252-1267 A.D.) 
like those of the Chaulukya rulers might suggest 
his contest for power with his contemporary vaghela 
ruler Vigaladeva (1244-62 A.D.). Umapativaralabdha 
Praudhapratapa was originally an epithet used by 
the Chaulukyas of Gujrat. In the Kadi Grant>* of 
VigSladeva dated V.S. 1317 (AeD. 1260) we find the 


use Of same epithet. The contemnporaneity of 


50. JHNI. II, p. 1190. 
51. IeHeQ. 1961, pe 49. 
52. Verses 3-8, MR. 1927, p.- 3 7 URI. I, p. 170. 
53. Ibid. verses 9-30. 


54. TeAe VI, pe 210. 
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Tejasimha with vigaladeva is suggested by the 

Chirwa Inscription>> dated v.s. 1330 (A.D. 1273), 
where it is stated that Ratnmaprabha, the composer 
of the epigraphs, was honoured by soth vigdladeva 


and Te jasimhadeva. Vi gSladeva claims to be 


viedap atadesa - Kalusa in the Kadi Grant. The record 
describes him as "(one) who resembled a hatchet on 
account of his cutting the roots of the creeper - 
like turbulent government of the Medapata country". 
It is, therefore, likely that Tejasimha came into 
conflict with the ruler of Anahilwara and was 
probably defeated by him. The conflict probably 
took place after the ascendency of Tejasimha to an 
imperial status. The use of sovereign titles and 
Chaulukyan epithets by Tejasimha threw a challenge 
to the Vagheld ruler VigSladeva and the latter 


invaded Mewar to punish the former. 


Tejasimha was involved in hostilities with 
Balban, the wazir of sultan Nasiruddin Muhammad of 
Delhi. In 651 AH. (1253-54 A.D.) Balban lost the 


confidence of his master and retired to Nagaur. We 


556 Ver se 48, EI. XXII, Be 288. 
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come to know from the account of Minhajuddin 

siraj> that about this time Balban led the arms 

of Islam towards the territories of Ranathanbhor, 
Bundi and Chitrur (Chitor). The details of this 
expedition are not recorded in the account of 
Minhajuddin. In A.H. 653 (1255-56 A.D.) Sultm 
Nasiruddin had some personal quarrel with his 

mother Mulika Jehan, who, after the death of 
Iltutmish, married Saifuddin Qutlugh Khan, a noble 
of the court. Nasiruddin, in order to remove her 
mother from Delhi, conferred on her husband (step - 
father of Nasiruddin) the government of Oudh. 
Qutlugh Khan being dissatisfied with the arrangement, 
revolted. As the Wazir (Balban) marched against him, 
Qutlugh Khan fled and took shelter in the fort of 
Chitor. Balban destroyed the fort but, being unable 
to capture him, returned to Delhi’. This incident 
is probably referred to in the Chirwa Inscri on™ 
dated V.eS. 1330 (A.D. 1273) where it is stated that 


Ratna, son of Kshema, was killed along with 


56. Tabagat-I-Nasiri, II, pp. 827-88. 
57. RMPI. I, pp. 133-34. 


58. Verse 22, Eel. XXII, p. 288. 
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Bhimasimha in a battle fought at the foot of the 
fort of Chitor. It is likely that the forces of 
Mewar put up a successful defence and forced the 


Muslim invaders to retreat. 


The names of the two queens of Tejasimha 
were Jayatalladevi and Rupadevi. Jayatalladevi, the 
mother of Samarasimha, the son and successor of 
Tejasimha, is said to have built the temple of 
Shy ana Parsvanatha at Chitor>’. Rupadevi was the 


daughter of Chachigadeva (1262-68), the Chauhan 


ruler of Jalor, known from Budtata Step Well Inscrip- 
tion®? dated VeSe 1340 (A.D. 1273) found in Mewar. 
It is probable that after the death of her husband 


Rupadevi shifted to Marwar. 


Five coins of Tejasimha have been disco- 


61 


vered ~. Of these, three are made of copper amd two 


are of copper plated silver°?, On these coins, the 


59. URI. I, pe 169 ; RMR. 1923, p. 3. 
60. El. IV, Ppp. 313-14. 
61. JNSI. xX, (1955), pt. I, ppe 26 ff. 


62. Singhal, C.R., ‘Some new coins from Jaipur', 
JNSI. XX (1958), pt. I, pe 48. 
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legend occurring before the bust of the King is 
Si Te. It appears to be an abbreviated form of 


the name of Tejasimha. 


Guhila - Turuska Struggle 


Tejasimha Was succeeded by Samarasimha. A 
large number of epigraphic records are known for 
the reign of Samarasimha. Those epigraphic records 
ate the Chirwa Inscription’? dated v.s. 1330 
(A.D. 1273), the Chitor stone Inscription®* aatea 
VeSe 1331 (A.D. 1274), the Chitor stone Inscrip- 
tion®® dated V.S. 1335 (A.D. 1278), the Mount Abu 
Inscription®® dated VeS. 1342 (A.D. 1285), the 
Chitor Stone Inscription®’ gated v.s. 1344 
(A.D. 1287), the Dariba Stone Inscription®® dated 
VeSe 1356 (A.D. 1299), the Chitor Stone 


63- Ecole XXII, p. 288. 
64. IeA. XXII, p. 80. 
65. RMR. 1923, p. 3. 

66. ITeA. XVI, pe 347. 
67. « 1923, pe 3. 


68. + 1927, pe 3. 
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Ingeription®® dated VeS.- 1358 (A.D. 1301) and 
another Chitor Inscription’? without date. 

From the above records it is evident that 
Sanarasimha ruled for a long period of 28 years 
between A.D. 1273 and A.D. 1301. As Tejasimha' s 
reign ended in A.D. 1267 and was followed by that 
of Samarasimha, it is not unreasonable to assume 
that Samarasimha might have begun his political 
career as a Yuvaraja ruling conjointly with his 
father. It is learnt from the Mount Abu Inscrip 


1 dated V.S. 1342 (AeDe 1285) that 


tdon 7 
"“Samarasimha acting like the Primeval Hoar, lifted 
the Gurjara land out of the Turuska ocean”. The 
struggle against the Muslims might have taken 
place sometime before the date of the Inscription 
dated A.D. 1285 referring to the contest. The 


Turuska who invaded Gujrat is to be identified 


69. RMR. 1921, p. 1. 
70. JASB. LV. pt. I. pe 18. 


71. Ver se 46, TeAéAe XVI, De 347. 
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with GhiySuddin Balban (1266-87 A.D.), the 


thea ‘sdl*an: O£ Delhi - 


« The evidence of the 

Mount Abu Inscription indicates that the Mewar 
ruler, forgetting hereditary rivalry, fought 
jointly with the Gujrat ruler against the Sultan 
of Delhi. The contemporary Gujrat ruler was 
probably Vaghela Sarangadeva (1275+95 A.D). The 
Muslim historians are silent regarding any 
invasion of Gujrat during his reign. But Barani 
states that "when some courtiers urged Ghiyasuddin 
Balban to conquer Gujrat, Malava and other 
provinces, the Sultan replied that he had a desire 
to do more than that but had no intention of 
exposing Delhi to the fate of Baghaaa"’ = The 
setting up of the inscription at Mount Abu in 


AeDe 1285 by Samarasimha indicates that Mt. Abu 


72. 'Chirwa Inscription’, V.S. 1330 (A.D. 1272), 
EsI. XXII, pe. 288 ; vide, Banerjee, A.C., 
‘struggle between Delhi and Mewar in the 13th 
century’, D.R. Bhandarkar Volume, p. 89. 

73. BarSni Ziauddin, ‘Tacikh-I-Firoz Shani’, 


HIED. III, pe 102. 
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Was under his possession. A.K. Mazumdar’ 4 
suggests that Samarasimha's boast of having 
saved Gujrat from the Turuskas in the Mount Abu 
Inscription indicates that Abu was considered at 
that time a part of Gujrat. Mazumdar further ; 
points out that the occupation of Abu was prdbebly 
the price he expected Sarangadeva of Gujrat to 
pay for his assistance in repulsing the invasion. 
But the Patnarayana Inscription’ ® shows that in 
A.D. 1287, Abu was under Paramara Pratapasimha 
and Vigala. The latter also took part in defeating 
the Turuskas and held Abu upto a.pD. 12937°, 
Whatever that might be, for at least two years 
(1285-87 A.D.), Samarasimha seems to have remained 
the master of Abu. Samarasimha' s military success 
against the Turuskas is indicated by the Kumbhalgarh 
Inscription?’ (1460 A.D.) stating that Samarasimha 
got the imperial fortune (Samrajyalakshml) by 
seizing the lands belonging to others. 


714. Mazumdar, AcKe, The Chaulukyas of Gujra r) Bombay, 


1956, p. 184. 
T56 IeAe XLV, Pe 17. 
76. PO. Ill, pp. 69-73. 


77. Eel. XXIV, pe 326. 
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During the reign of Samarasimha (1273- 
1301 A.D.) , Mewar was probably invaded by 
Chahamana Hammira of Ranathambhor. We are told by 
the Hammira Mahakavya, composed by Nayachandra, 
that Hammira, in course of his campaign, first 
invaded Malwa. From there he proceeded to Chitra- 
kuta (Chitor) and, after ravaging Medapata (Mewar), 
reached Mount Abu’! ®, Dasaratha Sharma has rightly 
pointed out that a better policy on his part would 
have been to win over Samarasimha to his own side 
to tackle Alauddin Khalji, (1296-1316 A.D.) the 
then imperialist sultan of Delhi. But Hammira 


79 
seems to have been incapable of such foresight . 


Jinaprabha, the Jaina author, in his 
Tirthakalpa refers to a conflict between Ulugh Khan, 
brother of Sultan Alauddin Khalji, and Samarasimha 
in V.S. 1356 (A.D. 1299). We are told by the Jaina 
author that the Guhila king Samarasimha saved Mewar 
by punishing Ulugh Khan. The original lines in 


the work are as follows’” t- 


78. Hammira Mahakavya, IX, 15-27 ; DHNI. II, p.1099. 


79. Sharma, D, Rajasthan Through the Ages wl.lI, 
Bikaner, 1966, p. 662. 


80. ‘Satya Pura Kalpa’ in Tirthakalpa p. 95. 
Quoted in URI. I, p. i173. 
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Aha 1356 Vikrama barshe Alguddin surata- 
nasMa Kanistha bhaya Ulu Khan nama@hijja Dillipura 


mangti mahabaperik Gur jara-dharang patthio. 
ry ° ~ 7 
Chitrakutahibaye Samarasimha dandam Mevadadesa_ 


rokhie. 


The meaning of the word ‘dandam’ are taken 


by scholars differently. G.H. oO jha?? and 


G.C. Roy chaudhur i? have taken the word in the 
sense Of ‘punishment’. But Dasaratha sharma’? 
and HeC. Ray®* have interpreted of the word to 
mean ‘tribute’ or ‘homage’. It has been suggested 
by Sharma that "Samarasimha saved himself not by 
fighting against but giving tribute to Ulugh Khan". 
Ray opines that "Samarasimha saved his country 


from devastation by doing homage to Ulugh Khan*. 


81. URI. I, p. 172. 

82. HM. pe 60. 

83. Sharma, D, Rajasthan Through the Ages, vwl.I, 
Bikaner, 1966, Dp. 662. 

84. DHNI. II, p. 1195. 
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The Kanhadade - Prabendha’” meations that “on 
being refused the passage through Marwar Alu Khan 


got it through Mewar from its ruler Samarasimha". 


If we accept the version of Kanhadade - 
Prabandha, the word ‘dapdam’ may be interpreted to 
mean “tribute”. As pointed out by D. sharma”, 
“the use of the word ‘danda’ in the sense of 
‘tribute’ is common enough in Rajasthan". But the 
hostile relations between Mewar rulers and Delhi 
Sultans throughout the thirteenth century are 
evident from different sources. Therefore, 
Samarasimha's conflict with Ulugh Khan and the 
punishment (dajdan) give to the latter by the 
former are not wnreasonable assumptions. ALaugdin 
Khalji later invaded Chitor as a measure of 
retaliation for the disgraceful defeat of his 


brother. 


It was sometime after Ulugh Khan's invasion 


that the kotwal of Delhi pointed out to Alauddin 


85. Sharma, D., Op.-cit. p. 663. 
86. Sharma, Des opeci eo De 663. 
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the necessity of subjugating Chitor as well as 
other places such as Ranathambhor, Chanderi, 
Malwa, Dhar and Ujjain?’ , But, before Alauddin‘ s 
invasion of Chitor, Samarasimha was succeeded by 


Ratanasimha in 1302 A.D. 


Two coins of Ratanasimha have been 


BTA, The first one is of copper-plated 


discover ed 
silver and the second is of opper. S&iRa is 
inscribed on both the coins, before the bust of 
the king in Nagari scripts of the 13th-14th 
century A.D. Ra is taken to suggest the name of 


Ratan asimha. 


Fall of Chitor 


For Ratanasimha's reign, we have only one 
record that is, the Dariba Temple In scription®® 
dated V.S. 1359 (A.D. 1302) found at Dariba in 
Mewar. It was during the reig: of Ratanasimha, 


(1302-1303 A.D.) that Chitor was invaded by 


87, Ziauddin Barand, ‘Tarikh-I-Firoz Shahi’, 
HIED. III, p. 171. 

87A. JNSI. XX, pt. I. pp. 26ff. 

88. RMR. 1927, p. 3. 
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Alauddin Khalji. The motive behind the invasion 

of Chitor must have been political , although there 
might have been strategic and economic reasons also. 
The fort of Chitor attracted the attention of the 
Delhi Sultans from the beginning of the 13th 
century A.D. due to its strategic importance. The 
Banas valley in Mewar provided a good route from 


Delhi to Gujrat. 


It has been stated in the Padmavat, the 


AIN-I-Akbari, the Tarikh-I-Firishta, the Khyata 


of Nainsi, the Rajapragasti Mahakavya and Tod's 
Annals and Antiguities of Rajasthan (these works 
were composed from the 16th to the 19th century 
A.De) that the reason behind the invasion of 
Chitor was Alauddin Khalji's infatuation for 


queen P adm in3?? 


. Amir Khasru, who accompanied the 
Sultan on his expedition and wes present during 
the time of the siege of Chitor, has made no 
mention of it in the Khajain-ul-Futuh. Ziauddin 
Barani, the author of Tarikh-I-Firgz Shahi, al so 
does not refer to any such consideration that 


influenced the mind of the Sultan. 


89. HM. p. 64. 
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Historicity of Ratanasimha - 


KeR. Qanungo”?, while discussing the 
historicity of the Padmini episode, has questioned 
the identification of Ratanasimha. It is pointed 
out by him that history reveals not only one 
Ratanasimha, but four rulers of the same name. 


They are the following ; 


1) Ratanasimha, son of, Samarasimha, who is 


mentioned in the Kumbhalgarh Inscription?! 


(1460 A.D.), 
2) Ratmasena, son of Chitrasena and husband of 
-92 


Padmini’*, mentioned in the Pa@gnavat of Malik 


Muhamnad Jayasi, 


3) Ratna, son of Kshema, who died in his attempt 


to protect the town of Chitor?3, 


90. Qanungo, KeR. Studies in Rajput History, 
Delhi, 1960, pp. 12-13. 

91. Verse 176. El. XXIV, pp. 304ff. 

92. URI. T., p. 183. 


93. Verse 22, 'Chirwa Ins. of VeSe 1330' (AeDe 1273), 
Eel. XXII, De 288. 
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4) Ratna, son of Hammira Chauhan of Ranathambhor, 
who, after the fall of Ranathambhor, sought 


refuge at Chitor??, 


Qanungo seems to have been confused by 
the idea that the four Ratanasimhas referred to 
above, stood for one and the same ruler. Ratana- 
simha, son of Samarasimha, known from the 
Kumbhalgarh Inscription (1460 A.D.) and Ratnasea, 
referred to in the Padmavat of Jayasi, most 
probably stood for the same person. Jayasi has 
confused Ratnasena as the son of Chitrasena. 
Ratanasimha, the husband of Padmini, was the son 
of Samarasimha of Mewar. Ratna, son of Kshema, was 
the talaraksha of the fort of Chitor. That he expired 
much before is evident from the Chirwa Inscription 
(V.S. 1330 (A.D. 1273). That Ratanasimha, son of 
Hammira Chauhan of Ranathambhor, sought refuge at 
the fort of Chitor is known from a Rajput 
tradition? >, Whatever might be the number of 
Ratanasimhas, there is no reason to doubt the 
historicity of Guhila ruler Ratanasimha, son of 


Samar asimha. 


94, DHNI. II, p. 1102 m. I. 
95. DHNI. iI, pe 1102 fn. I: LeHe Qe 19 31, pe 291. 
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Qanungo has also questioned the identifi- 
cation of Chitor mentioned in the Padmavat. He 
has suggested that Chitor mentioned by Jayasi is 
to be located in the Banda district of the 
UeP ss But in the Padmavat, there is not only 
the reference to Chitor but also its neighbouring 
place Kumbhalgarh’’. Therefore, Chitor, referred 


to by Jayasi, is to be located in Mewar. 


Padmini Episode 


Poet Malik Muhammad Jayasi wrote in the 
Padmavat (A.D. 1540) that Alauddin invaded Chitor 
to obtain the possession of Padmini. It appears 
that Alauddin was infatuated by the beauty of 
Padnini. It is stated that “Padnini was the 
princess of Ceylon and Ratamasimha, the king of 
Chitor, having learnt about the beauty of Padmini 
from a parrot, went to Ceylon in the garbofa 


mendicant to woo her. After twelve years, taking 


96. Qanungo, K.R., Studies in Rajput History, 
Delhi, 1960, pp. 18-19. 


97. *'Chitorgarh aur Kumbhalnera. Saje duno jaisa 
Sumera’, Padmavat., Chap. XXXXII, p. 335. 
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her with him, he came back to Chitor. Raghava, 

a mendicant, while taking alms from Padmini, was 
charmed by her beauty and told about it to the 
Sultan of Delhi. Alauddin sent a message to 
Ratanasimha, asking him to seid Padmini to the 
royal haren. When his demand was rejected by 

the king, Alauddin laid siege to the fortress of 
Chitor" 79, According to a different tradition, 
Padmini was a Chauhan princess and not a 


Ceylonese princess’. 


Actually, there exists no contemporary or 
later Rajput records of dependable character to 
throw clear light on this particular episode and 
much of the information continued to be presetved 
only through oral traditions and folk-ballads. 

It is believed in Rajputanad that Alauddin, having 
heard about the incomparable beauty of Padmini, 
the married wife of Ratanasimha of Mewar, and 
also having a lust for conquest, laid the siege 


of the fort of Chitor. The Rajputs bravely 


98. Lal, KeS., History of the Khaljis, Allahabad, 
1950, pe 121. 


99. MeLe Mathur describes the tradition, where 
Padmini is mentioned as the Chauhan Princess, 
I.H.Q. XAVITI, Pppe 52-53. 
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defended themselves and the Sultan, being wearied 
at length with a long and fruitless siege, opened 
negotiations, requesting that he might be permitted 
for once to see fair Padmini, only through the 
medium of a mirror. His request was granted. 
Alauddin entered the fort, saw the face of Padmini 
in the mirror and left. The king showed courtesy, 
came out of the gate, was betrayed into captivity 
and was offered his freedom in exchange of his 
beautiful queen. This was, no doubt, a challenge 
to the Rajput honour and prestige. The Rajputs 
devised a plan to send Gora and sadal, in disguise 
of the queen and her hand-maid. This plan worked 
successfully and the king was rescued. But he could 
not succeed to return to the fort and was slain. 
The place was, however, held for about six months. 
A tradition suggests that Rand Lakshmanasimha 
continued to hold up the defence operations for 
some days more, till he fell fighting along with 
seven of his brave sons. At last, the fort was 
captured and Padmini with other women performed the 


rite of Jaunhar. 


The Muhanmmedan writers of the fourteenth- 


fifteenth centuries do not refer to Padmini, the 
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Sultan's lust for her and Raja's treacherous arrest 
and rescue. That is the reason why modern writers 
consider 'Padmini episode’ as unhistorical. 
According to them, it is nothing but a literary 
concoction and 'a myth of allegorical nature’ 

first described by vialik iuhanmad Jayasi in his 


Paanavat °°, 


M. Habib, A.L. Srivastava, S. Roy and 
SeC. Dutt see a covert allusion to the Padmini 
episode in Amir «hasru's Khazain-ul-Futuh referring 
to the queen of Sheba. It has been observed by 


101 that "the analogy between Alauddin's 


Dutt 
operations against Chitor and Solomon's expedition 
(Solomon was the King of s&thiopia) against the 
land of Sheba would be justified, if Bilquis of 


Sheba had a prototype in Chitor". 


100. Qanungo, KeR., ‘A critical study of the Padmini 
legend’ and Lal, K.eS., ‘Myth of Rani Padnini 
and Alauddin Khalji' in Bulletion of the 


Nagpur University Historical Society, No. I. 
Oct. 1946. " 


101. I.HeQ. VII. p. 297. For the story of Solomon 
and Sheb&, vide JIH, 1929, pp. 370-371. 
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It has been suggested by Dasaratha Sharma 
that "Solomon insisted on the surrender of beauti- 
ful Bilquis, Alauddin also did the same, that is, 
the surrender of lovely queen Padmini of Mewar. 

So there may be some truth in the story, though 


everything of the story need not be true" 192 | 


The Chhitaicharita, which was written at 
Sarangpur in Malwa nearly 15 years before the 


Padmavat, that is, in A.D. 1526, throws some light 


on the episode of Padmavati. In this text Alauddin is 
found to have addressed his trusted Councillor 


Raghochetana the following words ; 


“Samarsi has got out of the fort and reached 
some other part of the country. This has greatly 
upset me. I went to Ranathambhor to have Deval. But 
I had no success. I heard of Pa@gnini at Chitor. 

I went and captured Ratansi, but he was rescued by 


Badal" 10 3. 


102. Sharma, D., Rajasthan Through the Ages, vol. I, 
Bikaner, 1966, pp. 664-65. 


103. Ibid. pp. 665-66. 
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In both the Chhitaicharitg and the Pagaavat 
Padmini’s husband is referred to as Ratmasea, who 
Was captured by Alauddin Khalji and rescued by 
Badal. It is difficult to consider Padmini as a 
creation of poetic imagination of Jayasi. But, at 
the same time, it would be unreasonable to hold 
that Alauddin invaded Mewar for the sake of 
Padmini. Alauddin probably knew nothing about 
Padmini, when embarked upon his military expedition 
from Delhi. 


We are told by Amir Khasru that in "A.H. 
703 (August 1303 A.D.) the fort of Chitor was taken 
by the forces of Alauddin Khalji. The Rai fled, but 
afterwords surrendered himselfe-ccecssccecsvccccves 
After ordering a massacre of thirty thousand Hindus 
Alauddin bestowed the government of Chitor upon 
his son Khijir Khan and named the place as 
Khijrabad. He bestowed on him a red canopy, a robe 
embroidered with gold and two standards ----- one 


green and another black, and threw upon him rubies 
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and emeralds. He then returned to Delhi" 104. 


There are some discrepancies in the accounts 
of the historians in regard to the fate of Ratama- 
sithha. According to Amir Khasru's account, the Rana 
Was spared by the Sultan. This is corroborated by 


z205 


Isam + Nainsi says, that Ratanasimha died 


fighting against Sultan Alaudain 1°, Tod suggests 
that the ruling prince was Bheemsi who was killed 


in the battle-fiela2?’, 


giauddin Barani2® 


gives a brief accowmt 
of the Sultan's conquest of Chitor. It is only 
stated by him that the Sultan led an army and laid 
siege to Chitor which he took it in a short time 


and returned home. 


104e Amir Khasru, ‘ Tarikh-I-Alai', HIED. III, 
pp. 76-77. vide, also M. Habib'’s Trans of 
Khajain-ul-Futuh, pp. 47-48. 


105. Khajain-ul-Futuh, p. 272. 

106. Khyata, I. p. 21. 

107. AR. I, pp. 311-12. 

108. 'Tarikh-I-Firoz Shahi’, HIED. III, p. 189. 
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Fir tenva’’? 


states that Alauddin himself 
marched towards Chitor and after a siege of six 
months, Chitor was reduced in the year A.H. 703 and 
the government of it was conferred on the king's 
eldest son, prince Khijir Khan. 


It is stated by toa! 


that Lakumsi (pro- 
bably identical with Lakshmanasimha) succeeded his 
father in Ss. 1331 (A.D. 1275), a memorable era in 
the annals of Mewar, when Chitor was stormed and 
sacked by the Pathan emperor Alauddin. Twice it 
Was attacked. In the first siege, it escaped 
spoliation although at the price of its best 
defenders. That which followed was the first 
successful assault and capture, of which we have 
any detailed account. Tod further suggests that 
Bheemsi (Bhimasimha) was the uncle of the young 
prince and protector during his minority. He had 
espoused the daughter of Hammir Sank (Chohan) of 
Ceylon whose name was Padmini. The Hindu bard 
recognizes the fair beauty in preference to fame 


and love of conquest, as the motive for the 


109. Briggs John, RMPI. I, p. 201. 


110. AR. I, Ppp. 281-83, 
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attack of Alauddin, who limited his demand to 
the possession of Padmini though this was after a 


long and protracted seige. 


While Tod refers to Bheemsi, the Rana at 
the time of the invasion of Alauddin was Ratma- 
simha. This name (Ratanasimha) is also found in the 
Khyata, the Ain-I-Akbari and in the account of 
Firishta. The annals refer to the siege of the 
fort of Chitor in A.D. 1290, but it actually 
happened sometime in A.D. 130 3421, That Ratanasimha 


Was on the throne of Mewar in A.D. 1302 is proved 


by the Dariba Temple Inscription 22, 


Motive behind Alauddin's invasion 


After the conquest of Ravwathambhor in 
AeDe 1301, Alauddin turned towards Chitor in 
AeH. 701-702 that is in A.D. 1302-1303, to fullfil 
his imperialistic ambition. He could not forget the 


punishment given to his brother Ulugh Khan by 


411. 'Tarikh-I-~Alai', HIED. III, pp. 76-77. 


112. RMR. 1927, p. 3. 
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Samarasimha, the ruler of Mewar. Strategic as 

well as economic reasons also can not be iqored. 
Mewar lay in the midway of the route between Delhi 
and Gujrat. Sultan's infatuation for the beauty of 
Padmini was not probably the reason behind his 
invasion of Chitor. Jayasl derived the story of 
Padmini from the poet Bain ?+3, It may, therefore, 
be held that the episode Was mainly based on | 
tradition. We have hardly any evidence from contem- 
porary records to suggest that Alauddin undertook 
Chitor expedition with the sole motive to obtain 
the possession of Padmini. According to Jayasi, 
Padmini was the queen, while according to Firishta, 
she was the daughter of Ratan. Later writers copied 


the Padmini episode from the Padmavat. 


The seige of Chitor continued from six to 
eight months, after which Alauddin was able to 
capture it. The brave and ingdmitable Rajputs 
fought and died like heroes. The brave Rajput women 


probably including Ratanasimha's queen Padmini, 


113. 'Katha Srambha Baina Kabi Katha', Padmavat, p.1. 
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performed the rite of Jahar'!*, However, the fall 
of Chitor marked the decline of the Guhilas. 
Ratanasimha failed to uphold the power of the 
Guhilas that had been consolidated by the military 
genius and statesmanship of Jaitrasimha, Tejasimha 


and Samarasimha. 


With Ratanasimha, the Rawal line of the 
Guhilas came to an end. But the Rana line of the 
Guhilas continue to rule during the mediaeval 
period. The Ranas also known as Segodias played a 
significant role in the political history of North 
India in the mediaeval period. Chitor was brought 
back under the occupation of the Ranas by the 
efforts of Hamira (1326-1364 A.D.) sometime in 
AeD.e 1336-1337. The date of the re-occupation of 
Chitor is suggested by the MSS. Rawal Ranaji ri Bat 
in A.D. 1336 11°, In the light of this MSS. as well 
as on the basis of the Kot-Solankiya Inscription! 


114. HM. pe 61. 
115. Somani, R.V. opecit. p. 107. 


116. EelLe XI, pe 716. 


(V.S. 1394, ie. AD. 1337) Of Songira Banvir it 
May be assumed that Hammira occupied Chitor in 
A.D. 1336-1337. Chitor, however, continued to 
remain the bone of contention between the 

Ranas on the one hand and the rulers of Delhi on 
the other. The fall of Chitor in the time of 
Akbar (A.D. 1556-1605), marked the end of the 


glorious period in the history of Mewar. 


le 
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4. 


Se 


500 — 600 AceDe 


Synchronistic Table (6th to 14th century A-De ) 


Me@Uryas of Mathura 
eT eet AP SS ss GSEs 


Others 


Guhilas Maukharis Maitrakas Later Guptas Varmanas K uri es 
fuse ea bi aig ELSES Gupjiaras = Pugyabhuti 
y, == ; aed SS NT 
Guhadatta Isanavarman Guhasena 543 Kumaragupta 550 Susthitavarmam ----- Harichandra Pravakarvar Gh 
- ana 
(566 to (550-576 AeDe) (566-576 AeDe) 0. jeecdaracuptac 2. . Saprathistiiices (550-575 AeDe) (580-605 AeD.) 
586 AeDe) 589 600 : K akka( 57 5-600 
Sarvavarmm. Dharasena II Re De Mahacetecup ee. .AcDs varman. Ac De) 
(576-580 AeDe) (571-590 AeDe) Sse aor 
Avantivarman 
(580-600 AeDe) 
Bho ja 4 
(586-606 mmm Sakaragana 7 
He De) (595 AeDe) ee Rajyavardhana 
(605 AeDe 
600 —- 700 AeDe 
Gunilas Maukharis Maitrakas Later Guptas Varmanas Karkotas or 
Mahendra Gr ahavarman Siladitya(612 AeDe) = ane Bhaskaravarman wee ee pelnlee : 
(606-626 (605-606 AeDe) Kharagraha (616 AeDe) (ist half of the erie adams coe Krishnaraja (600-650 A-D- 
Ae De) Dharasena III (623 AeDe) 7th century A-De) eDe) Chan dragupta 
Aryaraja es 
Naga  -=sa== Dhruvasena ID 2 mem a a a purlabhavardhana P Karka Dindiraja 
(626-6 46 (629-6441 AeDe) (627-663 AeDe) Umar 
Ae De) (6 34-643 A-D-) 
Site... . sacs Dharasena IV Devagupta re " piece 
(6 46-661 (645-650 AeDe) Madhavagupta er 
Ae De) (2nd quar ter of 
7th century A-De) 
parajita --<--= gildditya IIt Adityasena tee Durlabhaka _ 
6 1-680 (662-682 A-De) (672 AeDe) (663-713 AeDe) 2 P= Ali (663 AeDe) nen 
Ae De) 
4 ae 
Mahendra II ----- Shladitya TV 424222 mem mmm et memo 
(680-700 Aedes) (690-710 AeDo) tem meme 
700-800 AeDe 
Guhilas Pratiharas Maitrakas Rastr akutas Palas Later 
acs ° Maury as Tomaras 
Bess 2 arabs gb 2 Karkatas or Nagas 
Kalabhoja ----- Siladitya V ~<oo= ----— Dnavalappa eG 
(700-725 (710-730 AsDe) (725 Bede) emma Chandrapida 
He De) (713-724 A-De) 


YaSovarman of Kanauj 
(700-740 AeDe) 


AS. LTS SaRSaRED pe Urs igencSereoa 


‘eee ereenstemeectshentesttirmeaienaneeel tf ORseRrERRSENRENN NaS aaiatvam dittuinnettiaat ( 


Guhilas 


Pratiharas Maitrakas Rastrakutas Palas 
9. Khummana I Nagabhata I Gladitya vi Dawmtidurga Gopala 
(700-725 (7 30-756 AeDe) (730-750 AeDe) (753 AeDe) (750-810 AeDe) 
Ae De) glladitya VII Krishna I 


(750-766=-67 AeDe) (758-773 AcDe) 


10. Mattata Vatsaraja ee Govinda II = 
(775-800 (778-815 AeDe) (773-780 A-De) Dharmapala 
(770-810 AeDe) 
AeDe) 
Dhruva 
(780-793 A-De) 
800-900 AeDe 
Guhilas Pratiharas Cholas Rastr akUtas Palas 
11- Bhatripatta I terete ---—- Govinda III oo 
(800-810 AeDe) (793-814 AceDe) 
12. simha Magabhata ----- amo ghavargsha Devapala 
(810-825 AeDe) (815-833 AeDeo) (815-877 A-De) (810-850 A-De) 
13. Khummans II Rambhadra Vijayalaya oe 


(925-87 &..AeDe) (833+836 AeDe) (850-871 AeDe) 


14. Manhayaka 


Mihirobhoja 
(875-900 AceDe) 


Aditya r 
(836-885 AeDe) 


Krishna II 
(871-907 AeDe) 


‘ Narayanapala 
(878-914 AeDe) (854-908 AeDe) 


900 - 1000 AeDe 


(825-875 AeDe) 


Guhilas Pratiharas Changellas Cholas Rastrakutas Pal 
15. Khummana III Mahipala ----- Parantaka I Indra III Rajyapala 
(900-925 AeDe) (908-940 A-De) (907-953 AeDe) (914-922 A-De) Gopala II 


146. Bhartcripatta II Mahendrapala IIL 


mane anam 


meen AMO gnavarsha III 
(925-948 AeDe) (946 AeDe) (936-939 AeDe) 
17. allata Devapala II Dhanga eee Krishna III 
(948-971 AcDe) (948 AeDe) (954-1002 AeDe) (939-967 AD. ) 
18. Naravahana Vijayapala -oo= 


--<<-- Khottiga 


(971~974 AeDe) (967-972 AeDe) 


(959-989 AeDe) 


Vigrahapala II 
(908-988 AeDe) 


— o_o aoe 


Junaid 
(724-739 AeDe) 


Arabs 


Later 
Mauryas SRM AE BS 
ANaMgapala 
Kalachuris Paramaras 
Kokkala ~k Upendra 


Yuvaraja I 
(92 5 Ae De) 


Al-Manumn 
(813-833 AeDe) 


Harsha alias 
Siyaka II 
(948-974 A.De) 
Vakpati II 
alias Munja 
(974-995 A-D-) 


Lalitaditya Muktapida 
(724~760 AceDe) : 


(A-De 7 13 ) 


Sees Ch@h anana 
Durlabharaja 


(725-775 AeDe ) 


Govindaraja atias 
(Guvaka I 
(775-825 AeDe ) 


oe ee oe et OD 


Ghajnivides Chah aman as 


nena om om os ow FF 


Alptigin 


Vigraharaja II 
(948-96 3 AeDe) 


(973 AeDe) 


Se A SD Sn foe 8 RAR AR OE Ce ae a 
Siluka of Mandor 
Mana Mori of cChitor 


Chauluky as 


7 o~ an ee oe 


Mularaja I 
(941-996 A-De) 


Guhilas Pratiharas 


19. Salivanana 
(974-977 AeDe) 


20. Saktikumara 
(977-988 AeDe) 


21. Ambaprasada 
(988=-1000 AeD-) 


1000-1400 AeDe 


Guhilas 


22. Suchivarman 
( 1000~1010 He De) 


Rajendra I 
(1014-1044 AeDe) 


23. Naravarman Vidyadhara 
(1010-1020 aeDe) (1019 AeDe) 


24. ANaNtavarman 
(1020-1030 aD) 


— on ay em — an OP oe OD 


7 
Yasovarman 


256 
(1030-1040 AeDe) 


Rajadhiraja I 
(1044-1052 AeDe) 


26. Yogaraja 
(1040-1050 AeDe) 


1000-1100 A+De 


_Guhilas Chandellas Cholas 
Rajendra II 


(1052-1062 Ace) 


27. Vairata Devavarman 
(1050-1060 aeD-) (1054 AeDe) 


28. c<amsapala 
(1060-1070 A-De) 


Kulottunga I 


29. Vairisimha , 
(1070-1120 AceDe) 


(1070-1080 AcDe) 


Kirtivarman 
(1098 AeDe) 


30. vijayasimha 
(1083-1116 AeDe) 


Chandellas 


Cholas Ragtrakitas Palas Kalacmuris 
ome ee aoa Yuvaraja II 
(975 aeDe) 
Rajaraja ----= ~s--- 
(985-1014 AeDe) 
a Mahipala To teen 
(988~1035 AeDe ) 
Chaham@mas Palas Kalachuris Paramaras 
(1010~1055 seDe) 
mn GS She emt aa aa ane om oe ee oe “e 
S eteteton N ay apala Gan geyadeva ‘ 
(1038-1055 AeDe) (1030~1041 A-eDe) 
is ac Lakshmikarna  -~=== “ 
(1041~ 1070 AceDe ) 
Chahananas Palas Kalachuris Paramaras 
Durlabnaraja IID m-mec 
¢10 59 fe De) 
Sistas vigrahapala III ~---- Jayasimha I 
(1055 AeDe) (1055-1060 AeDe) 
ee Mahipala II Yagakarna ~~ 


(1070 AeDe) 


(1073-1125 AeDe) 


Udayaditya 
(1060-1087 A-D-) 


Ghajnivides 


Mahmud 
(998-1030 A-De) 


Gajnivides 


Sabuktigin 
(977-997 As ge) 


Bhima I 
(1022~1064 AeDe) 


oo om om 


‘nn onto an an amt 
an a8 on om on ome 


Siddharaja Jayasimha 
(1094-114 4 AeD) - 


Vakpatiraja IL 


(1000 AeDe y 


oe Cam em Um my 


Hemamtasma 
(1075-1095 A-De) 


1000-1200 .AsDe 


Guhilas Chandellas 


31. Avisimha 


(1116-1127 
Ae Deo) 


Jay avarman 
(1117 AeDe) 


32. Chogasimha 
(1127-1138 
Ae De) 


33. Vikramasimna 


(1138-1149 
Ae De) 


34. Ratasimna 


(1149-1160 
Ae De) 


35. K shenasimha 
(1160-1171 
AeDe) 


36. Samantasimha Paramardi 
(1171-1179 


AeDe ) 


37. Kumarasinha 
(1179-1182 
Ae De) 


38. Mathanasimha 
(1182-1194 AeDe) 


39. Padmasimha 
(1194-1213 aeDe) 


Madanavarma 
(1129-1163 A-De) 


Chaulukyas 


Kumarapala 
(1144-1173 AeDe) 


Kumarapala 
(1144-1173 A-De) 
Kumarapala 


(1144-1173 A-De) 


Ajayapala 


(1167-1202 AeDe) (1173-1176 AcDe) 


Mularaja II 
(1176-1178 Ace De) 
Bhimadeva II 
(1178-1241 A-De) 


Bhimadeva II 
(1178-1241 AeDe) 


Bhimadeva If 
(1178-1241 AeDe) 


om oe eee ae oe 


arhoraja 
(1139 AeDe) 


Kelhana (N&4dol) 
(1163-1192 A-De) 


Kelhana (Nadol) 
(1163-1192 A-De) 


Kirtipala (Jalor) 
Prithviraja III 
(1179~1192 AeDe) 


2 ene Ee eve ORD 


Maiaapala 


— on on OR 


Gayakarna 
(1151 A-De) 


Narasimha 
(1155-1170 A-De) 


Jayasimha 
(1175 AeDe) 


vijayasimha 
(1180-1195 A-De) 


Senas 


Vijayasena 
(1095-1158 Ace) 


Vallalasena 
( 1153-11738 Ae De) 


Lakshmanasena 
(1178-1205 AeDe) 


Shinabuddin 
Muhammad Ghori 
(1173-1192 AeDe) 


Paramaras 


Naravarman 
(1094—~1133 AeDe) 


Yasovarman 


Dharavarsha 
(1169-1219 A-De) 
Prahladm™ma 


Vikrama Chola 
(1120-1135 A-De) 


Kulottunga II 
(1135-1150 AeDe) 


Rajaraja II 
(1146-1173 A-De) 


(Paramaras of Chandravatd) 


Kulottunga III 


1200-3300 Acbe 


Guhilas Chandellas Chaulukyas Chéhananas Paramaras Senas Vagnelas Turuskas (sultans of Delhi ) Cholas 
40. Jaitrasimha  <--=--= Tribhuvaapala Udayasimha (Jalor) Arjunavarman Visvarupasena vigal adeva Iltutmish (1211-1236 A-D-) Rajaraja III 
(1213-1251 AeDe) (1206-1249 AeDe) (1211-1215 AeDe) (1205 A-De) (1244=1262 AeDe) Nasiruddin (1246-1265 A-De) (1216-1246 AeDe) 
41. Tejasimnha ----— ----- Chachigadeva(Jalor) Devapala ----= Sar an gadeva Ghiyasuddin Balban Rajendra III 
(1252-1267 Ae De) (126 2- 1268 Ae De) (12 18=12 32 Ae De) ¢ 1275-1295 AceDe) (1266-41287 Ac De) (1246< 1279 Ae De) 
42. Samarasimha Bho javarmam eos Samantasimha Jaitugideva Kegavasena we Alauddin Khalji 9.2. 3} 7 ————— up st 
(1273-1301 AeDe) (1288 A-De) (1282-1298 AeDe) (12 36-1243 AeDe) (1245-1260 A-De) (1296-1316 obs) 


Jayavarman or 
Jayasimha II 


1300 _ = 1400 AeDe (1254—1296 AeDe) 
Guhilas Chahanamas Turuskas (sultans of Delhi) 
43. Ratnasinha Hanmira Alauddin Khal ji 


(1302-1303 AeDe) (1301 AeDe) (1296-1316 A-Deo) 


Chapter - VIII 


Guhila Administration 


Although there is dearth of material, a 
outline of Guhila administration may be drawn in 
the light of available records mainly epigraphic. 
As in the political history, so also in the 
administrative history, the data culled from 
epigraphic records may be corroborated or supple- 
mented by the bardic tradition recorded in some 
contemporary literary texts. The epigraphic 
records belonging to the main branch as well as 
collateral branches of the Guhilas may be used 
along with those belonging to contemporary 
dynasties. It would bot be unreasonable to compare 
and contrast the official desiqnations, referred 
to in the early records of the Guhilas, with 
those found in their mediaeval records. an in - 
depth study of the records at our disposal tends 
to show that the Guhilas set up an administrative 
structure that reflects traditional centralized 


bureaucratic pattern accomodating the seni- 
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independent status of the sanmatas and local 
self-Government within the structure of provin- 


cial adninistrative systen. 


Position of the King 


The Guhila government was monarchical in 
form. The Guhila rulers held the titles Nyipa, 
Narapati, Raja, Rawal or Raula, Rauta, Rajakula, 
Maharaja and sometime , when they enjoyed full- 
fledged independent status, the epithets, Maharaja- 
dhiraja Paramegvara Paramabhattaraka. In the 
Samoli Inscription (A.D. 646), giladitya is 
described as Narapati Siladityal. giladitya’s 
successor Aparajita used the title Raja or Raja 
in the Nagdé Inscription (A.D. 661) 7. Bappa is 
called a Rawal, Uddharana of Naduladagika branch 
is entitled Rauta in the Nadlai Inscription 


(1132-45 A.D.) x Again, R&ahapa and his descendants 


1. Verse 5, Eele XX, pe 97. 

2. Verses 3-4, Esl. IV, pp. 31-32. 

3. AR. I. p. 246 ; Samarasimha is also styled 
*Rawal’, Eel. XXIV, verse 160, pp. 304ff. 

4. Eel. XI, pp. %-37. 
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are styled as Rapas and Maharanas. For example, 
Rahapa, Narapati, Dinakarna are styled Ranas, 
while Lakshmanasimha, Hammira and Kumbhakarna 


alias Kumbha assumed the title Maharana>. We are 


told by the Partabgarh Inscription of Mahendra- 
pala II (946 A.D.) that Bhartripatta II assumed 
the title Maharajadhiraja’. Vijayasimna, 
Jaitrasimha and Tejasimha held the imperial 
epithets, Paramesvara, Paramabhattaraka Maharaja- 


dhira j PY e 


The Rajput rulers of early mediaeval 
period had inherited the administrative tradition 
of the Guptas. They believed in the divinity of 
kingship and the position of the king was heredi- 
tary in nature. The law of primogeniture was in 


vogue. In the Kadmal Plates dated V.S. 1140 


(AeD. 1083), Mahipala is represented as the son of 


Allata’. But all other important records like the 


5. DHNI. II, pe 1209 ;.'Kumbhalgarh Inscription’ 
(1460 A.D.), verse 177, Eel. XXIV, pp. 304f£. 


6. Eel. XIV, pe 177. 


7. Bhav. Ins. p. 47 ; IeA. VI, p- 210 ; DHNI. II, 
Pe 1190. 


8. Verse 6, Eel. XXXI, pe 237. 
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Atpur Inscription” (A.D. 977) and the Chitor 
Inscription 1° (A.D. 1274) mention that Naravahma, 
the son of Allata, ascended the throne of Mewar 
after his father. The Mount Abu Inscription?! dated 
VeSe 1342 (AsD. 1285) and the Kumbhalgarh Inscrip- 


tion dated V.S. 1517 (A.D. 1460) also suggest that 


Naravahana was the successor of Allata on the 


throne of Mewar 12 


- It is, therefore, not unreasonable 
to suggest that although Mahipala was the brother of 
Naravahana, the latter, being the elder, succeeded 
on the throne of Mewar, while the former being the 
younger was given a small jaigir elsewhere. The 
second example is derived from the Ekalinganahatmya. 
We are told that from the time of Ranasimha alias 
Karna the Guhilas were divided into two branches, 
Rawal and Rand. Kshemasimha, being the elder son of 
Ranasimha, became the ruler of Mewar with the title 
Rawal, while R&hapa, being the younger, was given a 


a / = 
jaigir and became the founder of the Sesoda line 


9. Ver se 6, LeAe XXXIX, pe 191. 
10. Verse 42, Bhav. Ins., pe 75. 
11. Ver se 21, LeA. XVI, De 347. 


12. Verses 141-142, El. XXIV, pp. 304ff. 
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with the title of Rial, The third example is that 
after Kshemasimha, his elder son sSmantasiha ascended 
the throne of Mewar. Later, his brother Kumarasimha 
became the ruler of stewax 14, The fourth example is 
derived from the bardic tradition. It is recorded in 
the tradition that Lakshamanasimha alias Lakumsi was 


succeeded by his elder son Arisimha alias arsi>, The 


Law of primogeiture appears to have been abided by 


uniformly. 


There were Other factors like the nomination, 
the will of the Chief Queen, the approval of the nobles, 
the selection by the people, the royal birth and charac- 
ter of the prince, which determined succession, The 
succession was not always limited within the direct line. 
In a grant of a Guhila ruler of KisKindha, we find mentio 
of two rulers, Devagana and Bhavihita. The former is 
described as the 'Pitrivya’ of the latter. Obviously, 
Devagaia Was succeeded by his nephew Bhavihita?®. From 


the bardic tradition it is learnt that Ajayasimha nominat 


13. Ekal ingamahatmy a, verse 50 ; URI.I.pp.142~43 ; 
UDG, p. 33. 

14. Verse 150, 'Kumbhalgarh Inscription’ (1460 AeDe), 
Eele XAIV, Pp. 304 ££. 

15. URI, p, 208 ; DHNI,II. p. 1205. 


16. Line 11, ‘Grant of Bhavihitat (HeE. 48), Eele XXXIV, 
p- i170. 
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Hammira, his nephew, as his successor depriving his own 
sons. Chunda resiqmed his right of succession to his 
younger brother Mokal 17 Maharana Udaisimha nominated 
Jagmal as his successor but the nobles of Mewar rejected 
him and Pratap was placed on the throne of Mewar 18, 
Prince Uda killed Rana Kumbha to get the throne, but the 
Rajputs of Mewar did not accept him and R&jmal, the 


younger son, Was anointed as the king? 


e The selection 
of the king by the people is also learnt from the 
bardic tradition. As it has been observed by Tod, "the 
Bhils having determined in sport to elect a king, the 
choice fell on Goha and one of the young savages cutting 
his finger applied the blood as the teeka of sovereignty 
to his for eheag" 2°, This process of selection is hardly 
found in other cases. Again, if a ruler died heirless 
without any close relative like brother or cousin to 
succeed him, his distant relatives were considered for 


succession. 


The king enjoyed legislative, executive and 


judicial powers. He was the supreme chief of the armed 


17. URI, i, Pe 26 5. 


18. Vir vinod II. pe 145. 


19. Khyata, I.p.17. 
20. AR.I. p. 238. 
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forces, the soldiers might act uder the leadership of 
the general appointed by the king*!, the king could make 
War Or peace. He appointed ministers and other officials 
who served him as long as he desired. Every order of the 
state was issued in his name. He was the chief of the 
court of justice ; justice was administered in his name. 
He could promulgate any law he thought good for the 


Stat - ° 


The Guhila kings gmerally waged war against 
their adversaries under their own leadership. We are 
told by the Mount Abu Inscription of vese 1342 (AsDe 1285) 
that “the country which was in battle totally submer ged 
in the dripping fat (meda) of wicked people by Bappaka ... 


é _ 23 
bears the name Sri Medapata" 


- The Chitor Inscription 
dated v.s.e 1331 (AeDe1274) informs us that “Bhartri- 
patta’s cloud-like sword of thick and shinning black 
lusture while pouring showers on the heads of enemies in 
the battlefields should have washed away the thick dust 


of sindura from the simanta of the wives of his enemies", 


The Samoli Inseription (AeDe 646) yields the in formation 


21. *‘Nagda Inscription' (AceDe 661), Eele IV pp.e 31-32. 


22. cf. Sharma, GeCe, Administrative Systen of the 
Rajputs, New Delhi, 1979, pp. 2-3 


23. Verse 7, IeAe XVI. p. 347. 


24. Verse 29, Bhav. Ins., pe 75. 
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that gila was the conqueror of his foes’. 
Instances are also available that sometimes, 
Senadhyaksha or leader of the forces led the 
army Of the King in the battle-field. For example, 
Aparajita's leader of forces, Varahasimha assailed 


the vile adver saries”° ‘ 


The king appointed various important civil 
aid administrative officers and transferred them, at 
his own discretion, from one place to another. The 
king conferred titles and other distinctions for 
their meritorious service. For instance, Varahasimha 


Was conferred the title of Maharaja, although he 


Was actually the pradhan senapati or senadhyaksha 


of Aparajita’’. The king was the highest judge and 


lord of the state exchequer. 


Bhavabhuti mentions that a King should be 


gifted with virtues ad merits*?, According to 


25. Verses 4~5, Hele XX. pe 97. 


26. Verses 4, 'Nagda Inscription’ (A.D. 661), 
gel. Iv, PPe 31-32. : 


27. 'Nagda Inscription’ (A.D. 661), eI. IV, ppe 31-32. 


28. wVC. IV, pe. 150. 
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Kamandaka, a king should belong to a noble family, 
that is, Prakhyata Vamsa. The Guhila kings in their 
epigraphic records always take pride in their 

a noble birth and glorify their Vamidae?, The Guhila 
kingsalso possessed all kinds of virtues and merits 
which were evident from their epigraphic recoras”’. 
The function of 'Prajarakshana’' that is ‘protection 
of the subjects} both from internal disturbances and 
external aggression, was discharged effectively by 
the Guhila rulers, for which they were worshipped 
by the people like gods. Ihe undated Hastanata 


1 


s- 
Temple Inscription? of suchivarman tells us that 


“tne king Was worshipped like the sun", 


The Guhila kings respected the Brahmanas 
and sages and gave tnem high status in society. 
The Guhila kings used to donate lands liberally to 
the Brahmanas for the religious merit of their 
ancestors and to gain Punya for themselves. The 


Grant of Bhetti>? (H.&- 73) purports to record the 


. 


29. Eel. XXIII, pp. 234-237; Bhav. Ins., p. 69 
NePeP. I. p. 268. 

30. IeA. XVI. p. 347; Bhav. Ins., pe 72 and p.74; 
I-A. LVIII, p. 161. 

31. Bhave Inse, Dp. 72. 

32. Eel. XXX, De 1. 
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consent of Maharaja Bhetti of Kiskindha to the 

gift of Agrahara village Ubbaraka to the Brahmana 
Bhattinaga, for the religious merit of Maharaja 
Bappaditta, probably his father. The Grant of 
Babhata>> (H.E- 83) was made in favour of five 
brahmanas who were brotners, for the increase of 
the merit and fame of the donor and his pare ts. 
arahmana Vedagharman, son of Priyapatu, the composer 


of Chitor and Mount Abu Inscriptions (v.s. 1331 and 


VeSe 1342), was respected by king Samarasimha. We 
are told by the same records that Bappa became the 
lord of Medapata by the favour and blessings of 
Harita Rishi. 34 


To defray the expenses for the administration 
and to maintain an army, to maintain his own household 
and to promote cultural and religious life of the 
people, the king possessed the treasury (Kosa). For 
the royal treasury the revenue was received from the 


people in differmt forms such as bhaga, bhoga and 
35 — 


34. Verses 7-11 and verse 60, ‘Mount Abu Ins.' (v.s. 1342), 
I.Ae XVI, p. 347; verses 9-11, 'Chitor Ins.’ 
(ves. 1331), Bhav. Ins. p. 75. 

35. Ecole XXX, p. 17 Eel. XXX% pe 173. 


Checks on king's powers 


The laws and customs of the country were 
over and above the king. The King performed his 
duties in consultation with his amatyas and 
mantrins. The people rose in rebellion against an 
autocratic ruler. The bardic tradition informs 
that the Bhils rose in rebellion and assailed 
Nagadit or Nagaditya, 6 who proved to be a 
despot. Again, Mokal and Kumbha are known to 


have been Seadecinated” 


King's Retinue 
ueen 


Sometimes the Queens exerted their 
influence on some affairs of administration. We 
are told by the Ahar Sarnesvara Temple inscription 
(A.D. 953) of Allata that an assembly consisting 


of gosthikas such as Mahalakshmi, the queen of 


3. AR. I. De 239. 
37. Ibid. p. 304 and pp. 309-10. 
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Bhartripatta II, her son allata, the latter's 

son Naravahana and some ministers and officials, 

was constituted to look after the management of 

a temple, Jayataladevi, queen of Tejasimha, construc- 
ted the temple of Shy ama Pargvanatha at Chitor in 

Ve Se 1335°° (A.D. 1278) and made several donations 


0 


for it from Khohar, Sajjanpur and Chitor??, paqmini, 


the wife of Ratanasimha, had a palace of her own? 1, 


Nyipasuta 


‘Nripasuta’ ie may be identified with the 
son of a king, that is, crown-prince or Yuvaraja. 
Sometimes, a Yuvaraja or Nripasiita was associated as an 
apprentice with the administration. Again, he might 


have ruled con jointly with his father or might take 


38. Verses 2-8, LeAe LVIII, De 16 1; Bhav. InSe De 67. 


39. Chitor Stone.Ins. ves. 1335(A.D. 1278) RR, 
1923, pe 3. 

40. Somani, R.eV., Opscit. p. 87. 

41. Paliwal, D.L. (ed.), ilewar Through The Ages, 
Udaipur, 1970, pp. 40-41. 


42 EI. XXXIV, De 170 ? XXX, pe 13 Eel., XXX, De 173. 
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Over the responsibility at the old age of the 


ruling king. 
Rajapurusa 


The position of 'Rajapurusa' 3 may be 
equated with that of the royal agent. He was 
probably appointed to look after the works in 
different sectors of civil administration and used 
to furnish reports to the king. He was appointed by 
the king and was responsible to the king. 


Rajasthania 


‘Rajasthaniya’ = was an officer acting on 
behalf of the king, generally as a viceroy. As a 
representative of the king, he ruled in the 


capacity of a provincial governor. 


43. Bele XXX pe 173. 
44, Ibid, vide Sircar D.C., The Guhilas of 


Kiskindha Cal, 1965, p. 44. 
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Dutaka 


‘putaka' was a messenger who carried the 
King’s sanction and order to the local officials. 
His duty was also tO draw up the donations 
charter and deliver it to the g~mtee. The Dutaka 
mentioned in the Grant of Babhata’” (H.z. 83) is 
Kajaputra Ghoroghatasvanin. The three Dutakas 


mentioned in the Grant of shetti*° 


(H.E. 73) are 
Yajnadeva, Karkabhata and Bhavihita. The official 
desiqgation may be traced in the records of the 
Gupta period such as Sarnath Buddha stone Image 


Inscription (G.E. 154) of Kumara Gupta cc 


Mahavaidya 


'stahavaidya’ was probably the royal 
physician. In the Dapok In scription *®, there is a 
reference to Vaidya Giyaka, son of Nagadaman of the 


Kayastha family, inhabitant of Dhavagarta, during 


45, Eele XXX, pe 173. 


46. ibid, Pe ie 
47. Eel. VIII, pp. 173ff see also Mukherjee, R.K., 


The Gupta Empire, Delhi, 1969, pp. 108-109. 


48. Eel. XX, Pe 187. 
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the reig period of Guhila Dhanika. Rudraditya 
was the chief medical officer during the reiq- 
period of Allata. He is mentioned in the 


Ahar SarneSvara Temple Inscription (A.D. 953) sa 
Vandiputra 


‘Vandiputra’' was the royal bard. The chief 


bard of Allata was Naga’. 


Sevaka 


51 


* Sevaka' Was an attendant or servant. 


Sevaka probably discharged the functions of a bearer. 


AMatyas or Mantrins 


Ministership was geerally hereditary. An 
old experienced minister was regarded not only as a 
friend but a guru. He was treated almost as m 


infallible guide and entrusted with all the powers 


49. IA. LVIII, pe. 161; Bhav. Inge, Pe 67.6 
50. Ibid. 


51. Eele XXX, Pe 13 XXXIV, pe 1703 Eele XXX, pe 173. 
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pertaining to the administration >“, The ministers 
were desiqated as Amatyas. The practice continued in 
the mediaeval period. Rana Amarsimha (1597-1620 A.D.) 
designated his ministers as amatyas>>, The mantrins 
or amatyas did not always form a council comparable 
to the modern cabinet of ministers. They had no 
collective responsibility but acted in their inqgivi- 


@ual capacity. 
Mahamatya 


The head of the ministry or mantrimandala 


Was Mahamatya or Mahamatrin or Chief among the 


ministers. Mahamatya Dungarasimha was in charge of 


gi Karana (secretariate) in ves. 1279 (A.D. 1222). 


Mahamatya Jagatasimha carried on the business of the 


seal during the reigm of Jaitrasimha (1213-52 A.D.) a8 


Mahamatya Was in charge of royal seals, exercised 


general supervision over all departments and acted 


ATES 


area 


52. Sharma, D., Rajasthan Through The Ages, Vol. I, 


53. Sharma, G.N., Mewar and the Mughal Emperors, Agra, 
1951, Pe 165. 


54. HM. p. 57. 
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as the chief adviser to the king. He was respected 

. by other mantrins. Sometimes Mahamatya or Mahamantrin 
Was called only Mantrin>° (minister). Mammata was the 
minister of Allata™. Bhimasimha was the minister of 
Jaitrasitna”’. Again, Nimba was the Chief- Minister 


ast Ratanasimha's Chief-Minister was 


of Samarasimhadeva 
Mahanasimha>’. Rajasimha was the mantrin of Raimala. 
In Jagat Simha's time (1628-52 A.D.), the Chief 
Minister came to be called Mantri-pravar®°, During the 
reign period of Rana Rajasimha II (1743 A.D.), the 
Chief tiinister was called as praahan®? or pradhana- 


maty a. 
Kamar amatya 


The post of Kumaramatya appears in the Grant 


of Babhata (H.E. aay He was the minister enjoying 
See eaeaer naan eemnrnags Nine, eT Renn 


25. Sharma, De, Op.cit. pe 317. 
56. I.A. LVIII, p. 161; Bhav. Ins., p. 67. 
57. Verse 26, ‘Chirwa Inscription' (v.s. 1330), 
Bele AXLE; po 288. 
58. 'pariba Inscription’ (A.D. 1302), RMR. 1927, p.3. 
501. Lbid. 
60. Sharma G.N., Op.cit. p. 165. 
61. URI. II, p. 645. 
62. Eel. XXX, pe 173. 
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the status of a prince or Kumara. In this 


connection it is important to note that the 

Guptas had a superior civil service, corresponding 
to the I.C.S mdtI.A.S. of the modern times. The 
members of this service were known as Kumaranatyas. 
Harisena, the foreign minister of Samudragupta, 

ad gikharasvamin and Prithvisena, the ministers 
of Kumaragupta I, were also known as Kumaramatyas. 
Sometimes, they also served as subordinates of 
Mah&dandanayakas” 3, rt is probable that they served 
as amatyas since their youth, According to some, 


A nO eee 
the amatyas who served the Kumaras or crown-princes 


were known as Kumaramatyas. 


Sandhivigrahika 


The 'Sandhivigrahika’ or ' Sandhivigraha- 
dhikcita’ was the minister for war and peace. He 
had to draft charters, Qrants, proclamations and 
letters addressed to foreign princes. Sandhivigrahika 


Paheka is said to have written the document (Grant 


63. Altekar, A.S., State and Government in Ancient 


India, Delhi, 1958, p. 345. 
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of Babhata) in H.g. 83°°. allata's sandhivigrahika 


Was purlabharaja° >, The Yagatilakachampu°° describes 
the qualification of a Sandhivigrahika in the 


following words : 


Vachayati likhati kabate gamate sarba lipigcha 
Vasagcha Atmaparisthiti kugalah sapratibhah 
sandhivigrahi karayah. A sandhivigrahika could not 
merely read and write, but was also proficient in 
all languages and in the use of scripts. The 
presence of mind was an essential qualification 


ofa Sindhivigrahika’’. 


Purodha 
In administrative and religious reforms, 


purodha had a prominent role to play. He was of 


great help to the king. The po sition of ‘Purodha’ 


64. Eel. XXX, pe 173. 
65. Verse 2-4, ‘Ahar sarnegvara Ins.' of Allata 
(A.De 953), IeA- LVIII, p. 161; Bhav. Ins., p.67. 


66. Yagatilakachampu, p. 740. 


67. Sharma, De, Op.Ccite pe 318. 


may be equated with that of ‘royal priest’ or 

chief priest. He seems to have enjoyed the status of 
an amatya or Mantrin. The Jaina acharyas and 
Brahmanas were often closely associated with the 
works of the king and the bureaucracy in an advisory 


capacity®, 


Accomts and Records Department 
Akshapatalika 


*Akshapatalika’' was the highest Accowmts 
Officer of the state. According to Dr. D.C. Sircar, 
Akshapatalika was the same as AKshapatal - 
adhipati, that is, officer-in-charge of Accomts 
and Reords’’. The duty of Akshapatalika was to 
note down everything that the king possessed and 
Whatever he spent. Allata in Mewar had two Aksapata- 


likas, Mayura amd sanudra’?, Mayura Was succeeded in 


68. Eel. XXXII, p. 237; EI. XXX, pe 173. 
69. Indian Epigraphical Glossary, Delhi, 1966, p. 14. 
70. Verse 3, ‘Ahar sarnesvara Temple Inscription’ 


(A.D. 953), TeA. LVIII, pe 161; Bhav. Inse,p. 67. 
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his position by his son $ripati and the latter 
by his son Mattata. de are told by the Ekalinga 
Inscription (971 A.D.) that Naravahana appointed 
Aksapatalika Mayura'’s son Sripati as his own 


Aksapatal ikea! 1 


. Saktikumara appointed Sripati'’s 

elder son viattata as Akshapatalika and the younger 
one Gundala as the officer-in-charge of the finan- 
cial transactions of the town! ?, Like ministership, 


the position of AKsnapatalika was hereditary. 


According to Dr. A.S. Altekar, the 
Superintendant of land records was usually called 
Mahakshapatalika. He was in charge @f the records 
of lands with their titles and boundaries. In this 
capacity, he appears to have been in close association 
with the revenue adinin istration’ 3, The official desig- 


; 7 
nation may be traced in the Gupta records ~~ 


71. Bhav. Ins., p. 69. 

72. ‘Khar Inscription’ of gaktikumara, AsI, We, 
1906, pe 62. 

73. Altekar, A.S. State and Government in Ancient 
India, Delhi, 1958, p. 345. 


74, Mukherjee R.Ke, Op.ecite De 153. 
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Gamagamika 


Gamagamika finds mention in the Grant of 
Bhavihita (H.5. ag) 7°. viv. Mirashi interprets 
this desimation to siqify an officer who issued 
passes for egress and ingress’®, Vogel explains 
it to mean ‘courier’ /7, R.C. Majumdar /® leaves it 
unexplained. D.C. Sircar suggests that Gamagamika 
was an Officer in charge of regulating the people's 


: ee | 
entrance in and departure from cities a 


Pramatri 
‘Pramatri’ was a revenue-officer in charge 
of measurement of the royal share Of the produce”®, 
81 


Pramatris probably served under Akshapatalika “. 


78. Majumdar, R.C. (ed.) History of Bengal I,Cal, 
1971, p. 285. 


79. Sircar, D.C. Indian Epigraphical, Glossary, 
Delhi, 1966, p. 109. 


80. Et. XXX, pe 173. 


Bie Altekar, A. Se, op.cit. pe 198. 
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Karajika 


The designation 'Karanika’ mentioned in — 
the Grant of Babhata (H.&. 83) is interpreted to 
Mean a ‘member of the scribal commun ity’ 8? , 
‘*Karanika' may also be taken to suggest a '‘permment 
secretary’ or ‘secretary in charge of records md 


correspondence’. Important documents were carefully 


drafted by the Karaika. 


Police Department 


Chauroddharanika 


The reference to this official desiqmation 
is found in the Guhila records’. The official in 
question had an importmt role in the police 
administration. He was an Officer in charge of 
dealing with the cases of theft. The desiqation of 
this police officer may be traced in the Gupta 


ed ce ; . 84 
records such as Vaigali seal inscriptions . Again, 


82. Eele XXX, Pe 173. 
83. XXXIV, pe. 1707 XXX, p. 173. 


84. R, 1903-1904; pp. 101-120. 
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the siallasarul Copper Plate inser ip tion®> of 


king Gopachandra mentions this official. He is 


identified as the Inspector Gemeral of police”, 


Dandapagika 


The reference to 'Daidapagika' is found . 


‘ and Guhila tends. He is 


both in the Gupta? 
identified with the policemen who work with rod 


(Danda) and rope (pada). 


Talaro (or Talaraksha) 


‘Talaro' was probably the kotwal in a 
town. The reference to Talaro is found in the 
Chirwa Inscription (v.s. 1330). It tells us that 
Uddharana in the family of Tamtarada was made 


Talaraksha of Nagda by king Mathanasimhadeva’> in 


| maamesknamaatemmnianmenemmeme eames 


85. Hel. XXIII, pp. 159ff. 

86. Mukherjee, RK. Op.cit.e pp. 152-153. 
87. Ibid. 

88. Esl. XXXIV, pe. 170; XXX, p. 173. 


89. Verses 9- 12, el. XAIT, pe 288. 
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the 12th century A.D. The same record informs 
us that through the favour of king Jaitrasimha 
Kshema secured the post of Talaraksha of 


‘ ~, 9 
Chitrakuta 9 in the 13th century A.D. 
Puatihara 


'pratinara'” 4, also known as 'Dvarika', 
held an important position in the police-adminis- 
tration of the Guhilas. He was the door-keeper 
of the law-court or the city-gate.Mahapratihara 
Was a higher official. He was an officer in charge 
of the defence of the royal place or the head of 
the guards of the city gate. He might be also a 
chamberlain or inditer of grants. According to 


some, he was a personal attendant of the king’ *. 


90. Ibid, verse 22+ 
91. Eel. XXX, De 173. 


Delhi, 1966, p. 259. 


i Bae ve 


Military Department 
Senadhy aksha 


sen Sdhy aksha” > may be equated with 
Senapati or commander of the army. Varahasimha was 
the commander of the army belonging to Aparajita. 
He was the Senapati or Senadhyaksha under king 
Aparajita’‘. Senadhyaksha seems to have been the 


highest official in the military department. 


Baladhikrita_ 


Bal Gghikrita’ 2 


served under the Senadhya- 
ksha. Kakka II's antroli Chharoli Oopper Plates”® 
put a Baladhikrita next to the Senapati and before 
a Chauroddharanika. It has been suggested by 

BeN. Puri that Baladhikrita was an officer attached 


to the secretariate for handling the military 


93. Eels XXX, Pe 173. 
94, Eele IV, Pp. 31-32. 
95. Eel. XXXIV, pe 170. 


96. Historical Inscriptions of Gujrat, Ii. No. 120. 
Bombay, 1935. 
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9 : : ‘ ; 
department t He might be the military officer in 
charge of a town. fhe reference to this military 


official is also found in the Gupta records. 
Chata_ and Bhata 


Chata and Bhata are taken to be ‘chief ot 
a group of Paiks' and 'paiks' respectively by the 
editor of the Grant of Bhavihita (H.E. 48) ace 
Actually, they were the paiks and piadas who 


occupied the lower rank in the military department. 


The Guhila army consisted mainly of the 
infantry, cavalry and elephants. It is said, at 
the time of the second battle of Tarain, tiewar had 
13000 troops’. ikana Kumbha@ assumed the epithets 
of Asvapati, Gajapati and Jarapatil®, Horses and 
elephants formed important source of military 


strength. 


97. Puri, 3.N. History of the Gujjara-pratiharas 
Bombay, 1957, pe. 111. 


Pp) 


98. Kel. XXXIV, p. 170. 
99, CHI, III, Chap. XX, p. 520. 


100. RR, 1926, pe 3. 
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The Guhilas set up some impreqable forts 
and Walled the capital cities!1, The famous 
forts of the Guhilas were Mandal garh, Kumbhalgarh 
and Chitorgarh. The value of the forts from the 
defence point of view can hardly be ignoreq!??, 
Rana Kshetrasimha and sokal had officials desig- 
nated as Durgadhiraj that is, ‘commander of forts’ 
and * Skandhavarik', that is '‘offiver in charge of 
the defence of capital cities’ (skandhavara). New 
designations were coined for some officials in the 


military department at a later periog!®3, 


Saulkika 


Saul kika, the collector of custom-duties, 


is known from the Grant of Babhata H.E. . The 


7 
Puratic evidence suggests that Saulkika was an 


101. Verse 144, 'Kumbhalgarh Inscription’ 
(1460 Ae De) e Eel. XXIV, Pe 325. 


102. Rajavallabha canto 4, verses 3-17. 


103. Sharma, G.N., lewar_and the Mughal Emperors, 


ED AAD ECD CATE AE ARNIS GARNI RATED 


Agra, 1951, p. 165. 
104. Eel. XXX, pe 173. 
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officer in charge of tol1sl°° DC. Sircar 


suggests that he was the toll-collector or 


Customs Officer, that is, Superintendant of tolls 


or custom Guties?. U.N. Ghosal is of the 


same view 107 F 


Draigika 


Drangika was probably an officer-in-charge 
Of a city-station or watch - tower for collection 


of custom duties?, 


Pratisaraka 


Pratisarka Was probably an officer who 


collected taxes and allowed carts to g out of the 


nali or a strip of low groung??9, C.V. Vaidya 


105. riisra, BeBe, Polity in the Agni Purana, Cal, 
1965, p. 159. 


106. Sircar, D.C., Indian spigraphical Glossary, 
Delhi, 1966, p. 307. 


107. Ghosal, U.N., Contributions to the Hindu Revmue 
stem,Cal, 1929, p. 246. 


108 e ele XXX, Pe 17 3; vide, sir car, De. Ce Op. Citep. 10 i. 


109. Bele XXX, pe 173; vide, Sircar, D.C. op.cit.p.260. 
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suggests that the pratisarakas were patrols, night - 


guards or watchmen in the fields or villages! 1° 


Tne Guhila administration was mainly depen- 
dent on land-revenue, although tolls md customs 
were available from trade and commercial centres. 
Land revenue used to be collected from the villagers 


in different forms such as hirmya, bhaga, bhoga 


a ie 


and uparikara etc. The Brahmanas who were donated 


lands by the Guhila rulers enjoyed rent-free 


holding. 
Administrative Divisions 


The kingdom of the Guhilas in Mewar was 


known as Medapatadesa or Mevadadegat?? that was 


110. Huh. If, Pe 232. 
111. Hel. XXX, pe 1 and p. 173. 
112. a) 'Chirwa Ins.‘ (v.s. 1330), EI. XXII, p.288. 


b) Verses 6-10, ‘Chitor Ins.' (ves. 1331), 
Bhav. Ins. p. 75. 


© Verse 40, ‘Mount Abu Ins.!' (vese 1342), 
LeAe XVI, pe 347. 


@) Verse 6-7, 'skalinga Ins.' (vese 1545), 
Bhav. Ins. p. 117. 
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divided into a number of administrative wits. 
The terms used in the records to denote those 
administrative units are Mandala, Visaya, Bhoga and 


Grama. 


g 
Qu 
p 
[s)) 


Mandala is taken as synonymous with dega 
or janapada. It was probably a higher unit and in 
territorial area bigger than a modern district. 
For example, Medapata is called Mandala (Medapata- 
mandala) in the Ahar Grant of Bhima II (v.s. 


126 3) 113 


- Again, in the Chirwa, Chitor, Mount Abu 
and skalinga Inscriptions Medapata or Mevada is 
referred as dega. It appears, therefore, that 
Handala and Dega were synonymous terms. We are told 
by an inscription of v.s. 1291 (A.D. 1234) that 
Mah@raja sihadadeva was the ruler of Vagada-vatapa- 


114 Mandalas were probably governed by 


draka-mandala 
Mandalegvara or Mahamandalagvara. The Ajhari_ stone 


Inscription v.s. 1223 (A.D. 1167) yields the 


ACR 


113. PAIOG, VII, p. 643. 


114. HM, Pe 56. 
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information that Mahdmandalesvara Rajakila 
Ranasideva was reigning at Camdapalli. He is 
identified by Bhandarkar with Ranasimha of the 
Guhila family 119, Sometimes, the ruler of a Madala 
or governor of a Mandala was called Mandal adhipa! 16, 
an inscription dated v.s. 887 (A.D. 830) referring 
to the name of Dhanika, father of I Sanabhata, Was 
found at Nasun in the Ajmer district. The record 
describes the rulers as Mandaladhipas. The epithet 
Mandalika was sometimes used with the name of a 


117 


king” . Mandalachchhaka appearing in the Grant of 


Babhata (HeE. 83) probably indicates a mandala of 


the name Achchhaka!!® ° 


Visaya 


Visaya was a territorial division or wit 


next to that of :landala. In the Guhila records we 


115. ASI, WC, 1910-11, pe 39. 
116. LeAe LIX, pe 21. 


117. Line 13, 'Kadmal plates’ (vese 1140), Eel. XXXI, 
pe 237. 


118. Eel. XXX, pe 173. 
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find references to at least two districts viz. 
Purapatta Visaya and Kiskindhipura Visaya???, 
Kiskindhipura Visaya appearing in the Grant of Bha- 
wihita was almost equal to a mdern district ??°, 
But the area of Purapatta visaya mentioned in the 
record is not clearly described. As pointed out by 
D.C. Sircar, it is difficult to say whether 
Purapatta was really a geographical name or the 
reference is to the Patta visaya used in the sense 
of metropolitan GQistrict around the pura meaning 
the capital city of Kiskindhipura and the latter was 
the same as the Kiskindhipura visaya mentioned in 


121, The officer in charge of 


the Grant of Babhata 
Visaya or the head of visayas was Visayapati. 


Although there is no separate mention of Visayapati, 


we find mention of Visaya - bhoga - patil@? 


Bho ga 


Visayas seem to have been sub-divided into 


bhogas which were equivalent to modern sub-districts. 


119. SI. XXXIV, pe 170; Eels XXX, De 173. 


120. sSircar, 2C., The Guhilas of Kiskindha, Cal, 
1965, pe 61. 
12 le Bel. ARK, pe 17 3 


de 
122. Ibid. 


It is difficult to ascertain the exact relation- 
ship between a visaya and a bhoga. Visaya was 
probably an intermediary mit betweea a mandala 
and a bhoga. The officer in charge of bhhoga, 

that is, sub-district or sub-division, was 
Bhogapati. The expression Visayasbhoga-pati, 
referred to in the Grant of Babhata (H.E. 83), 
stands for an officer in charge of both Visaya 
and Bhoga, that is, an officer in charge of both 
the district and the sub-division lying within the 
district. The reference to Visayapati and Bhoga- 
patika may be traced in the Mallasarul~Copper Plate 
Inscription}? Of king Gopachadra. Bhogapati 
stands for an officer in charge of Jaigirs an 
officer in charge of a territorial mit called 


bhogal@4 


« Although Visaya and Bhoga Were two gsgepa- 
rate territorial units am officer was sometimes 
put in charge of both. In the Guhila records, 
Visayapati and Bhogapati are not fownd mentioned 
separately. 


123. Eel. XXIII, pp. 159££. 


124. sircar, D.C. Indian Epigraphical Glossary, 
Delhi, 1966, p. 55. 
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The lowest adninistrative unit in the 
Guhila administration was, of course, the village 
or grama. The designation of the headman of the 
village was Gramadhipati!?°, sanoli, chagsha, 
Chirwa, Dariba, Dabok, Chatsu, Kadmal were some 
important villages where most of the Guhila inscrip- 
tions were found. the villages granted to the 


Brahmanas were known as agrahata. Ubbaraka was a 


aagranara that finds mention in the Grant of Bhetti 
(deg. 73) 22°, witrapallikdgrama was an importmt 
village mentioned in the Grant of Babhata (H.E. 


83) 127 


Officials in charge of different Administrative 


units 


The administration of different adminis- 
trative units under the Guhilas was closely linked 


up with revenue administration. The necessity of 


125. Ibid. 
126. Eel. XXX, pe 1. 
127. Ibid. p. 173. 


decentralization of administration naturally arose 
and more and more powers were delegated to the 
local officials at the province, district ad village 


(Mandala to Grama) level. 


Uparika literally mams ‘one placed at 
the top’. In the Gupta period, he was the governor 
Of a province (bhukti). But under the Chaulukyas 
of Gujrat, Uparori Vamadeva was in charge of a 


128 


Visaya”” . fhe official desiqation Uparika might 


be derived from 'Uparixara' 129 


- It might stan@ for 
the officer in charge of the collection of the tax 
named 'Uparixara'. The contemporary records of the 
Chauluxyas seem to suggest that the Guhilas might 


accomodate Uparika in their administration. 


Ayuktaka 


130 


Ay uxtaka Was probably an additional 


district officer. The Ayuktaka of the Gupta period 


128. Cf. slazumdar, aA.K., The Chaukukyas of Gujrat, 
Bombay, 1956, p. 231. 

129. Hel. XXXIV, p. 170. 

130. uel. XXX, pe 1. 


Was entrusted with the task of administering sub 
division of a district or a metropoliton town. 
Ayuktaxa might have been associated with the district 
administration under the Guhilas whose records often 


reflect the tradition of the Gupta polity. 
Vin iyuktaka 


The task entrusted to aAyuktaka seems to 
have partly or jointly shouldered by ' Viniyuktaka' 131 
in the sub-district or sub- division of a district. 
Bhogapati is mown to have been in charge of Bhoga, 
that is, sub-district or sub-division, Viniyuktaka 


might have been an additional sub-divisional officer. 


VWapritaka 


Vyaprta (c£&. Vapata) was a governor or a 
; , 3 
superintendent as suggested by Dc. sgircart a 
Petnaps he Was the nead of an administrative depart- 


ment (civil) te Later, this desiqation was probably 


[ eamemaeend 


131. ibid. 


132. Sircar, 2.Ce Opecit. p. 382. 
133. cel. XKX, pe Ls 
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changed to Pancholi Himmat. The literary tradition 
records that in Rand Raimal's time (1473-1509) A.D.) 


the minister Pancholi Himmat conducted the work of 
134 


civil administration 
Local _ Self-Government 


The towns under guilds and villages under 
Ppanchayets formed the local self-government under the 
Guhila rule. The craft-guilds, merchant-guilds and 
town-councils deserve mention in thas connection. 

Tne Guhila epigraphic records give us to understand 
that the guilds provided the king with the financial 
LCesOurces and made rich endowments to the temples. 
The guilds of potters, artisans, gafdeners and 


merchants existed in the Guhila kimygaom2?° 


« According 
to the legal texts ascribed to Narada and Brihaspati, 
the king had the least interference in the internal 


affairs of the guilds. 


134. Sharma, GeN., slewar_ and the Mughal Emperors, 


135. LeA. LVIII, p. 161; Bhav. Ins., p. 67, RXR, 
1924; p. 27 Rik, 1926, p. 27 RiR, 1927, De 3. 
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Generally, the Jown-Comittee carried on 
the administration of the town, Nagara, Pura and 
Garh are referred to in the epigraphic records of 
the Gunilas. ‘he examgles are atpur or Atpura, 
aghatayura, Kiskindipura, Vatmiagara, Chitorgarh, 
wandalgarh etc. The town was divided into wards, and 
each ward sent its own representative to tne town- 
committee. In the town of malop there were eight 
wards and each ward sent its two reoresentatives!. 
Probabiy, elderly persons having experience and 
property qualifications used to be selected by a 


general consensus Of opinion of the residents", 


Village Administration 


Gramadhipati, that is, the headman of the 
village, has already been referred to above. Another 
village-official was elahattaral®, who is stated 


to be the leader or elder of the village. The 


Camel ES 


oornmm emer 


136. sel. XI, p. 39; mhalop was not located within 
the kingdom of tiewar, but was included in Rajputm@a. 


137. Jain K.C., Ancient cities and Towns of Rajasthan, 
Delhi, 1972, p. 485. 


138.6 Ee Ie XXX, De 1. 
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Gramadhipati and the Mahattara may be distinguished 
from each other. The former corresponds to Granika 
of the earlier period. The headnan of the village 
Was Often a state employee, while the Mahattara 
did not serve wder the government. It has bea@ 
suggested by Pargiter that Mahattaras were men of 
position din the village, the leading men. some of 
them were noted for their ability and age, while 
others were conspicuous by their wealth??9, 

In addition to Gramadhipati and Mahattara, we 
find mention of Kutumbin in the Guhila records. 


Kutumbins were agriculturist householder s?*0 


- They 
find mention in the Gupta records. Any dispute or 
problem of the village used to be solved by the 
Panchayet, or the village-assembly wider the Guhila 
rule. The village-assembly consisted of Gramadhipati, 


Mahattaras and Kutumbins. 


[mand ATTEND SIS SAR CEPT, 


139. Cf. Puri, BN., Op. ci e De 113. 


140. Bele XXX, Pe I. 


Samantas_and Administration 


The Guhila kingdom of Mewar included the 
territories administered by the feudatory chiefs 
who were known by their epithets like Mandalika, 
Samanta, Mahasamanta, Panchamahagabda and Thakkur a?*}, 
sometimes held titles like Maharaja, and even 
Mah@r@jadniraja!**, the Guhilas of Kiskindha held 
the titles like Samadhigata Pancha Mahasabda, 
Samupar jita Pancha Mahasabda etc. 14s 


their subordinate status. After the close of the 


which indicate 


reign of Harsha, the Guhilas of Kigkindha might have 
acknowledged the overlordship of Sila alias Bappa of 
the main branch!**, 


There is a controversy regarding the meming 


of the epithet P anchamahasabda. According to the 


Vivekachintamani, it stood for five instruments, 


141. Eel. XXXI, p. 237; Eel. XXX, pe I? Eel. XXXIV, 
pe 170; EeIe XXX, pe 1737 DHNI, II, p. 1201. 


142. RiR, 1928, p. 3; HM, pp. 56-57. 
143. Eel. XXXIV, pe 170; Eele XXX, Pe 17 3. 


144. Verse 16, Bhav. Ins. p. 118. 
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that is, gx inga or horn, tammata or taliage, 

Sankha or Conch, bheri or kettledrum amd jaya- 
ghanta or bell of victory 2*°, In Kashmir, however, 
the title was conferred because the officer in 
question controlled five offices that is Mahaprati- 
harapida (high chamberlain), Mahasandhivigrahika 
(minister for war and peace), Mahasvasala (chief 
master of horses), Mahabhandagara (high keeper of 
treasury) and Mahasadhabhaga (chief executive 


par But in the Guhila recoras!*?, we find 


officer 
mention Sandhivigrahika and others attached with 
separate departments. The feudatory king who had 
command and control in the five departmmts was 
called P anch amahagabda. Again, it is evident from 
the Dhulev Plate of Bhetti (H.E. 73) that the 
Guhila rulers of Kiskindha had their Samantas who 


148 


may be considered sub-feudatories in relation 


to the Guhilas of Mewar. 


A IS ET PE 


145. IeA. XII, p. 96. 


146. Cf. Bhatia, P., The Paramaras, New Delhi, 
1970, pe 222 Me 2. 


147. Eel. XXXIV, Pe 170; ged. KXK, Pe 173; Bei. 
XXX, pe I. 
148. EI. XXX, p. I. 
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In addition to the Guhilas of Kigkindha, 
there were other feudatory chiefs owing allegiance 
to the Guhilas of Mewar. A mutilated inscription 
(ves. 1265) refers to Matarajadhiraja Vijayapaladeva 
as a Chief subordinate to tne ruler of Mewar who 
was either Padmasimna or his successor Jaitrasitha!*?, 
Again, a inscription (v.s. 1243) records the death 
of Thakurani Hiradevi, wife of Kolhana of the Guhila 


Lineage!” 


- This Kolhana seems to have been a feuda~ 
tory under the Guhila ruler of Mewar. Further, two 
inscriptions found at Jiran (Gwalior state) dated 
A.D. 1000 and A.D. 1008 refer to one Vigrahapala, 


belonging to Guhilaputra family, who had the epithet 
151 


“anasamantadhipati 
The study of the epigraphic records reveals 
the existence of differmt types of feudatory chiefs 
owing allegiance to eitner the main branch of the 
Guhilas of viewar or some contemporary ruling dynas- 


ties. Tne first category of the feudatory chiefs 


149. RMR, 1928, pe. 37 RMR. 1932, p. 3. 
150. RMR. 1920, pe 4. 
151e RMR. 1935-36, p. 2. 
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consisted of those who were rewarded by the king 
with land on consideration of their valuable 


132 The second category of the feudatory 


services 
chiefs were those who carved out their own princi- 
pality but remained linked with the main branch, 
without mentioning their overlord. The Guhilas of 
Sesoaa belonged to this category. They remained 
loyal to the main branch, as they had been granted 
jagir of gegoda by the main branch in the 12th 
century A.D. 153) Again Maharajadhiraja Scivijayapala- 
deva of Ata, Maharajakumara Prithvisimhadeva of 
Khamnor, Ravat Bhamsimha of Deoli (at Jiran) have 
not referred to their overlorg!**, But there were 
Other branches who explicitly acknowledged their 
allegiance to the overlords. For example, the 

Dacok Inscription refers to Dhanika, son of Guhila, 
who ruled in Dhavagarta or Dhod during the reig of 
Paramegvara Patamabhattaraka Maharajachiraja 


PSOE CEE CAFE SECT ET AROS CT SSI 


152. EeI. XXXI, p. 237. 
153. DHNI. II, p. 1180. 
154, RMR. 1928, p. 3; RMR. 1932, p. 3; RMR. 1920, 


De 4; RMR. 19 35= 36, Pe 2. 
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sci Dhavalappadeva, identified with Maurya Dhavala- 
ppadeva!>, That the Guhilas of Saurastra were the 
feudatories under Chaulukya Kumarapala is evident 
from the Mongrol Stone Inscription of Guhila 


Th akkura Mul akat 56 


- Purther, the Guhilas of Asika 
(Hisar dist. of the Punjab) and the Guhilas of 
Naduladagika probably served under the Chahamanas 

of Sakambhari and Chahamanas of Nadol ah respectively. 
The Guhilas of Chatsu served as vasSals wider the 
Pratinaras!°, gut the Guhila chiefs who in their 
records do not mention their overlords in all 


probabality linked with the main branch. 


The measure of internal autonomy enjoyed 
by the feudatory lords varied from place to place. 
The feudatory lines of the Guhilas of Kiskindha, 
Guhilas of Sesoda and Guhilas of Chatsu, enjoyed 


full internal autonomy. They could have their own 


et 


155. Eel. KX, Pe 187. 


157, Ibid. pp. 1202-1203. 


158. Eel. XII, pe. 10. 
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feudatories and maintain tneir own bureaucracy for 
administration. They could levy taxes, alienate 
villages and even sell tnem without any reference 

to the overloral??, There were other feudatory 
chiefs who were less powerful and enjoyed less 
freedom. If the feudatory chief found himself 
Oppressed or humiliated, ne raised the banner of 
revolt and carved out a kingdom of his own. There 
Was no hard and fast rule regarding tne obligations 
of feudatory qiefs. The general relation between 
the overlord and feudatory chief depended upon 

the relative strength of the vassal vis-a-vis his 
suzerain. The king honoured the feudatories with 
gift of a&tess. The feudatories participated in the 
royal coronation. fhey also supplied troops to their 
overlord when needed. Harsharaja Guhila of the 
Chatsu line presented horses to his overlord Bhoja 
(Pratihdra) °°, 

fhe Guhila administration was characterised 


by decentralization of power and authority. At the 


159. Hel. XXXIV, p. 170; Hel. XXX, po 17 Hele XXX 


160. Verse 19, 'Cnatsu Inscription', BeI. XII, pe 10. 
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same time, we can hardly lose sight of the 
centralized bureaucratic machinery of the Guhilas. 
It remains true that the king had the least say in 
the matter of recruiting local officials, whose 
posts were often hereditary. At the same time, the 
local rulers did not fail to make regular payment of 
taxes to the king. Between the king and the tillers 
of the soil there were landed intermediaries, the 


feudal lords or Samanta Prabhus of different grades. 


They formed the main prop of power of the king ad 
no small part of the king's forces came from the 


16 Generally, the king made no 


feudal proprietors 
intervention in the matters of the feudal estates. 

But they remained under the obligation to serve the 
king with monetary and military resources occasionally 
or whenever called for. 


162 led to the rise 


Land-grants of the Guhilas 
of landed intermediaries between the king ad the 


cultivators. As a result of liberal donation of 


161. C£. Sharma, Des Op.ci e De 355. 


162. Eel. XXX, pe I; Eel. XXX De 1737 Eel. XXXIV, 
pe 1703 Eel. XXXI, Pe 237. 


@ 
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lands, the donees like the Br@hmanas, the main~ 
tainers of temples and others, emerged as the new 
landed aristocracy. The new ladowning class began 
to control the local administration. With the 
gradual growth of the administrative authority of 
the donees, the tillers of the soil, serving wider 
them, began to be subjected to various types of 


repressions including the levy of wnscheduled taxes. 


While reviewing the Guhila administration, 
we may recall "the ideal of federal - feudal empire, 
with full liberty to each constituent state to strive 


for the imperial status" 163 


permeating the early 
Mediaeval polity. As the Guhilas of Mewar did not rule 
a far - flung empire, the feudatory chiefs serving 
under them could not be so powerful as to strive for 

an imperial status for themselves. On the otherhad, 

the Guhilas Of Mewar themselves who had to hold probably 
subordinate, although not proved feudatory, status 

under the pratiharas, pakamaras, Chaulukyas from time 


to time, strove far and achieved moderately imperial 


163. Altekar, A.S. State and Government in ancignt India, 


Delhi, 1958, p. 388. 
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status. The kingdom of Mewar under the Guhilas 

put up a picture of an "integrated polity" ae with 

a king ad his bureaucracy on the onehand ad the 
provincial, district and village aqministration with 
a tendency towards the growth of local self - 
government on the other. The provincial governors and 
vassal chiefs (Samantas) stood almost in the same 
relation with the king at the centre. the king's 
authority was delegated to both the provincial 
governors and the feudatory chiefs. The king hardly 
followed the policy of making interference in the 
affairs of either the provinces or «districts of his 
own kingdom or of the states belonging to the 

vassal chiefs. It was through liberal lad - grmts 
for religious purposes that the king was determined 
to ultimately regulate the state of things at the 
lowest level through the donees who apparently mm joyed 
remission of taxes and Otner privileges. Feudal 
elements might be traced in the polity, but 
‘feudalism could hardly grow in the absence of a defi- 
nite corelation between service assignments and the 
formation of the feudatory and otner intermediary 


strata’. 


eal 


164. Chattopadhyay, seD. ‘Political Processes and 
Structure of Polity in early mediaeval India ; 


Problems of Perspective’, Presidential address, 


Ancient India Section, India History Congress, 
44th Session. Universitv of Burdwan, 1983. 


Chapter - Ix 


society and Culture in Mewar wider the Guhila rule 


The re-construction of ws socio-cultural 
history of early mediaeval Mewar/difficult que to 
inadequacy of material. We may, however, undertake 
the task on the basis of whatever material is 
furnished by the contemporary inscriptions, 
literary texts, local chronicles, sculptures and 


architectural remains. 
Original inhabitants of Mewar 


The original inhabitants of Mewar were the 
Nishadas or Bhils, a Pre-Aryan aboriginal tribe of 
Indial. According to Tod, ‘not their language only, 
but their superstitions differ :from those of the 
Rajputs, although from a desire to rise above their 


natural condition, they have engrafted upon their own, 


7, HM. p. 5; IG(R). p. 86. 


mes 


1. 
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the most popular mythologies ot their civilized 
conquerors, who from the north gradually spread 
themselves over the continent ang the peninsula, 


even to the remote isles of the Indian Ocean*. 


There Was another tribe in Mewar, the 
Medas>, The rites, rituals, social customs of the 
Medas were not different from those of the Bhils. 
It seems that the Medas were not so primitive like 
the Nishadas or the shils and flourished at a later 
period, probably before the advent of the Guhilas 


in Medapata or mewar. 


As pointed out by A.C. Banerjee, in the 
land of the Rajaputras, the aboriginal tribes, 
‘Venaputras', played an important role in the 
political and economic life, although they had no 
recoqized position in the social heir ar chy“, But 
the Guhila rulers are fownd to have adopted some of 


the customs and manners of the Bhils. for instance, 


Cmte end 


2. aR, I. p. 590. 


3. Verse 212, ‘Kumbhalgarh Inscription’ (1460 A.D.), 
Eele XXI, Pppe 278 ££ vide I.A. VI. pe 19 1, VII pe 254. 


4, Banerjee A.C., Aspects Of Rajout gtate and society, 
New Delhi, 1983, p. 128. 


ae ee 


"The shils naving determined in sport to 
elect a king, tne choice fell on Goha and 
One Of tme yowng savages cutting his 
finger applied the olood as the tika of 


sovereignty to nis forenead" >, 


according to the bardic tradition, Baopa was 
protected in nis infancy by a bhil amd the descen- 
dants of some shil cniefs still claim the privilege 
of performing tne tika on the occasion of the 
coronation of the descendants of Bapp2. The practice 
was also adopted in other states as Well. The 
coronation ceremony of a Rajput chief in any state, 
Wnere there was a bnil or Mina population, was not 
considered complete unless the tika or mark of 
kingship was impressed upon tne forehead of the new 
chief by the bleeding thumb of the head of the 


; 7 
family to which that hereditary privilege belonged 


Sr eer citcineaes ee 


5. AR. le pe 238. 
6. Ibid, p. 239. 
7. Snarma, GeN., Social Life in mediaeval kajasthan, 


Agra, 1968, pp. 102-103. 
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The Bhils represent a wild outcaste tribe 
settled originally in sewar, Dungarpur, Partapgarn, 
Sironi and sanswara. They are said to nave bean 
divided into sixteem septs or sub-tribes. Some 
small chiefs, such as those of Oma, Panarwa mad 
Jawas, regard thenselves as of mixed Rajput and 


Bhil descent”. 


Ine Bhils were divided into a number of 
groups such as the villager-Bhils, the cultivating 
Bhils and the wild or mountain Bhils’. Hunting and 
cultivation were their professions, but generally 
tney were plunderers. sometimes they also served 


as soldiers under the Raas of slewar. 


tne majority of the 3nils confined themselves 
to the wilder portions of the country, where tney 
lived almost independently, holding toyether under 
their own petty chiefs ad naeadnmen, paying irregular 


tribute or rents to the Chief of the state or to the 


[mesa — 


8. Sherring, MA., tindu Tribes and Castes, vol. III, 
Cal, 188 1, Ppe 81-82. 


9. wlewar Residency, Ajmer, 1908, p. 229. 
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kajput landowner in whose estate they were settled. 
A good number of Bhils, who have mixed with the 
general population, are to be found scattered in the 
villages on the outskrits of tne wild country 20, 
They lived in the pals or collection of detached 
huts amongst the hills, each hut standing on a small 


knoll in the midst of its patch of cultivated land. 


Society : Caste - System 


Eatly mediaeval :iewar had inherited the 


Varna-system from tne past 1? 


- The chaturvarng- 
system comprising Branmana, <shatriya, Vaigya and 
Suara, May be traced in Mewar. They pursued their 
respective occupations as prescribed in the sgmriti- 


texts. 


10. Hunter, W.d., Imperial Gazetter of India, wol. VII, 
London, 1881, p. 514. 

11. N&dlai Inscription (V.S. 1200); verse 7, 
Rasiya Ki-chhatri Inscription or Chitor Ins. 


(V.S. 1331); Bhavnagar Inscrivtiong No. I and IV; 
akalinga ijahatmya, Chap. 26, verse 46. 
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Position of tne oF Riiadas 


At the top of tne society of Mewar were 
the sranmanas. it appears from the esiyrapnic 
records of tne Gunilas that tne cultural supremacy 
of the srahmenas, their honoured position and 
privileges renainec intact !*, Tne epigraphic reords 
as Well as the literary texts often refer to the 
cotra, gakha, Pravera of the Brahman as and also the 
place wherefrom they had nicrateat?, Tne Grant of 
Bnavinita (H.a 48) refers to Branmana ASangaSarman 
belonging to Dammdayana gotra and Vajasmeya sakha 
and resident of Kuragirakal*, Similarly, the 
voulev plate of Shetti (H.a. 73) mentions the name 
of Brahmana Shattinage of the Chandratreya gotra of 
Vajasmeya $3aKng??, The Grant of Babhata (H.E. 83) 
also ineations tne name of five Brahmanas who weré 


brothers and belonging to Daundayana cotra and 


12. ‘Grant of shavihita' (ile Be 48), Bele XXXIV, Pe 170; 
'Dhulev plate of Bhetti' (He. 73), Eels XXX, pol? 
‘Grant of Babhata’ (H, a. 83), ele XXX De 173. 


13. Ibid; vide; 'Atpur Inscription’ (A.D. 977), IA. 
XX&XIX, pe 191; JASB (1909), De 173. 


14. Line 11-17, Eel. XXXIV, De 170. 


15. Ecole XXX, p. ie 


Rei 
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biadhy andina gakna’®, The Brahmana mentioned in the 
Guhila records were donees. They were donated lands 
by the Guhila kings and chiefs for the increase of 
their fame and merit. The donation of land was also 
Made for the performance of priestly functions in 

temples. The Brahmanas cultivated Sanskrit learning 


and practised astrology and performed Vedic rituals’, 


From the 7th to the middle of the 11th century 
AeDe, the epigraphic records often refer to the 
os 7 ofan ~ 
SBrahmana donees along with their gotras and sakhas 


in addition their places of residence!® 


. Gradually, 
the mention of the gotra and the gakhg was omitted 
and the place of resideice was preferred. We find 
mention of Puskara Brahmanas, Nagda Brahmanas and 
W@gara Brahman as. Tne mode adopted by the Nagara 
Brahmanas of defining their sub-caste by cowmting 
their families ang their gotras Was followed by all 


the various sub-sections and hence had arisen 


hundreds of sub-castes into which Brahmins were 


16 « Eel. XXX, Pe 173. 
17. RMR. 1932, p. 5. 


18. I-A. XVI, p. 266; Eel. VII, p. 86. 
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sub-divided and which restricted inter-marriage 

ang interdining among themselves. All these sub- 
sections gradually acquired new names from the 
country or the town of their residence, so that 
each sub-section, gotra and ‘gakha became of minor 
importance. But it must be noted that all the sub- 
sections of Brahmins adhered faithfully to the 
Vedic religion. They not only preserved their gakha 
aid its special ritual but also their gotra ad 
pravara mentioned in the Smritis, the law of marriage 
and the prohibition enjoined by the Smritis. The 
gotra determined the law of marriage anony the 
Brahmin s?9, 


20 of the Guhila rulers 


The inscriptions 
indicate the position of the Brahmanas in the 
society of Mewar. The king's patronage to the 
Brahmanas lifted their status and, as such, the 
Brahmanas held the highest position in the early 
mediaeval and mediaeval society of Mewar. The 
sub-sections of the Brahmanas like Shrimalis, Gaur, 
sikhwal, Nagar, Dashora, Paliwal, Dhadhich, played 


19. Cf. HMHT, II. p. 381. 


20. Eel. XXX, De 1? Pe 1733 XXXIV, De 170. 
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a vital role in the social heirarchy. Among these, 


the Paliwals and the Dashoras find mention in the 


21 


Nagari Inscription”~ of Guhila Raimala (V.S. 156) 


and the Raysagar_ Tala In scription“ (V.S. 1732). The 


mention of Nagara Brahmanas is found in the Vadnagar 


23 


Pragasti~~ of Kumarapala (A.D. 1151) and the 


gkal dAganiahatmya’*, 


As the Brahmanas enjoyed local prestige owing 
to their noble birth and ownership of land, they 
regarded themselves as the custodians of Indian 
traditional culture. The Brahmanas who did not even 
exercise priestly functions also could hold lads 
and sefved as vassals under the rulers of Mewar. 

As a result of the donation of land to the Brahmanas, 
they turned to be small feudal lords and exercised 
political influence through different cnannels. 

They also held administrative posts. Certain groups 
of Brahmanas engaged themselves in agriculture. The 


7 Led . - : - ’ —_ 2 _ - ‘eg 
Srimali, Paliwal, tMeenaria and Nagda Brahmanas were 


21. Verse 25, I-A. LVI. Pt. I. pe 82. 
22. Verse 31, Bhav. Ins. p. 145. 
236 Eel. I. pe 295. 


a4. cf. JASB (1909), pp. 167f£. 
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mostly agriculturists*>. The Brahmanas connected 
with the royal family were also the composers of 


the pragastis often recorded in the epigrapns“°, 


some categories of Brahmanas suffered social 
degradation. The Bhojaxa Brahmanas, for instance, 
setved as cooks. The Lonana srahmajas ate meat and 
arunx spirits. The Katiya uranmanas received tne 
offerings made to the dead persons and took tne food 
civen in charity during tne period of twelve days 
following the death of a person. all these groups 
were condemed as belonging to the lower social 
status’! The Branmanas who came into habitual contact 
with the .uslims were considered inferior to tne 
or anmanas, who xept tnemselves aloo £? maintaining 


tneir cultural md ceremonial purity. 


ere ee TRAE MBAS TERETE RECA AEA RATRTREN 


25. Sharma, GeN., Glories of tiewar,acra, p. Til. 


d 

26. Verse 60, 'Chitor Inscription’ (V.S. 1331), 
Bnav. Ins. p. 75, verse 60, ‘iount Abu Inscrip-~ 
tion! (V.S. 1342), Ia. XVi, 9. 347. 


27. Snarma, GeN., Social Life in_iediaeval Rajasthan , 
Agra, 1968, pp. 103-104. 
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Position of the Rajputs 


The position of the Rajputs in the social 
heirarchy was second only to that of the Brahmmas. 
They formed the ruling and warrior class par exce- 
llence. They might have been people of different 
castes, communities, tribes and cultures. They had, 
‘however, a common bond, that is, the adoption of the 
warriors' profession. It would be erroneous to 
maintain that they belonged to one jati and that they 
were Kshatriyas. Whatever might have been the ethnic 
origin of the Guhilas, it appears from their records 
that after their absorption in the caste - society, 
they were first recognised as Brahmaias, although 
later they changed their priestly profession to 
adopt the warrior’s profession. They were included 
among the thirty-six Rajput clas*’, A Rajput might 
also be belonging to the foreiqm stock. For example, 
the Hunas wete absorbed into the Rajput fold. The 
people conciously or unconciously realised that every 
fighter was inherg@tly a Kshatriya”’. According to 
the Kanhadadeprabaadha, the Rajputs - the suryavamsis, 
the Chandravangis ad the Amikulas - were divided in 


thirty-six clans ; but each clam was regarded as a 

29. HMHI, II, pe 22. 

30. Sharma, D. Rajasthan Through the Ages, Vol.I. 
Bikaner, 1966, p. 441. 
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single wit for purposes of marriage and no mm 


was permitted to marry a girl of the same cl an31, 


Tod wrote his Annals to bring to his cuwtry- 
men's notice “the valour and chivalry of this race 
which assumed the saffron robe, eblematic of death 
or victory whenever it was threatened by eemies" ae, 
The rulers, the feudatory chiefs, many administrative 
officers and the warriors largely came from the 
Rajput clans. The ordinary Kehatriyas were cultivae. 
tors and land holders??, The soldiers were mainly re~ 


cruited from the Kshatriya caste. 
, _/ 
Position of the Vaisyas 


The Vaigyas in Mewar may be traced in the 
mercantile communities. In the Smpitis, trade and 
commerce, formed the main occupation of the Vaisyas 
of higher status. The Mahajanas and the Scesthing, 


whose principal occupations were trade, banking, 


Sect MRR carte ORT 


31. Kanhadade-Prabandha canto III , verses 38 f£. 


32. Banerjee, A.C., Aspects Of Rajput State and 
Society, New Delhi, 1983, pp. 125-26. 


33. HMHI, II. p. 183. 


money-lending, may be treated as Vaisy as. They 
Tepreseited the section of tne early mediaeval 
sOciety in mewar. Some of tnea migrated from outside 
and settled in Mewar under royal patronage. For 
example, we are told by the Saaoli Inscription of 
giladitya (A.d. 646) that a juchajana comnunity headed 
Oy Jentaka, wao nad migrated from Vatanagara, 
{identified with Vasantcarh in Sironi State, Raj- 
putana) started an agata (akara or mine) in Aranya- 
KUyagiri, which becaite a source of livelihood for 
the people. The next two linas of the inscription 
tell us that sianattara Jentaxa, at the command of 
the .ahajanas, founded at the place a temple of 

av any avasini**, the Ghagsha Inscription of Tejasimha 
(V.S- 1322) yields the information about the family 
Of the ..anajana comnuaity Katna delonging to Dindu 
fanily, who built tne Vapi (well) where the 
inscription was souna?>, It is mown from the 

Nagda Inscription (V.s. 1494) of Rana Kumbha that 


. . a ~ 7m ¥ Long 
Saranca, a Wealthy merchant of sei Devaxulapataka, 


34. Lines 59, wel. RA, De 97. 


35. Verses 9-30, RMR. 1927, Of. 3. 


established an idol of Si SGhti Jinavara who 

belonged to the sianajana coimunity of the Jaina 
religion”, It appeers from the Anar_sarnesvara 
Temple Inscription of Allata (A.D. 953) that the 
merchants of Xarnata, wadhyadeSa, Lata ad Takka 


paid a visit to Agata’’. 


From the Jaina literature we come to know about 
the prosperity of the Vaigya comunity in Rajasthan. 
They were adventurous traders, thouch cmerally not 
very good soldiers. They had enough influence at the 
royal courts’, Like tne Brahmanas and Rajputs they 
nad also sub-divisions of castes like Agarwal, Oswal, 
Porwal, Paliwal etc. The sub-sections of the Oswals 
were Kothari, singhvi, Seth, Mehta, Bhandari. The 
sub- castes of the Agarwals are Daca, Pugali, Lodha, 
aathi, Mantri, Mundra etc. The Paliwals had sixty- 


: 74 
two sub-sections””. All these classes Of Vaisyas 


C mmane eae TA HAE 


36. bhav. Ins., pe. 112. 
37. Verse 10, Bhaév. Ins., p. 67; I-A. LVIII. p. 161. 


38. Jinegvara' s Kathakaésapr akar ana, pp. 117-125. 


39. Sharma, G.N., OD.-cit. p. 90. 
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were settled in different villages and towns. 

They were engayed mainly in trade and money- 
lending business. The Agarwals of Mallani amd 
Karauli maintained their livelihood on agriculture. 
Several families of Nandwana in Mewar carried on 


trade and agriculture side by side”, 


Probably sometime before 12th century A.D. 
the riahesvaris, a merchant class, came into existence 
in Didwana in Mewar. Didwana is denoted by the 
term 'Dindu’ mentioned in the Ghagsha Inscription“! 
of Tejasimha (V.S. 1322). As pointed out by Tod, 
the Vaigyas played an important role in both commer- 
cial and political life. They were predominamtly 
Jainas. The officers of the state and revmue 


belonged chiefly to the Jain laity *?, 


Position of the Kayasthas 


The Kayasthas played a prominent role in the 


society as well as in the administration of Mewar. 


40. suri, Manik Chanda, Prithvichandracharita (V.S. 
1478) pe 155. 


41. Verses 9-30, RMR. 1927, pe. 3. 


42. AR. I. pp. 548-49, 
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From the functional point of view, they stood 
between the Brahman as and the Vaigyas. The earliest 
inscription in Mewar wnich mentions the scribe 
(Kayastha) is the Kan3sawa Inscription of Sivagana 
(aed. 738) “7. the Dabok Inscription, also mown 

as Dhod Inscription, further tells us about Vaidya 
Giyaka, son of Nagadaman of the Kayastha family, who 
Was an inhabitant of Mhavagarta in Mewar **, The Ahar 
SarneSvara Temple Inscription (A.D. 953) of Allata 
mentions the names of two scribes viz. Pala and 
Vellaka, who presumably belonged to the Kayastha 
caste’”, In the Kadmal Plates (V.S. 1140) we have 
the evidence of Panchakulika caste which formed a 
sub-division of the Kayastha community. the composer 
of the grant was Nagapala, the son of Pandita Uhila, 
belonging to Panchakulika caste of the Kayastha 


commun ity i ° 


| eminamte Settee ES CT! ETS CATS TTT 


anaes 


43. ASI, WC, 1906, p. 61; Bhandarkar's List of 
Inscriptions, No. 18; IeA. XIX, p. 19. 

445. Bele XX pe 487. 

45. Bhav. Ins. p. 67; I-A. LVIII, p. 161. 


46. Lines 36-37, Eel. XXXI, pe 237. 
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The main sub-castes of the Kayasthas were 
the Pancholis, Bhatanagars and Mathurs, who were 
prominent as administrators and warriors. Pancholi 
Bihari Das's ancestors occupied nigh position in 
Mewar from the 14th century onwards’. As revenue 
officers, keepers of accomts, having loyalty to 
tne Ranas of slewar, the Xayasthas almost hold the 


same position as the Valevas’”. 


oar ans 
The Charans formed a distinct caste having 
great respectibility and influence in Mewar. A 
curious combination of the functions discharged 
by the Brahmanas and the Rajputs is found in the 
activities of the Charans. Like the Brahmajas, they 
adopted literary pursuits and received gifts from 
the kings and tneir subordinate chiefs. Like the 
Rajputs, they drank liquor, took meat, worshipped 
Sakti and engaged themselves in military activities. 


Un occasions Of marriage, they stood at tne chief 


acta AERTS ry ene ABE OITA SEA 


47. Sharma, GN, Ops rome ee pe 94. 


48. sanerjee, Aa.C., Op.cit., p. 127. 


portal to denand customary gifts called nec from 
the bridegroom and in the front row of the gate 
they also stood to receive tne first blow of the 


4 
sword 2 


According to iialcolm, "they rank as genealo- 
Gists of proud miiefs and favoured indivicuals, often 
combine with that office the station of coucillors, 
and estadlish an ascendency Over tne minds of their 
superior, wnich is stronger from being grounded upon 
a mysterious feeling of awe, It is to them that the 
>rotidest Rajout looks for solace in adversity, amd 
for increased joy and exultation in prosperity"”, 
They preserved the glorious deeds of the Rajput 
dynasties, composed songs glorifying the military 
deeds o£ the Rajput nefroes and also composed 


chronicles, stories and gmealogies. 


49, Rajaviladsa, Canto II V. 91. vide, Sharma, G.N., 
@p.cit. pp. 94-95. 
50. Malcolm. John, iliemoirs of Cmtral India., vol. I. 


Cal. 1880, pp. 517-518. 
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The Charan women also performed military 
pursuits when needed. Traditionally it is believed 
that a Charan woman, mother of Baru Charan, helped 
Rana Hammir to recover Chitor by supplying 
500 horses”4, This is, no doubt, a perfect example 


of tne military service of the Charan woman in the 


history of Mewar. . as 
Bhats 


The Bhats formed a caste different from 
that of the Charans. They were primarily genealo- 
gists and concerned themselves with the pedigree of 
families belonging to different castes. They 
received presets at weddings. They performed the 
duties of marriage negotiators and recited the 
genealogical history at public festivals. They were 
feared by the high families because, wnless they 
were conciliated by presents, they could distort 


their history and expose them to social disgrace. 


61. Qanungo, K.R., Studies in Rajput History, 
Delhi, 1960, p. 45. 
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According to Tod, "The Charans and the 
Bhats or bards belonged to the same class. They 
were geneologists. They were guardias of 
caravans carrying commercial goods through the 
wildest and most desolate regions. Their sacred 
character overawed the lawless Rajput chief, and 
even the savage Koli and Bhil and the plundering 
Sanrae of the desert, dread the anathema of 


= - Besides traditional 


these singular races......" 
functions the Bhats engaged themselves in culti- 
vation of lana. Naga Was the chief bard in the 
time of allata’*. The bardie tradition on the 


basis of which was writt@m Tod's Annals and Mti- 


guities of Rajasthan was derived mainly from the 
compositions attributed to the Charans and the 


Bhats. 


EAS SRE A TTS TNT SS INE AAA AT Ln 


52. ‘PersOnal Narrative’, AR I. p. 740. 
53. Sharma, GeNe, Ope cit., De 97. 
54. Verse 4, 'Ahar sarnesvara Temple Ins. of Allata' 


(A.D. 953), Bhave Ins. p. 67; IA. LVIII. p. 161. 
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Occupational castes 


Some castes in Mewar were occupational as 
they were known by their respective economic 
functions discharged for the society. They were 
Kumbhakar as(potters), Svarnakaras (goldsmiths), 
Malakadras (garland makers), sutradharas (carpenters), 
Rukumaras (silversmiths), SUchikas (tailors) ad 
Tailikas (oil pressers) mown from the epigraphic 
records of Mewar>>. Besides their caste-occupations, 
they were also engaged in agriculture. the artisans, 
carpenters and goldsmiths were mostly associated 


with the royal house of Mewar © 


. The Jats, the 
Malis, the Kiras and the Ahirs were mainly engaged 


in agriculture. 


The lower castes 


At the bottom in the caste system of Mewar 


were the untouchables or Chandals. The gemeral term 


55. Bhav. Ins., p. 67; RMR. 1921, p. 37 RMR. 1924, 
pe 3, 1926 p. 3, 1927 p. 3. Bhav. Ins., p. 75 and 
Pe 112, RMR. 1921, pe 3. 


56. Ibid. 
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Chandal included Kasai, Chamar, Balai, bora, 
Bhangi, Regar, Bhanbhi etc. Butchers, sweepers, 
Tanners, Scavengers were included in this class. 
They lived outside the pale of the society. The 
occupation of butchery was followed by the Kasai, 
that of tanning by the Chamar, the Bolai and the 
Regar, that of sweeping and scavenging by the 
Bhangi, that of skinning dead animals by Bora, and 
that of herding swine by the Bhimbhi>’, the 
occupations indicate that they were looked down by 
tne higher castes. We are informed by the Chitor 
Inscription (v.s. 1331) that Sila took Jayasri 
after bathing it witn water from the edge of sword, 
as if it were polluted by touching the Chandalas>’. 
The Ekalinga Inscription (V.S. 1545) tells us that 
no higher class snould show any Kind of favour to 
them nor give them any charity. In the sculptures 
on the tower of victory at Chitor, where many 
classes of persons have been shown side by side, 
sweepers and otner despised castes nave been 


represented on a piece detached from the pmels of 


SEES 
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57. Sharma, G.W., Op.cit.,pp. 98-99. 


58. Verse 20, Bhav. Ins., pe 75. 


other classes. they have also been sculptured 

with a broom, winnower etc. as indicating objects 
for identifying then and for keeping others away 
from them?’ Jesides their occupations, they also 


lived oa agriculture. 


Ouring the Gunila regime, slavery was not 
unimown. it was mainly due to economic reasons that 
some people had to embrace slavery. There were 
people wno were forced to sell themselves and 
tneir families to maintain their livelihood. ‘me 
slaves were Imown as dasa, dasi, gola, goli, chakar 
etc. sxanmples are available to show that tne 
Slaves Were tnose wno Were captured in tic battle 
field. Ine Chitor Inscription (V.S 1331) yields 
the informatioa tnat as a result of the victory 

£ <alabhoja against his enemies, a crowd of maid- 
ervants came under his authority©®, We are told by 


the Kumbhalgarn Inscription (A.D. 1460) that 


eee 


59. Verse 10, Bhav. ins., pe 117, vide, Sharma, 
Geiles Op.cit., De 99, 


60. Verse 23, ahe ° InSe, De 75. 
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slanarana Kumbna defeated iiuhammad and brought 

from Sarangapur a Large number of warriors, men 

and women and made then slaves® They had to do 
everything wnat their master desired. sometimes 

they were used for domestic purposes, sometimes 

for military purposes. Like the untouchables, they 
were Outside the pale of tue society. They had no 
stetus in the society, no social or legal rights 

and their actual position depended on the attitude 
which their masters might adopt from time to time. 
tey remained slaves hereditarily°*, But Tod found 
in Mewar a peculiar form of slavery which he called 
the status of a 'bussie or property vasi, a settler, 
an inhabitant’. ‘There is no task duty of amy kind, 
nor is the individual accowmtable for his labour to 
any one; he pays tne usual taxes, and the only tie 
upon him appears to ve that of a compulsory residence 
in his vas .e....' It was a modified form of serfdom 


in which free pergon was tied to the so 11° 3, 


AE 


61. Verses 252, 268~269, Slab IV, Bel. XXII. PPe 277 its 
RR, 1926, De 3. 


62. samerjee, A.C., Opecit., pp. 127-128. 
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Inter-caste xelations 


That the Guhila rulers were closely 
associated with the Brahmanas is evident from their 
epigraphic records. They also had good relations 
with otner occupational castes. The Brahmanas 
were their family-priests who were donated lands. 
They served as Rajaguru of the royal family. 
Similarly, the Guhila kings had close relations 
with the merchants and money-lending class as well 
as cultivators. The Kshatriyas who served as soldiers 
of the Guhila rulers and also were engaged in 
agriculture were associated with the royal house. 
Goldsmiths, carpenters, and Other occupational 
castes, Often referred to as Saar as, had close 
relations with each other as well as with the royal 
house. The close relations of the royal house with 
the Bhils have already been referred to. It Was 
the policy of the Guhila rulers to maintain cordial 
inter-caste relations for the progress in polity, 


sOciety and economy. 
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inter-caste marriage 


Inter caste marriages were not unknown in 
Mewar from early times. In the 10th cetury A.D., 
the Guhila king Allata married Hariyadevi, a 
Hina princess? ‘, Chacha and Mera, the sons of 
Maharana Moka@la of Mewar, were born of a lady of 
the carpenter Gaste >. Some of the Rajput kings 
had several wives, though they were not recognised 
as queens. From the gkalinga Inseription 
(V.S. 1545) we come to know that after defeating the 
royal enemies on the battle-field, Rana Kumbna 
received their daughters in mar riage’ °. In the 
royal harem of the Rajput Rajas were several 
hundred ladies who belonged to various communities?’ . 
Widownood led to the inter-caste marriage among the 
lower class people”. But the inter-caste marriage 
system, although prevalent among some sections of 
the society, did not pave the way towards a 


admixture of class-conscious castes. 


AE 


64. Verse 5, ‘Atpur Inscription’ (A.D. 977), 
T.A. XXXIX, p. 191. 

65. Nainsi, Khyata f. 5a; vide. Sharma, G.N., op.cit., 
Pe 115. 

66. Bhav. Ins., pe. 117. 

67. Sharma, GeNe, Op.ecite, pe 116. 

68. Mewar Residency, Ajmer, 1908, p. 238. 
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wmocial_ customs 


Samakaras were attached with much importance 
in the social life of Mewar. Marriage was respected 
as a sOcial obligation, although some kings, courtiers, 
sudras and wealthier sections of the society like the 
mercantile class were polygamous. The birth of a 
male child was taken as a cause of great rejoicing 
and the occasion was observed with songs and 
distribution of coconuts and other articles. The 
birth of a female child was considered wdesirable. 
Female infanticide was not wimown. The death or 
disappearence of a husband allowed lower class 
women to marry again. Prostitution existed side by 
side with polygamy and widowhood. Maharana Radmal 
made it a rule that the prpperty of a widow should 


not be con Fiseneaae ‘ 


The practice of Sati and Jauhar was common 
in Mewar. Women smilingly entered fire to save 


their honour or accompanied their dead husbands to 


Corre POP weer OOS 


69. Paliwal, D.L. (ed.) Mewar Through the Ages, 
Udaipur, 1970, pp. 22-23 vide, Sharma, G.N., 


Op. CLts, De 120. 
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the funeryal pyre to show tneir devotion to 
tneir husbands. Jauhar was a mass-suicide. Sati 
Was an individual act of suicide by a widow when 
her husband died fighting in battle. iie are told 
oy the Chirwa Iascription (V.S. 1330) that Bholi, 
the wife Of Balaka, being unable to bear the 
pains of separation (Balaka was killed in the 
battle-field) of ner husband, vsecaie satil®, 

Tne Rajput women in Mewar are mown to have 
performed the rite of Jauhar to save their honow, 
wnen the fort of chitor was occupied by al@uddin 


khalji’} in ap. 1303. 


Economic life 


The most important aspect in the economic 
life of the people of Mewar was agriculture. " 
“Though different political and social factors 
nad affected tne development of agriculture 
through centuries, the basic facts of land, soil, 


system of cultivation, product, rural manufactures 
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70. Verses 19-20, Eel. XXii, pp. 285ff. 


71. HM, Be 61. 
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and inéustries, taxes etc nad been tne fowmdations 
of rural life and their effects nad always been 

apparent in the rural ecomomy"! ?, A large part of 
tne Guhila kincdom consisted of rich fertile land 


Watered by a number of rivers! 3, 


Land system 


In Mewar there were different types of land. 
among these, a type was mown as <halisah land. By 
virtue of holding pattas, the farmers were the 
Occupiers of rights of mortgage and sale, and 
enjoyed an indestructible title to the land, so 
long as they paid the assessment upon it. This 
right, in a sense, was as a rule permanent and 
unlimited, and could be sold or passed on in 
inneritance. <halisah lands belonged to their 
holders for all practical purposes. Tnese formed 
the first category of land which was sold, mortgaged 


and given @n contracts’ *. 


TREE SARS EEN RA TATE TES PS ET TE 


72. Sharma, G.N., Op.cit., p. 288. 
73. Cf Gap. I. 


74, IGR (Pro.series), p. 123. 
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The second category of land was called 


Jagir or fief held by Jagirdars as their share 


of right of inheritance. For example, the Ranas 
belonging to the Junior branch of the Guhilas 

were given jagir of Sesoda and came to be known 
as Segoaia clan’, The holders of this category 


of land paid a fixed annual tribute. 


The third category of lad was the bhum held 
by the Bhumias. They paid a nominal rent. If they 
did not neglect their duties, they could hold lads 
for ever. But these types of land could not be 


ia”: 


Te fourth category of land was granted to 
the Brahmanas’ ’, Charans, Bhats and eninent respec- 
table persons as well as for the maintenance of: 


temple or monastery /®, This category of land was 


75. DHNI. II. p. 1180. 
76. Sharma, G.N., Op.ecit., p. 289. 
77. Eel. XXX, pe I and pe 1733 XXXIV, p. 170. 


78. Lines 12-38, *'Kaa@mal Plates’ (V.S. 1140), 
EeI. XXXI, pe 237, RMR, 1922-23, pe 3. 


rT 
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called sasan. The holders of such type of land did 
not have to pay ay tax or tribute to the Guhila 
kings. The donees were conferred by the donors 


perpetual right of possession over land. 


The fifth category of land was Charnota 


lands used for grazing of the cattle and belonged 


to the village comnun ity’?, 


Agriculture 


In Mewar, during our period, most of the 
cultivators came from various castes belonging to 
the Sdara community. The scholarly Brahmanas were 
the recipients of innumerable royal land grants°’, 
But the actual work of cultivation was in the 
hands of lower castes, the tillers of the lad. 
The majority of the people working in the fields 
came from the Bhil and Mina tribes®!, agricultural 


prosperity of early mediaeval Mewar is evident from 


commen, 


T9%6 Sharma, G.N., Op.cit., pe 290. 
80. EI. XXX, Pe I and De 173, XXXIV, De 170. 
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the descriptions of the emerald like green rice 
fields mentioned in the epigraphic records of the 
period??, In the villages where irrigation faci- 
lities through wells and tanks existed, rose of 
rice - fields, rich rosary of pulses and fine 


fields of sugar-cane were found’? 


- Nainsi tells us 
that wheat, maize, hemp and pulses were sown in 
Mewar and rice, wheat, gram and pulses were 
produced in the Jarga valley. Wheat and gram were 
also grown in Uparmal?*, Agricultural produces 
that we find in the present day Mewar are tradi- 
tional. The location of Mewar within the river 
system of the Baas, the Berach, the Khari, the 
Kothari etc. helped a lot in the irrigation of 
agricultural lands. The poor people maintained 
their livelihood on the produces of the laid ad 
the surplus agricultural produces were sold in 
the local markets as well as in the towns of 


Aghata, Nagda, Kumbhalgarh and Chitorgarh. 


| 


82. Verses 1-6, 'Chitor Ins.* (V.S. 1330), 
Bhav. Ins. p. 75; verses 58-68, ‘Kumbhalgarh 
Ins.’ (A.D. 1460), 1st slab, EI. XXIV, 
pp. 304f£. 


83. Verse 87, ‘ skalinga Ins.‘ (V.S.1545), Shav. Ins. 
1X. 
84. Khyata,f. 12. 
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Two main crop seasons of Hewar were Kharif 
and Rabi. the Kharif crops were locally known as 
Siydlu, primarily rain fed, sown in the rainy 
season and harvested in the winter. The Rabi or the 
Unalu crops were mainly irrigated crops, sown in 
the winter and harvested in early summer. The Kharif 
crops are maize, jawar, cotton, pulses, groundnut, 
sugar-cane and rice. The Rabi crops are wheat, 
barley, gram and oil-seed. Cotton is a cash crop of 


Mewar® >, 


Fruits ald vegetables were also grown in 
Mewar. among the fruits, mention may be made of 
Oranges, Papayas and musk.melons, guava, Water- 
melon and custard apple or sharifa which had a wide 
growth all over Cnitorgarh. Vegetables of the Kharif 
season Of iiewar are cucumber (Kakri), bitter gourd 
(Karela), bottle gourd (lauki), ridge gourd (tori), 
carrot (gajar), brinjal (baingan), spinach (palak), 


ee: cit 8 
bhindi, tomatoes and raddish or molli oi 


85. Rajasthan District Gazetters, 'Chitorgarh’ (1977) 
pp. 92ff. Bhilwara (1975) pp. 142ff, 'Udaipur' 
(1979) pp. 107-112. 


86. Ibid, ‘Chitorgarh’ p. 98, ‘Udaipur’ p. 112. 
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The cultivators were gmerally undisturbed 
in their possessions, so long as they paid the land 
revenue. The village was the backbone of rural economy 
aid the land formed the most important source from 
waich the village derived its livelohood. Comparing 
wod's annals it nas been pointed out oy G.N. Maria, 
"from the point of view of occupational structure, 
the Xajastnani villaces like tne villages of the 
other parts Of India were largely homogeneous wits 
with land as a significant factor in the socio- 
economic 1iter®’, The cultivators’ condition, as 
asSessed from the numoer of taxes and cesses they 


had to pay, was sudjected to oppressive exaction. 


Some Guhila epigraphic records speak of the 
grant of villages yieiding nirmya, bhaga, bnoga, 
uparixara ge Tiis indicates that bnaga, bhoga, 
niranya and upatixara were the most important taxes 
during the Guhila recime. The brahmanas, wno were 
donated lands by the Guhilas, enjoyed rent-free 


holdings. sometimes the land grant was made with a 


eal 


87. Sharma, GeN. Op.cit. p. 291. 
B88. eI. XXX, pe Ie ad p. 173. 
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view to making provision for the performance of 
dali, caru, sattra, vaisvadeva ad agiihnotra by the 
donee. acricultural products no doubt, formed the 
main source of state income whicn was collected in 


the form of different taxes. 


Har apya 


A fiscal tera ‘niranya” Occurring in the 
Guhila records probably stands for a tax in cash’. 
The income from private lands accrued to the royal 
treasury from various sources. diramya was one of 
them. According to U.N. Ghosal, it was a tax in 
cash levied upon certain crops of special classes 
qifferent from the tax in kind which was charged upon 
the ordinary crops’? and the reason adduced by him 
is that the crops in question were difficult to 
divide. That hiraya was paid in cash is also 
suggested by Dhruva II's Baroda Grant” 1 a contemn~ 


porary record. 


SESS ROI NRTA GAOT RON lara EAE 


89, Ibid. 


90. Ghoshal, U.N., Contributions to the Hindu Revenue 
system, Cal, 1929, Ppe 39, 62. 


94. acharya, G.V. The Historical Inscriptions of 
Gujrat, II. sombay, 1935, Wo. 127, pp. 33-34. 
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one : , 
* Bhaga’ z the state's snare of the agricul- 


tural produce, could be one-sixth, one-eighth or one- 
twelfth of the yield of the grain from ime: The 
rates of land revenue varied according to the 
variety of soil, the productivity of the crops and 


the means of irrigation. 


Bhoga 


' hoga’ ?4 was also an important source of 
revenue in the Guhila state. It was traditionally 
fixed at one-sixth of the produce. It was the 
periodical supply of fruits, firewood, flowers, 
milk, curd etc. which the people had to make to the 
king or his local agents’. Probably it was the 
king's customary share of tne produce from the 


territorial unit kmown as ‘bhoga'. 


| OME RS? SEES SAARI Sar 


92. Eel. XXX, p. I. 
93. Gho sal, Use, Op. cite, pe 393. 
94, Eel. XXX, pe I and De 17 3. 


95. Gho sal, UeNe, Op. Citi, pe 39 4; vide, Misra, BeB., 
Polity in the Ami Purana, Cal, 1965, p. 150. 
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Uparikara 


2 96 : 
‘Uparikara'”” was a tax paid by the temporary 
tenants. It was a additional levy of occassional 
nature. 'Uparikara' was probably the tax levied on 


cultivators who had no proprietory right in the 


soil?! . 


industry 


Agricultural products, especially cash crops, 
formed the foundation of several crafts and industries 
in the villages. small scale industries mostly 
flourished in tiewar. Cloth-making was a important 
industry and it was practised throughout Mewar?®, 

The people living in Chitor ad ahar were experts 
in printing, while Bhilwara and uigod were the 
regions well-known for metal-work, Wood-work was a 
speciality of xherad area. ON account of the growth 


of the capital town, iron-work and leather work 


96. Be I. AXAIV, pe 170. 


ST. Sele Le iI, pe 98. 


98. RMR. 1924, p. 2. 
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oOccame a speciality. Due to constant war-condition 

in xajastnan, the iron-workers, who provided 

weapons of war, cane into prominance in ‘iewar. 
Refined work in metals and stones in general and in 
cold and silver in particular, develoged in towns 

of importance’. Jatndwara was famous for jewelled 
workmanship on silver and go1gt?, The Kumbhal garh 
Inscription (1460 A.9.) tells us that Maharana wtokala 
set up a lion, cast of tne amalgam of all metals, 

as a vehicle of Devil and presented a gold Garuda to 
Visqul?l, Inscriptions of the period engraved on 
stone Or copper-plates were sOiie examples of stone 
and metal work, Ine inscriptions have preserved 
the names of etcravers who inscribed the royal 


charters either on stone or copper nlates???, 
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99. Sharma, G.N., ‘Society and Culture in mediaeval 
Mewar’ in viewar Through The ages, Paliwal, D.L. 
(ed.) Udaipur, 1970, p. 29. 


100. Cunningham, A., Atchaeological Survey of Northern 
India, vol. XXIII, pp. 99-101; IG (Pro. series), 
p- 141. 


191. Verses 224-225, ‘xXumbhalgarh Inscription’ 
(1460 a.D.), Slab IV, Bel. XXI, pp. 277f£. 


102. el. IV, pp. 31-32; shav. Ins. VI verses 4-5 


p. 1003; RiR. 1924-25, p. 3. 
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Iron was used for manufacturing both 
agricultural implements and weapons of war. Brass 
and copper would have been used for house-nold 
utensils and coins and precious metals were used 
103° The s3noli 


inscription (A... 646) refers to the setting up of 


for making ornanents and also coins 


an ‘akara or mine, which became a source of liveli- 
hood for the people during the regin of Sil Raityal??, 
douse - building industry had grown in early mediaeval 
and mediaeval Mewar, as we come to know from the 


Chitor!>, Howmt Abul, and Kumbhal garh_ Inscrip- 


tions!07, The towns and cities within the Guhila 
Kingdom were full of residential houses, beautiful 
temples, palaces, places of public utility. Their 
erection would have required architectural skill of 


those wno are mown as attalikakaras in the Puraas. 


AeA Rear a 
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103. JusI. XX, Pt. I, pp. 26ff. 

104. Lines 5-7, sei. XX pe 97. 

105. Verse 6-10, snav. Ins. p. 75. 

106. Verse 7, IeA- XVI, p. 347. 

107. Verses 20~40, ist slab, ‘Kumbhalgarh Inscription’ 


(1460 Ae De) Slab LV, Eel. XX, DPPe 277f£f. 
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The capital cities of Mewar like Nagaa, Bhar 
and Chitor were the centres of trade and coumerce. 
Nagda had great importance upto the beginning of the 
10th cetury A.D. From the middle of the 10th 
century AeD. Aghata became the capital city and centre 
of trade and commerce. From the time of Jaitrasinha 
(1213-1252 A.D.) in the beginning of the 13th century 
AeDe Chitor came into prominence not only as the 
capital but also as a centre of trade and commer ce 18, 
Except these three main cities, the other centres af 
trade and commerce were Kumbhalgarn, Mandalgarh, 
Dilwara and Bhilwara. In the early mediaeval period 
(7th century AeD.), a Mahajana community migrated to 
biewar and started an agara or Aaxara or mine!°?, there 
are evidences to suggest that the merchants from 


outside visited the commercial cities of i.ewar on 


business purpose and thus the inter-provincial 


103. these inferences are drawn from the epigraphic 
records like Nagda Inscription (aD. 661), Ahar 
garneSvara Temple Inscription (A.D. 953). Chitor 
inscription (V.s. 1331), Mount abu Inscription 
(V. S. 1342), Kunbhalgarh Inscription (1460 A.D.) etc. 

109. Lines 5-7, 'samoli Inscription' (a.D.646), 
ele XX, Pe 97. 
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commercial intercourse was promoted. We are told by 


the shar garnegvara Temple Inscription of Allata 


(A.D. 953) that Ahar was frequently visited by the 
merchants of Xarnata, Lata, Madhyadega ad Takka. 
Elephants, horses and other animals entering the 


market with goods for sale were char gea?l?, 


Tne Bhils, the “Minas and the Medas were 
notorious freebooters and exacted transit duries 
from the traders passing through their territories. 
The route to siandasore and eastern Malwa passed 
through Chitorgarh?41, an ancient trade route from 
Gujrat to Delhi passed through Rikhabdeva, Ahar, 
akalingji, Dilwara or Gogunda, Mohi and Bhilwara 
in vewar 112, Tne natural resources, the agricultural 
produces and the industrial products in Mewar appear 
to have attracted the attention of Sceshthis and 


Sarthavahas from other parts of the comtry. 


110. Verses 10-13, IA. LVIII, p. 161; Bhav. Ins. p.67. 
111. Sharma, D., Rajasthan Through the Ages, wol. I, 
Bikaner, 1966, pp. 491-492. 


112. Somani, R.V., History of Mewar, Jaipur, 1976, p.7. 
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Customs and Duties 


From the epigraphic records of the Guhilas, 
it is learnt that levies were made on articles of 
trade and commerce. One dramma used to be taken on 
an elephant, two rupakas on a norse, 1/40th of a 
gramma on a horned amimal, one tula for a lota ad 
one adhaka from a hotta. On the 11th day of the 
bright fortnight of a month, collection was made of 
one ghatika pala of milk from every iron saucepm, 
one petaka (amount of money) from the gamblers, 
one pala of oil from every oil mill, one rupaka from 
the randhan at the end of a month ad one Chatushar 
(four stringed garland) from the flower-sellers 
everyday. From the shop of a seller of worn out 
clothes and ornament one tula ad one adhaka used 
to be taken on the 1ith of the bright fortmight, a 
small pail of milk from the snop of confectioners. 


All these informations are supplied by the Ahagr 


Sarnegvara Temple Inscription (aD. 953) of Allatat?, 
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113. IA. LVIII, p. 161, Tula was a measure of weight 
@£ gold and silver about 145 ounces troy. Adnaka 
Was a Measure of grain. 
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another record of the time of Rana Kunmha 
referring to some levies was found at Dilward ana 
Was dated VG. 1491 (aeJ. 1434). It records that 
curing his reig 14 taixas (silver coins) were 
allotted for the worship of Onarma Chintamoni 
ceitple having bem collected from different sources 


sucn as 3: 


5 Tankas from tne iiandvi (Custom house); 
4 from mapa tax; 2 from Manahedavate tax; 2 from 
Aharivata (salt tax) and 1 from Patasutriya (cloth 


tax) of pilwarall?, 


The Darina Tenple Inscription (A.2. 1302), 
of course, records that 16 drannas were gifted to 


11°) me Agni-Puraja refers 


the temple by some persons 
to Upahara, that is, trioutes made by the feudatories, 
chiefs and subjects to their overlords and Kings. For 
the maintenance of the temple, the flower-sellers, 
Other businessmen and persons naving different 
Occupations made gifts to tne temple, wnich can be 
termed as ‘Upahara’. 


114. RMR. 1924 p. 3. 


115. RIR. 1927 p. 3. 
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Medium of exchange 


The character of the medium of exchange 
under the Guhila rule may be traced from the 
* we = _ = 4 
epigraphic records. me ahar sarnesvara Temple 


inscription (a.D. 953) refers to the circulation 


of coins such as rupaka, dramma and dranmardhavimsaka 
(1/40th of the dranna) in the local mar ket}1°, 

another contenpgorary epigraph from this place, now 
preserved in the Udaipur museum, mentions an 

award of 14 da@rammas for the local sun-tenple!!’ , 

The Kharataragachcha Brihadgurvavoli states that 
Naravarman, the Paratara king of Malwa, was requested 
oy viuni Jinavallaoha to grant m anount of two Parutha 
Grammas per day from the custom-nouse of Chitor for 


tne Maintenance of Vidhichaityas+! 


. The Paruttha 
Dratmas used t©0 be accepted in the markets of Ghitor 
in the 12th century A.D. The inscription of 

V.S.- 1228 (A.D. 1171) in the Tenple of Ruthirani at 
Dhod, near Janajpur in Mewar, presents an interesting 


RAITT CRT See SEE AICRORISAS ETT Cts ee SOG EAE 


116. ieA. LVIII, pe 161. 
117. eI. IX, pp. 161ff. 


118. Jain, K.C., ancient Cities and Towns of 
Rajasthan, Delni, 1972, p. 226. 


ey a 


reference to the silver drammas issued by 


119 


Ajayadeva, the Chauhan ruler of Ajmer**”. It has 


been already suggested that the Dariba Temple 


Inscription (A.D. 1302) records a religious donation 


120 


of 16 drammas for the local temple’”’. The chitor 


Inscription (V.S. 1335) also refers to the awards 
of dratmas from the custom-houses of chitor, Ahar, 


121 


Sohada and Sajjamapura in Mewar-“~. References to 


Tankas, Kapakataikas, Phadiya coins, Ghadiya coins, 


Dhingla paisa made of silver ana copper are also 
found in the epigraphic records of the time of 
Maharana Lakha, Mokal and Kumbha. Willian wilfred 
Webb has observed that the coins of Mewar were the 


Class Of coins of Indo-Sassanim silver, copper and 


22 


mixture of metals in various propor tion? » R.L. Samar 


has brought to our notice a hoard of coins of 


123 


different Guhila rulers - The discovery of silver 


119. Agarwal, R.C., ‘Literary evidence for the Coinage 
of Mewar’, JNSI. XX, pe. 157 vide JNSI. xvII, 
Ppp. 64~82. 


120. RR. 1227, p. 3. 

121. RMR. 1923, De 3. 

122. ‘Mewar Currencies’, Currencies of the Hindu States 
of Rajputana, Westminister, 1891, pp. 1-20. 


123. Samar, R.L., ‘Ancient Coins of Mewar’, JNSI. XX, 
Pt. I (1955) pp. 26ff. 
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coins of Guha and gold coin of Bappa indicate that 
the economic life of Mewar during the Guhila period, 
on the whole, showed symptoms of progress. It remains 
true, however, that the economic status of the urban 
people was distinguished from that of the rural 
people. The economy had its base in the rural areas, 
whereas the superstructure of the economy was set up 


in cities and towns. 


Religious life 


Religious life was closely associated with 
the daily life of the people of Mewar. The ruling 
kings and chiefs, the ministers and rich merchmts 
spent a lot of money for the construction of temples 
at holy places as well as for other religious purposes. 
Such humanitarian activities of the higher class of 
people and men of position benefitted the ordinary 
people of Mewar. In addition to the tenple-building 
activities, pilgrimages constituted a important 
phenomenon of the religious life of the people of 


Mewar. 
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Jainism 


During the period of our study Jainism was 
popular in Mewar. Although the Guhila rulers were 
Saivites , they were not intolerant to other 
religious gects including the Jainas. Many Jaina 
saints and missionaries came from outside and 
settled in Mewar. The spread of Jainism was largely 
due to the efforts of celebrated Jaina monks of 
various orders. Jainism was followed mostly by the 
trading class, the wealthier section of the gocilety. 
We have information about @ifferent schools of 
Jaina monks, namely, Kharatara, Tapa, AnMala, 
Sander, Luka, Kanal Kalash, Braliman and Sagara 
Gachchhas, who took leadership in the construction of 


a large number of temples!2*, 


Jainism spread in Mewar as early as the 
5th century B.C., according to some skholars. An 
inscription found at Badlai, the date of which is 
read by G.H. Ojha as year 84 of Mahavira Nirvana 


Samvat, belonged to the 5th century B.C. 12>, But 
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124. ‘Jaina Inscriptions’ listed by Sharma, G.N. in 
Social Life in Mediaeval Rajasthan, Agra, 1968, 
Pp. 212. 

125. Bharatiya Prachina Lipimala, pp. 2ff. 
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D.C. Sircar takes the date as second or 1st century 


B.C. 126 


- It is suggested that Priyagrantha, the 
second pupil of susthita and supratibuddha, founded 
the Majhamika branch of the Jaina church orgmiza- 
tion after the name of the place Madhyanika 
(N3gari) near Chitor in the 2nd century B.C. 127 
An inscription of the 3rd or 2nd century B.C. 
found at the same placé states that something was 
constructed for the welfare of all living 


bein gsi 


- The record might belong to the Jainaswe 
The next record that informs us of the Jaina faith 
in Mewar is dated A.D. 687 and incised on a pair of 
images of Rishabhadeva found in the temple of 


129 | Jainism made striking progress from 


Vasantgarh 
the 10th century A.D. and gained a firm footing. 
Jaina saints like Haribhadra, Pradyumna, Siddhasena, 
Bhuvanachandra, Jagachandra, Jinavallabha and 


Hemachandra visited various towns and villages of 


126. JBORS. XXXVII, p. 38. 


127. Cf. Jain, KeC., Ancient Cities ang Towns of 


Cee ameneel 


Rajasthan,Delhi, 1972, pp. 530-531. 


128. URI. I. p. 54. 


129. APJIS, No. 365. 
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Mewar for the propagation of Jainism. They voiced 
firm resistance against the abuses of the society and 
laid emphasis on building of moral character. By their 
visit and propagation, differmt places in Mewar 


turned to be Jaina holy places. 


Centres of Jainism 


It is learnt from the Prabhavakacharita that 
Chitor was visited by ihe famous Jaina philosopher 


Siddhasena pivakara! Ai ivea in the 5th century 


131 


A.D. . He Was a priest of Jitari, the ruler of 


Chitrakuta. But it is not known to which dynasty 


132 


Jitari belonged””". Krishnarshi visited Chitor, 


initiated a person to monkhood and made him ach’ry a??? 
Vimalasuri also made his efforts for the expmsion of. 
Jainism during this period. In the 12th century A.D. 
Chitrakuta was the centre of Vidhimarga propagated 


by Jinavallabha. He inscribed all his Chitrakavyas on 


130. Muni Jinavijaya (ed.), Prabhavakacharita, p- 24. 

131. Jain, K.C., Op.cit., pp. 230-231. 

132. eiuni Jinavijaya (ed.), Puratanapr abandhasan gr aha, 
Cal, 1936, pp. 103-105. 

133. Jain, K.C., op.ecit., p. 231. 
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the stones of Virachaitya. His Dharmagiksha and 
‘San ghapattaka were engraved on both sides of the 

134 - . ° 
Walls of the Chaitya’™~. The Pattavali of Mulasamgha 
tells us that ten pontificates were established at 


135, When Kumarapala Chaulukya visited 


this place 
Chitor in the 12th century A.D., there was a 
prosperous colony of the Diganbara Jains on the 
hills. In the 12th century A.D. Chitor was consi- 


dered as a holy place of the gatdwer 


Samarasimha and his mother Jaytalladevi 
were greatly influenced by the discourses of 
Devendrasuri and became his devotees. We can not 
rule out the possibility that it was due to his 
advice that Jaytalladevi, queen of Tejasimha who 
was the lord of Chitrakuta, constructed the temple 
of Parsgvanatha, as it is stated in the chitor 
Inscription (V.s. 1335). We ate told by the same 


record that Samarasimhna, the successor of 


134. Peterson's Report (Bombay, 1883-84), p. 152. 
135. LTeAs XXxI, pe 61. 
136. PRAS, WC, 1904, p. 45; GOs, LXXVI, p. 156. 


See 
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Tejasimha, granted a piece of land for a monastery 
to Pradyumna suri with some endowments!” , Ano ther 
inscription also records the gant of land to a 
Jaina temple belonging to the Bhartripuriya 
gachchha for the spiritual welfare of his mother 138 
Jinabhadrasuri who rendered valuable service to the 
cause Of Jainism in mediaeval period caused the 
Jaina temple to be built in the 14th century 


Ae De 139 


Aghata or Ahar was one of the holy places 
of the Jainas. Pradyumnasuri is said to have 
defeated in debate the Digambara saints in the 


140 | It is known 


royal court of Allata at Aghata 
from the Rasasangraha that the minister of Allata 
built the Jaina temple and got the image of 

Par Svanatha installed through Yasabhagrasuri of 


Sanderka gachchha, who passed away in 972 A.D. This 


137. RMR. 1923, No. 8. p. 3. 
138. Ibid. No. 9. 
139, JsP. XVI, p. 16. 


140. JSSI. Mm. 18 p. 92. 
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is further confirmed by the Jaina Inscription found 
on Devakulika of the Jaina templet, Dhan adeva, 
who lived in the 10th century A.D., refers to the 
temple of Mahavira in his poem satyapuriya Mahavira 


142 | Siddhasena suri, an author of the 12th 


century, refers to this place in the g$akalatirtha- 
stotra. Jaitrasimha, the fanous ruler of Mewar, gave 
Jagachandrasuri, a great Jaina ascetic, the title 


ie: Jayatasimha ana 


Tapa at Aghata in 1228 A.p. 
Samuddhara, who were the Chief ministers of 
Jaitrasimha and Tejasimha respectively, were patrons 
of Jainism. By the inspiration of the Jaina saints, 
some copies of manuscripts were prepared under the 
royal patronage. Jhanjhana in the company of his 
teacher organized the Sangha at the holy places and 


visited Agnata?**, 


141.,URI. I. p. 133. 
142. Jgs. III. p. I. 
1«3. GOs. LXXVI, pe 156. 


144. Jssl. p. 39. 
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Nagda 


Nagda was a place of pilgrimage of the 
Jainas. It was visited by the Jaina saints from time 
to time. The Lata Vagada gurvavali of Digambar Jains 
mentions that Prabhachadra, who became famous by 
composing Vividhachar, defeated the aivas in the 


court of Naravahaa!*? 


« The Diganbara Jains might 
have lived in Nagda, where the Alokp ax svanatha 
temple of the Jains of the 10th century A.D. still 
exists?”, Madanakirti, the disciple of vi salakirti, 
in the 13th century A.D. prayed to Par svanatha of 
Nagahrada along with other Tirthankaras in the 


147 


Fm - - 
Sasamachatustrimastika” . Jinaprabhasuri refers to 


it in his Vividhatirthakalpa, written in a.p. 1332148, 
Sundarasuri composed an independent stotra as a mark 


109. the Ghaggha 


stone Inscription (V.s. 1322) mentions that the 


of devotion to Nagahrada Parsvanatha 


Pragasti Was composed by Ratnaprabhasuri, son of 


145. somani. R.Ve, op.cit., pe 55. 


146. 'Bijaulia Ins.‘ (A.D. 1169), Ed. XXVI. 
pp. 109~412. 

147. JSAI. p. 248. 

148. VIX. pp. 86 and 106. 

149. JQ. IV, p. 25. 
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shuvanachanarasaril?, The temple of Padnavati of 
the present times was originally the fanous temple 
of Parsvanatha. this temple was destroyed by 
Iltutmish, was rebuilt and new images were installed. 
Pagadeva and Sangharama placed an image of 


a a . 
Parsvanatha in A.D. 1299 2°2, In AD. 1334 Kelha 


repaired the shrine of Pargvanatha!”” 


« The Diganbara 
Jains held sway over Nagda during the reign of 
Kumbhakarna. The Jain temple of Adbhudji contains 

a wonderful image of San tin3tha. It was constructed 
by a merchant during Kumbha's reign 13, From the 
Bijaulia Rock Inscription (A.D. 1169) it is known 
that Bijaulian, Mandalgarh and uparmal were the 


centres of Jaina pilgrimage!’ 


Bugdhism 


It is difficult to determine when Buddhism 


first spread in Mewar. The discovery of a small 


150. RMR. 1927, p. 3. 

151. PRAS WC, 1905-06, p. 63. 
152. Ibid. No. 2243. 

153. PRAS, WC, 1905, p. 61. 


154. Verses 63-71, Eel. XXVI, pp. 99-102. 
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votive stupa at Chitor seems to indicate the 
existence Of some followers of Buddhism. It has 
been claimed that the Bonai Grant refers to Buddhist 
Mayuravanga that originally hailed from Chitrakita 
mountain?>>, In the Ekalinga Inscription (971 A.D.), 
it is recorded that a great debate was held in the 
court of Naravahana among the Saivas, Jainas and 
Buddhists, wherein the Saivas came out victorious!™, 
It appears that Buddhism did not hold a position of 
importance in Mewar. 
BeShman ism 

Brahmanical beliefs and practices are often 
referred to in the epigraphic records of Mewar. In 
the first century B.C. Gajayama Sarvatata of Gaja 
family performed an Asvamedha sacrifice at Madhyamika 
Near Chitor, as stated in the Ghosundi Inscription’, 
The Nandasa yupa Pillar Inscription (A.D. 225) found 


@t Nandasa in Mewar mentions that Nandisoma of the 


155. Jain, KeC., Op.cit., pe 230. 
156. JBERAS. XXII, Ppe 166-167. 


157. Eel. XXII, Pe 205 r ore XVI, De 25 : 


IeA. LVIII, p- 229. 
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Sogi clan, the Malava leader, performed a 


Shastiratra yajna at Wandasa!, 


This yajna was 
probably performed to commemorate a victory against 
the Mahakshatrapas of Ujjain. The Vajapeya sacri- 
fice was performed in the 4th century A.D. at 
Madhyamika (Nagari) by some ruler, and his sons 
erected a yupa in order to commemorate the 

event!”. the Ghitor Inscription (v.s. 1331) informs 
us that Bappa performed the Vedic sacrifices and 
established the yajnastambha on the Vedi of the 
land of Nagda and worshipped the lotus-like feet 


of Harit Rasil® 


« We are told by the Momt Abu 
Inscription (V.S. 1342) that Harit Rasi's 
austerities and penances were supplemented by a 
series of sacrifices for the benefit of the 
wor1g?®2, Rana Kshetrasimha and Maharana Kumbha 
162 


Were performers of the Vedic sacrifices” “. Maharaa 


158. Eel. XXVII, De 252 ; VIII. Pe 36. 


ees 


159. URI. I, p. 55. 
160. Verse 9, Bhav. Ins. p. 75. 
161. Verses 9-11, IA. XVI, pe 347. 


162. Verse 81, 2nd slab, 'Kumbhalgarh Ins.‘ 
(1460 A.D.)? verse 33, ‘ pkalinga Ins.! 
(V.Se 1545), Sharma, G.N., Op.ecit., p. 180. 
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Mokala is said to have made Brahmanas to give up 
husbandry and devote themselves to the study of 


the Vedas?° 3. 


‘Ahar was a great centre of Brahmanical 
religion. It was fanous by the name of Gangobhed 
Tirtha in early times as mentioned in the 
Bijaulia Rock Inscription (a.p. 1169) 1©*, prom the 
archaeological, epigraphic and literary sources it 
is learnt that Chitor was another centre of 
Brahmanical religion. sacrifices and Brahmanical 


rites were very much in prevalence over there !®5, 


Vaisnavism 


The Ghosundi Inscription (first century B.C.), 


found in Mewar, records the construction of a stone 


163. Verse 217, 4th slab, ‘Kunbhalgarh Ins.’ 
(1460 A.D.), Bel. XXI, p. 277. 


164. Eel. XXVI, p. 99. 


165. ‘Chitorgarh Ins.' (A.D. 1150) of Kumarapala, 
Eel. II, pp. 421-424; *chitor Ins.' (v.s. 1485), 


Eel. XII, p. 408 ; Kharataragochhapattavoli, 
p. 10. 
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wall round the hall of worship of Sahkar shana, 


Balarama and Vasudeva by Sarvatata of the Gaja 


F 66 ‘ 
family! - From the first century B.C. Vaisnava 


religion, in its various stages and forms, continued 
to flourish in Mewar. The Mount Abu Inscription 
dated V.S. 1342 (A.D. 1285) tells us that Bhoja 


(6th century A.D.), an early ruler of the Guhila 


167 


family, was the worshipper of Vishnu” °. aAparajita's 


Inscription (a.u. 661) begins with an invocation to 
god Vishnu and Hari. It also records that Yagomati, 
the wife of Varahasimha (the latter was the leader of 
forces of Aparajita), built a temple of vi shnu®8 in 
the 7th century A.D. Bhartripatta II (A.D. 943) was 


— = 


probably a devotee of Varaha vishnu?®?, The Ahar 
Sarnesvara Temple Inscription (V.s. 1010) records 


the construction of a temple of Vishnu in his 


Varaha- form?! °, Kumarapala Chaulukya built the temple 


166. IeA. LVIII, p. 229. 

167. Verse 13, ITeA. XVI, p. 347. 
168. Verses 1-2, 6-8, 'Nagda Inscription’ (A.D. 661), 
EeI, IV, pp. 31-32. The ‘chirwa Inscription’ 

(v.s. 1330), verse 37 tells us that a beautiful 
temple of Vishnu was built by Uddharana, Eel. 
XXII, p. 288. 

169. ‘Ahar Ins.‘ of Bhartripatta II (A.D. 943), RMR. 
1914, p. 2, also JH. XXV, pp. 355ff. 

170. Verse 1, IeA. LVIII, p. 161; Bhav._Ins., p. 67. 
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of Varaha in Chitor probably in A.p. 1150171, The 
Mira Bai Temple of Chitor was erected by Maharaaa 
Kumbha in A.D. 1448 which is said to be dedicated 
to god Varaha or the boar-incarnation of Vishn u2!2, 
Two inscriptions dated A.D. 1459, now preserved in 
the victoria Hall Museum, Udaipur, record that they 
were installed at Kumbhalgarh by Maharana Kumbha, 
The Kumbhalgarh Inscription (A.D. 1460) contains a 
description of Gadadhara, that is Vishnu, whose 
temple at Chitor was situated near the Mahalakshmi 
temple. This temple is generally associated with 
four~handed Vishnu? 3, According to the Sc in gi 
Rishi Inscription (V.s. 1485), Mokala adorned 
Narayana in the form of Varaha of Pushkar, being 
himself a devotee of the illustrius Narayana?’ 4, 

So from the epigraphic records it appears that 
Vaisnavism was followed by the rulers and the ruled. 


Four inscriptions dated V.S. 1505 record the 


FE eR N EEE CO CR SLED SSS TRE EMTS TAOIST RT 


17 Le RMR. 19 30~ 31, pe 4. 
172. Verse 56, ist slab, EeI. XXIV, pp. 304ff. 
173. Ibid. verses 51-54. 


174. Verse 17, RMR, 1925, p. 3. 
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. . / 
installation of the images of Sridhara, Krisna- 
Rukmini, Rama-Lakshmana and Madhava-Tulsi by Rana 


175 


Kumbha in Chitor” ~, It is stated by Nainsi that 


in the 16th century A.D. a brother of Rana Pratap 


repaired the temple of Var@ha at Pushkar 2/®, 


Centres of Vaishnavism 


The pilgrimage played an important part in 
the religious life of Mewar. To gain punya, the 
Mewaris travelled throughout India, paying homage to 
aifferent divinities. Similarly, people from different 
places, especially of North-western India, used to 


visit the holy places of Mewar. 
Nathdwara 


Nathqwara stands 30 miles to the north-east 
of modern Udaipur city, on the right bank of the 
river Banas. According to Tod "Nathdwara is one of 


; 717 
the most frequented places of pilgrimage......"+ . 


175. RiR. 1917-18, De 2. 
176. Cf. Sharma, G.N., op.cit., Pe 197. 


177. AR. I. p. 551. 
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The town has one of the most fanous shrines of 
Pushtimarg sect, in which a boy-sized image of 
Krishna called Sinathji is enshrined, which is 
dated in the 8th century A.D. ue Nathdwara is the 
place where thousands of Vaisnava devotees gathered 
to participate in the religious festivals of 


Annakuta, Janmastani and polat!?, 


Other holy places of Vaishnava importance 


Kankroli and Garbor were places of Vaishnava 
pilgrimage. The temples of Krishna at Kadiym, 
Chitor and Ekalingji indicate that Vaishnava devotees 


might have come ther e189 


- Rana Kumbha constructed a 
temple of Kumbha ghyan at Kumbhalgarh. the rulers 


and the people of Mewar were by no means less 


179. Sharma, G.N., Social Life in Mediaeval Rajas- 
than, Agra, 1968, p. 208. 


180. the Sas Bahu group of shrines at Nagda, which 
was Originally dedicated to Vishnu and the temple 
of Adi Varaha at Ahar also indicate that these 
places may have been famous for Vaishnava 
pilgrimage, cf, Jain, KeC., op.cit., pp. 218-219. 
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enthusiastic in the cause of Vaishnavism. The name 
of Mira has become immortal for her devotion to 


Krishna2®!, 


The Chatsu Inscription of Guhila Baladitya 
of the Chatsu (Jaipur area) branch, refers to the 
episode in which a gopi, obliged to remain away from 
Krishna, gives up the ghost and thus becomes the 


182 | It indicates the 


first to be united with Him 
popularity of the Krishna legend even outside the 
boundaries of Mewar. 


Fok 
Saivism 


Saivism was widely prevalent in Mewar q@uring 
our period. Of all the divinities, Siva was considered 
to be the highest god in Mewar, as it is mown from 
some epigraphic records, literary texts as well as 


archaeological remains. 


181. Paliwal, D.L. (ed.), Mewar Jhrough the ages, 
Udaipur, 1970, pp. 24-25. 


182. Eel. XII, Pe 10. 
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Siva appears to have been the tutelary 
divinity of the Guhila rulers. the Ekalinga 
Inscription (971 A.D.) of Naravahana, belonging to 
the Guhila branch of Mewar (Nagda-Ahar), for the 
first time refers to the worship of Bal ingajil®, 
The inscription also informs us that Naravahama 
sought protection of Saikar a, lord of Parvati and 


daughter of ciril®4 


- Bappa, an early ruler of the 
fanily, who flourished much earlier there Naravahaa 
Was a great devotee of Ekalinga. Both literary 
tradition and epigraphic records throw light on the 


religious faith professed by appa, 


Mewar was full of Saiva temples of which 
the best mown is the tenple of Ekalinga Mahadeva, 
that is traditionally believed to have been the first 


4 
shrine built by siaharawal Bappa. The Saivas were 


183. Line 16, Bhav. Ins., p. 69. 

184. Ibid. Line 9. 

185. AR. I. p. 243 3 verses 10-11, ‘Chitor Ins.' 
V. Se 1331, Bhav. Ins., Pe 75 z verse 10, 
‘Mount Abu Ins.' (V.S. 1342) IeA. XVI, p. 347 ; 
Line 12, 'skalinga Ins.‘ (V.S. 1545), Bhav. Ins’ 
Pe Til. 
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probably divided into a number of groups of which 
the Lakulisa sect was more prominent than others. 
One of the followers of Lakulisa is naned Harita, 
who is regarded as the last incarnation of Siva. He 
established himself at Nagahrada or Nagda near 
Udaipur. The name of Harita is associated with a 
nunber of epigraphic records found in Mewar 186 | 
Harita and his disciples preached the Pasupata 
doctrine among the rulers and the ruled in Mewar. As 
Harita was held in high esteen, he was invited to be 
the chief Priests at the temple of EKalinga. Bappa 


187 


became the chief disciple of Harita~” . Hatita 


bestowed on his pupil Bappa the title of Regmt 


(Dewan) of gkalinga!®® 


- Henceforth, the Guhila Ranas 
were represented as the diwans of god Ekalinga. 
Tradition has it that when the Guhila rulers visited 


the temple of Ekalinga, they themselves performed the 


186. Verses 9-12, *chitor Ins.‘ (V.Se 133D. Bhav. InsSe, 
p. 753 verses 8-11 ; ‘Mount Abu Ins.' (v.3s. 
1342), IeA. XVI, p. 347 ; verses 11-16, 'Ekalinga 
Ins.° (Vv. Se 1545), Bhav. Inse, pe 117. 

187. Ibid, . 


188. AR. I. Pe 243. 
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priestly finctions without waiting for the Priest. 
The Chitor Inscription (V.s. 1331) invokes the 
blessing of Siva by addressing him as Ekal in gaji, 


189 


Samadhigvara and Chandrachuda . The ghirwa 


Inscription (V.S. 1330) opens with an eulogy to god 
Mahadeva Yogarajesvara!”°. In the Mount Abu Inserip- 
tion (V.S. 1342) obeisance is first made to Siva who 
is addressed also as Achalegvara!”?}, The Ekalinga 

Inscription (V.s. 1545) eulogles Siva and Sankara in 


the first ver sel”* ° 


The temple of Ekalingaji which, according to 
the tradition, was built by Bappa, was repaired by 
Maharana Kumbha and later re-constructed by Raima}? 3, 
Mokala devoted himself to the god Samadhigvara or 


7 7 
Siva, repaired his (Siva's) temple at Chitor ad 


189. Verses 1-3, Bhav. Ins., p. 75. 

190. Verse 1, Eel. XXII, p. 288. 

191. Verse 1, LeA. XVI, p. 347. 

192. Bhav. Ins., p. 117. 

193. Verses 23-24, 1st slab, ‘Kumbhalgarh Inscrip- 


tion' (1460 A.p.), Eel. XXIV, pp. 304ff£. 
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.,194 
added a gateway to itt « Out of devotion to 


Ekalingaji, he restored the ruined temple and milt 


195. The pharegvara ( Siva) tenple at 


196 


a high torana 
Ekalingaji was built by Rawal sSamarasimha The 
Ekalinga Inscription (v.s. 1545) tells us that 
Hammira used to collect revenue for the daily worship 
of Sankar a. The same record furnishes us the informa- 
tion that Lakshmanasimha made a gift of the town of 
Chirwa for the maintenance of zkalinga. We are 
further told by the record that the village of 
Vandhanvada and Ramagrama were assiqed to Ekalinga 
by Mokala!?’, the Kadmal Plates (V.3. 1140) begin 
with the praise of $1 skalinga, the guardian-deity 
of the ruling house of Mewar and obeisance is paid 


Biota: ie Gices. 4 498 
to Siva in the words, ‘Om Namah Sivaya . 


194. Verses 222-223, 4th slab, ‘Kumbhalgarh Inscrip- 
tion’ (1460 A.D.), Eel. XXI, pp. 277ff. 
195. Ibig. verses 239-241. 


196. Ibid. verses 34-35, ist slab and V. 167 of 
the 3rd slab. 


197. Verses 26,37 and 46, '&kalinga Inscription’ 
(Ves. 1545). 


198. Eel. XXXI, pe 237. 


2456.0 


Not only the Guhila rulers of the main 
branch, but also the collateral branches of the 
Guhilas as well as other contemporary sviastice who 
came to rule in Mewar were devoted to Siva and 
extended their patronage to Saivisn. It is learnt 
from the Kalyanpur_ stone Inscription (7th century 
A.D.) Of the time of Maharaja Padda (Kiskindha branch) 
that a person named Amnaya built a temple of the 
god sulin (Siva) in the Lajya of illustrious 
Maharaja Padda, and bowed down to Saikara with his 
hands, feet, mind and heaa???, The Dungarpur plate 
of Bhavihnita or the Grant of Bhavihita (H.E. 48) 
describes Devagana, the Pitrivya of Bhavihita, as 
the devout worshipper of the god Mahesgvara or 
$iva???, The Kalyampur Fragnentary Inscription of 
the time of Kadachi (8th century A.D.) begins with 
salutation to Siva. Then follow three stanzas 
expressing devotion to the god Siva. Kadachi's wife 


201 


7 4, 
constructed a Siva temple - Saiva sculptures have 


199, sircar, D.Cc., Guhilas of Kiskindha, Cal. 1965, 
pp. 60 and 71. 

200. Lines 2-6, Eel. XXXIV, p. 170 ; Sircar, DeC., 
op.cit., p. 60. 


201. Line 1 and 5-6, Sircar, D.C., op.cit., p. 67 
and p. 76. 
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been found in and around Kalyanpur. The Nasun 
(Ajmer) Inscription (A.D. 830) records the dedica- 


. / : 
tion of an image of Siva in the reim of ISmabhata, 


son of Dhan ika’??, The Dabok Inscription (found 


near Udaipur) of Guhila Dhanika begins with m 

/ 
Obeisance to god Siva and states that Dhanika made 
permanent endowments of some fields for two temples, 


one of which was of Mahamahesgvara, that is, Mahadeva 


203 


4 s 
or Siva ~. Most of the early Saiva temples that were 


probably managed by the Pasupatas at one time, have 


been found at Bijaulia, Mainal, Badoli and Nagaae?* 


The Chirwa Inscription (V.s. 1330) states that 
- 7 
Madana, the talaraksha of Chitor, worshipped Siva 


in the temple of Tribhuvananarayana built in chitor 


205 


by the Paramara king Bhoja The Chahanana rulers 


built splendid Siva temples in the present Maidalgarh 


-. : — 2 
and Jahajpur districts of Mewar oe 


202. IeA. LIX, pe 21e 
203. Lines 1-3, Eel. XX, Ppe 187 ££. 


204, Sharma, De, Rajastha Through the Ages, 
Bikaner, 1966, p. 375. 


205. Verses 30-31, Eel. XXII, Pe 288. 


206. Sharma, De, Opecit., p. 375. 
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Not only the Kings but also the feudatory 
chiefs and common citizens built Saiva temples to 
obtain spiritual merit for themselves. Charitable 
persons toox Keen interest in the construction of 
teaples of Siva, endowing then with land and 


mon ay 


The gaiva saints residing in the Saiva 
tenples and monasteries resorted to the use of ashes, 
barks and matted hair. Some of the ascetics were 
naked. they worshipped the god Ekalinga, belonging 
to the Pasupata line. si Vedangamuni, the celebrated 
dialectician, who lived in the temple of Ekalingji 
and Na@gda in the 10th century A.D. defsaced the 


F ; 208 
disputants of the Jaina, Buddhist and Other sects e 


4 
Centres of Saivism 
Nagda 


Nagda or Nagahrada, situated fourteen miles 


to the north of Udaipur city, was a centre of 


Say ENT 


OS A aa 


207. 'Bijauliad Rock Inscription’ V.S. 1226 (A.D.1169), 
El. XXVI, Pppe S4ff. 


208. JBBRAS. XXIII, p. 166. 
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7 UG 2 2 
Saivite cult since very early times. We have 
209 


evidences from both literary and epigraphic 
records regarding the association of the Guhila 
ruler Bappa with the sage Harita, the great 

exponent of Pasupata Saivism, at Nagda. Bappa's 
devotion to god Ekalinga or Siva and association 
with Harita is also suggested by the numismatic 


210 


evidence - It is also stated in the tradition as 


well as epigraphic records that by the blessing 
of Harita, Bappa defeated his enemies in many 


battles and finally made his fortune in and arowd 


wagaa’ tt, Gradually, Bappa became an ascetic ad 


died a peaceful death*12 


» A small shrine commonly 
known as Bappa Rawal, about a mile north of Ekalingji, 
marks the spot of his observance of Samadhi where his 


ashes were interr ea” 13) 


209. AR. I. p. 243. verses 9-12, ‘Chitor Ins.‘ 
(Ves. 133), Bhav. Ins., p. 75, verses 8-11, 
‘Mount Abu Ins.’ (V.S. 1342), IeA. XVI, p. 347, 
verse 11-16, ‘&kalinga Ins.! (V.S 1545), 
Bhay. Ins., p. 117. 


210. JNSI. XLVII (1985), pp. 129-130. 
21i- AR. I. Ppe 243—246. 


212. AR. I. p. 246 ; IeA. XVI. p. 347 ; Bhav. Ing., 
pe 75. 
213. Sharma, G.N., Glories of Mewar, Agra p. 57. 
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puring the reign of Naravahana (10th cemtury 
A.D.) the Saiva ascetics like supujitarasi and 
vinigchitarasi resided at the temple of nkaldigaji?2*, 
The celebrated dilectician Vedanga Muni is associated 
with this temple. The most respectable acharya Sahiya 


stayed at Nagda in 1116 AeD. 21° 


. We are told by the 
Chirwa Inscription (V.s. 1330) that at the head of 
the Pagupata sect, there was Sivarasi who possessed 
many qualities and worshipped the god Bkalinga1®, 
The tenple of Ekalinga was repaired and reconstructed 


by the Guhila rulers belonging to Bappa's line. 
Dhod 


Dhod or Dhavagarta was a great Saiva religious 


centre in Mewar, a place ruled over by the Guhilas’ 2” 


218 the pabok Inscription 


or Dhod Inscription records the grant of some pieces 


and later by the Chahanaas 


214. JBERAS. XXIII, p. 152; Bhav. Ins., pe 69. 
215. Jain, K.C., Op.cit., Dp. 219. 
216. Verse 44, EI. XXIT, pe 288. 


217. ‘Dabok. Ins.' or ‘Dhod Ins.‘ (GE. 407), 
EeIe XX, ps 187. 
218. RMR. 1923, De 2e NO. 2. 
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of land by Vaidya Giyaka, son of Nagadanan, a 
resident Of Dhavagarta, at Dhog in the Jahajpur 
district of the Udaipur state, to the paises of 
the god Mahamahesvara and the goddess purga called 
Ghattavasini’””, In A.D. 1163, the temple of 
Nityapramoditadeva was built by Kumarapala, a 
feudatory of Prithviraja II, the Chahamana ruler. 
This temple is mentioned as a place of pilgrimage in 
the Bijaulia Inscription (A.D. 1169) ge The queen 
of Chahamana ruler Prithviraja II, suhadadevi, 
granted several fields to the temple. During the rule 
of Chahanana ruler somegvara, Katagika Brahmana 
Mahantana Chahada sold his house to this tenple for 
sixtem drammas attributed to Ajayadeva-*!, In AD 
1172, Bhattaéraka Prabhasarasi got a monastery built 


near the temple Of Nityapramoditadeva for the 


residence of Kapilla ascetics from foreign coun- 


219. ele XX, Pe 187. 
220. Eel. XXVI, p. 101. 
221. RMR. 1923, NO. 3, pe 2. 


222. Ibid. No. 4, p. 2. 
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Chitor 


Chitor was a holy place of the Saivas, 
although it was more known as a place of Jaina 
pilgrimage. A fragnentary inscription? 3, disco- 
vered in a Siva temple, refer to a ruler naned 
Manabhaiga of the Grahapati - jati in connection 
with the construction of a temple at Chitor. 
Manabhanga is identified with Mana of the Manasako- 
vata Inscription (A.D. 713). The temple of Kukkures- 
vara is said to have been built by a prince named 


Kukkuresvata in A.D. 754724 


- The tenple of Trimhu- 
vananarayana?? built by the Patanata ruler Bhoja 
at Chitor and the temple of gatadnd Syerar’? prove 


that Chitor was a stronghold of Saivisn. 


223. AR, ASI, 1934-35, pp. 56-57. 


224. AR. III, p. 1823, vide sharma, D., Op.cit., 
Pe 240. 


225. Verses 30-31, '‘Chirwa Ins.' (V.S. 1330), 
EeI. XXII, p. 288. 


226. Verses 1-3. 'Chitor Ins.' (v.s. 1331), Bhav. Ins., 


p. 75, verses 222-223, 4th slab, ‘Kunbhalgarh 
ins. (1460 AeDe)e Eel. XXIV, Ppe 304££. 
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Epigraphic and archaeological evidences 
furnish us with the information regarding the 
worship of Sakti or Mother-goddess in Mewar. In the 
Sanoli Inscription (A.D. 646) of Sila may be traced 
an invocation to goddess Chandika. The same record 
tells us about the construction of the tenple dedi- 
cated to aranyavasini, that is Durga, by Mahattara 
Jentaka??” , The Dabok inscription of Dhaika records 
the construction of the tenple of goddess Durga naned 
as Ghattavasini???, In the Jagat stone Inscription 
(AeDe 1171) it is stated that ambadevi was worshi- 


ppea??, Bhawani mentioned in the Mount Abu Ingcrip- 
tion? 5? (V.S. 1342) is, no doubt, goddess Durga, the 


Sakti (female energy) of Siva. There was a temple of 


Mataji at Dariba in Mewar? 31, That Mokala set up the 
temple of Devi, with an image of lion made of mixture 
Of all metals is known from the Kumbhalgarh Ingscrip- 


tion??? (1460 A.D.) 


22le Line 1 and 8-9, EI. XX, Pe 97. 
228. Eel. XX, Pe 187. 
229. RMR. 1915, p. 3. 


230. Verse 50, I-A. XVI, p. 347. 
231. ‘Daribad stone Inscription' (V.S.1356), RMR. 1927, 


De de 
232. Verses 224~225, 4th slab, EI. XXI, pp. 277 ff. 
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It is stated in the above inscription that 
in the village of Kelwada, there existed a temple of 
Bana Mata, that was destroyed by Mahmud Khalji of 


prayer to Girija and refers to a tenple of Bhagawati 
Bhawani belonging to the mountains?>>, The Kunbhalgath 
Inscription (A.D. 1460) refers to the description of 
goddess Chandika Vin dayavasini???, In V.S. 1515, a 
image of Ambika was installed at Mount Abu by gah 


Xsha*?°, That the goddess Yogesvari Was wor shipped 


in Mewar is known from the chirwa Ingcription** 
(V.S. 1330). the worship of fitald Mata the 
protectress from small pox, is referred to in the 
Gogunda Inscription (A.D. 1366) that records the 
construction of the temple of Sitala during the 


reig of Rama Kshetrasimha of Mawar’ 


The above records leave little scope of goubt 


¢ * ‘ 
that Sakti or Mother-goddess left a dee impress in 


233. Verse 3, Vir Vinod, I. p. 402. 
234. Verses 20-22. ist slab, E-I. XXIV, pp. 304ff. 


235. Sharma, G.N., Opecit., pe 192. 
236. Verses 1~2, Eel. XXII, De 288. 


237. Sharma, G.N., Op.cit., p. 193. 
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the religious life of the people in Mewar. she 
used to be worshipped in temples in the form of 
images with different nomenclatures. Sakti Was a 
perennial source of inspiration to the Guhila clan 
of the Rajput. It has been rightly pointed out by 
Dr. G.N. Sharma that it is Sakti that stirred the 
life and intellect of the warriors and probably 
inspired most of the outstanding facts of valour 


in history**?, 


Other Fenale Divinities 
The worship of Lakshmi and Saraswati are 

known from the records of Mewar . Sita, the consort 

Of Rama, was worshipped as mother goddess. With an 

Opening invocation to other gods and gOddesses the 

nane Of Saraswati appears in the Kumbhalgarh Inserip- 

tion?” (1460 A.D.) .the worship of goddess Mahalakshmi, 

known as Annapurna, is referred to in the same record. 


The temple of Mahalakshmi is said to have been 


238. Sharma, GN. Op.cit. p. 194. 
239. 1st slab, verse 1, Eel. XXIV, p. 304. 
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constructed by Maharand Hanmira (A.D. 1326-1364) **0, 


The Chatsu_ Inscription of Baladitya opams with an 


241 


Obeisance to goddess Sarasvati - Lakshmi finds 


mention in the Mount Abu Inscription (V.s. 1342) dn 


the capacity of the goddess of for tune-**, The Scingi 
Rishi Inscription (V.S. 1485) opens with an invocatory 
243 


verse in praise of Bharati, the goddess of learning” ~. 
A temple of sita of great antiquity is found at the 


village Siyarana, about two miles from Udaipur. 


art ang Architecture 


The Tibetan historian Lama Taraath states 
that the old Western School of Art was developed by 
the artist Scingadhar under the patronage of king 


ee : 
Siladitya in the Maru country. A good number of 


EE ARR FLERE EAE Serle ERSTE TD 


240. Ibid. verses 51-54. 

241. Verse 1, Eel. XII, p. 10; also 'Nagari Ins.’ 
of Raimala (V.S. 1561) JASB. LVI, Pt. I. p. 82. 

242. Verse 50, IeA. XVI, p. 347. 


243. Ver se 1. RMR. 1925, pe 3. 
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masterpieces of art?44 


» having been executed 
during the period from the 6th to the 8th century 
A.D. in the kingdom of the Guhilas, bear testimony 


7 - 2 
to Siladitya's patronage to art and architecture. 


Art in early mediaeval Mewar was gmerally 
the hand-maid of religdon. Aghata or Ahar has 
yielded a life-size image of seated Trithankara, 
made of bronze, aow preserved in the Ahar museun. 
Kubera's statue discovered from Bansi near Chitor 
bears the influence of Jaina art of the 8th century 


Ae De 245 


The early mediaeval giva linga at Kalyanpur 
is supposed to be the earliest specimen of Chatur- 
mukhalingam from Mewar. On the top Siva’ s heads 
facing four directions and below stand the figures 
of Brahma, Vishnu, surya and Siva. It is a perfect 
example of the art of the 7-8th century A.D. The 


Kalika Mata Tenple of the Chitor fort represmts the 


244. Agarwal, R.C., Arts Asiatigues, Paris, 1965, 
xI, pp. 43-45. 


245. Paliwal, DL. (ed), Op.cit., p. 13. 


architecture of the 8th century Oe aa It is 

also known as the sun-temple. It is gmall but 
excellent in construction, and stylistically its 
architecture is similar to that of Osia tenples 

built during the Pratihara period. The characteristics 
of Pratihara style of art may be traced in the early 
mediaeval temples Of Mewar. The Gangodbhav Kinda and 
the temple of Adivaraha built during the time of 

Bhar tipatta II (A.D. 943) are the examples of early 


mediaeval style of architecture?*’, 


The reign of King Allata of Mewar witnessed 
the construction ‘some fine specimens of architecture. 
The ambika temple of Jagat was constructed during 
his reign in the middle of the 10th century A.D. The 
Unwas Temple of 959 A.D. and the Ekalinga Temple 
of 971 A-D. are simple and plain in design, whereas 
the Ambika Tenple of Jagat is richly carvea’® , The 
exteriors of the temple of Jagat are profusely 
studded with elegant reliefs comprising Durga-Ambika 
in varied aspects. Dikpalas ad anwumber of female 


figures are found in different modes and poses. 


oI GIRTUID CARI COORD: 


246. Ibid. p. 14. 

247. RMR. 1914, p. 2. 

248. I-A. LVIII, p. 1617 Bhav. Inse, pe 69; 
Bhav._Inse, p. 67. 
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The Sas-bahu temples Ge Nagda of the 10th 
century A.D. bear beautiful carvings. The tenples 
are of mother-in-law (Sas) and daughter-in-law 
(Bahu) standing side by side. The temple of Bahu 
is comparatively plain, while that of Sas is 
elaborately catved, especially inside. In front of 
the Sas temple there is a Hindola Toran or a 


winsiae wae 


The temples dedicated to Vishnu and Siva 
ace found at Ahar. Of the two, the Vishnu Temple 
is simple, while the other bears ornanental desiqn. 
At the Siva temple we have the images of Siva, 
Parvati, surya, Brahma and Varaha, fine specimens 


of sculptur a 


The temple of Kumbhasvani in Chitor, which 
had its origin on the substructure of the early 
9th century A.D., has close affinity with the 


architectural style of the Pratiharas. The temple of 


Scotmemiiiaemieead 


249. Agarwal, R.C., ‘Some famous Sculpture and 
Architects of Mewar’ I.HeQ. XXXIII, pp. 321-324. 


250. sharma, G.N., Glories of Mewar, Agra, pp. 33-34. 
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Mahadeva (SamiddheSvara) and the Scingara Chauri 
still retain the original portions. Those were 
built during the reign of Kumarapala and represent 
the solanki style of art. The repairs made by 
Jaitrasimha and Sanarasiha reveal the influence 


of Vaghela style of Gujrat? 


- The architects of 
this place became so well-known that they were 


invited even to other parts. 


The tenple of Tribhuvananarayana in chitor 
Was constructed in tne early part of the iith 
century AeDe *>*, Tne temples of Yogegvara and 
Yogegvari Were built probably towards the close of 
the 12th century A.D. or in the beginning of the 
13th century A.D. An image of Vishnu was made 


during this period” ae 


. The sringara Chauri is one 
of the most beautiful temples of Mewar. It was a 
Kharataragachcha Jain temple and was repaired 

during the reigm of Maharana Kumbha. The Sat-Bis 


Dewari Jain Tenple is a group of Jaina shrines. 


ee 


a 


251. Jain, KeC., op.ci e De 229. 


252. Verses 30-31, ‘Chirwa Inscription’ (V.s.1330), 
Eel. XXII, pe 288. 


253. Ibid. 
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The temples-complex consists of a shrine, three 
mandapas and a corridor of cell-shrines surrounding 


the central tenpl Rs =e 


The temple of Padmavati at Nagda was originally 
the temple of Partsvanatha destroyed by the invasion 
of Iltutmish in the first-half of the 13th cetury A.D. 
The new images were installed and the temple was 
rebuilt. P Asadeva and Sangharama placed am image of 
Parsvanatha in A.D. 12997, In A.D. 1334 Kelha 
repaired the shrine of parsvanatha-”, A sculpture in 
the sanctum is somewhat interesting. In the centre of 
the slab is the figure of a Jina in am attitude of 
meditation having a halo behind and two conical 
capped Chauri bearers, one on each side with gandhar- 


vas and devas represented the air 257, 


The account of Mewar art remains incomplete 
without mention of Nilkantha temple, the Adbhuta 


temple, the Jain Vijaystambha, the Mahavir Jain 


254. EI. Il, pe 415. 
255. PRAS, WC., 1905-06, p. 63. 
256. Ibid. No. 2243. 


257. PRAS, wae, 1905, De 61. 
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Temple and the K ukkudesgvara group of temples. The 
Nilkantha Tenple is one of the oldest temples that 
Was demoldshed during the invasion of alauddin 
Khalji, sometime in the beginning of the 14th 
century A.D. The Adbhuta temple was constructed 
during the reign of Maharana Raimal. The Jain 
Vijayastambha was completed during the reig of 
Maharana Hanmir. The Kukkudesvara group of temples 
is old but lacks artistic excellence. all these 
temples are found in the fort of Chitor. The fort is 


thus a standing monument of art and architecture*-°. 


It appears from the above that the rulers in 
early mediaeval and mediaeval Mewar possessed the 
talent for construction and wiformly followed the 
policy of extending patronage to both architects and 
sculptures despite the series of battles that were 
fought between the contestants for power in Mewar. 
Further, the school of art that flourished in Mewar 
absorbed in itself the Pratihara, gol@iki and Vaghela 
styles of art. Of course, religion dominated over 
art. The temples and images of gods ad g@ddesseses 


satisfied the religious enotions of the Mewaris. 


258. Somani, R.V., ‘Forts Of Mewar’, in Mewar through 
the ages (ed.) Paliwal, D.L., Udaipur, 1970,p.41. 
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an guage and literature 


The use of Sanskrit language often incorrect 
grammatically and of the northern class of Brahmi 
alphabet better known as Kutilalipi may be traced in 
the earlier inscriptions. The earliest inscription 
of the Guhilas of Nagda - Ahar (Mewar) written in 


the northern class of alphabet is the samoli Ingcrip- 


tion *°? (A.D. 646). The language is incorrect 


Sanskrit. The Nagda Inscription©° is also written 
in characters belonging to the northern class of 
alphabet having even earlier forms. Similarly, in 
the Bijaulig Rock Inscription*°} (a.p. 1169) the 
same trend is followed with some modification, 
although the earlier tr@mds have been retained in 


some cases. 


The Ghosundi In seription?°?, an early record, 
and the samoli Inscription®©? (a.p. 646) are 


specimens of compositions of high literary merit and 


259. Epl. XX, pe 97. 
260. Eel. IV, Ppp. 31-32. 
26 1. Eel. XXVI, pp. S4ff. 


262. eI. XXII, p. 205; I-A. LVIII, p. 229. 
263. Bel. XX, pe 97. 
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throw light on the progress of Sanskrit Kavya- 
style in Mewar. The Nagda Inscription (A.D. 661) 

of Aparajita states that Damodara son of Brahma- 
charin ad Yasobhata son of Vatsa, were Sanskrit 
poets and composers of epiorapns’°*. The Ahar 
Satnesgvata Temple Inscription (A.D. 953) mentions 
the names of Pranata, Guhisa, Garga, Rudraditya and 
Vanadeva as learned ee ee Similar informations 
about learned men belonging to our period are 
available from the Ekalinga Inscription (A.D. 972), 
the Chitor Inscription (V.s. 1331) and the Mount 


Abu Inscription (V.S. 1342) oo 


Before the 7th century A.D., no worth- 
mentioning literary work is known to have bem 
produced in Rajputana. The Jaina monks and the Saiva 
saints lighted the lamp of kmowledge for the benefit 
Of the rulers, the rich and the common folk in Mewar 
in the early mediaeval period. The Jaina monks 


composed some literary works and thus preserved 


26 4. Eel. IV, PpPe 34-32. 


265. Eel. IX, p. 189 ; Bhave Ins., p. 67 ; IeA. 
LVIII, pe. 161. 

266. Bhav. Ins. p. 697 gel. XXX pe 8; Eel. XXII, 
p. 288; Bhav. Ins., p- 75; I-A. XVI, p. 347. 
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knowledge for the posterity. Nagda, Ahar, chitor 
and Dhod became the centres of education and 


culture in Mewar during our period. 


That Nagda was a well-known centre of culture 
since earliest times is mown from the Vividhatirtha- 
kalpa composed by Jinaprabha suri in A.D. 1332207, 
Bappa Was influenced by his preceptor Harita who 
latter preached the Pasupata doctrine for the bmefit 
of the rulers and the ruled in Mewar 8 , In the 
Ekalinga Inscription (A.D. 971) there is a reference 
to Kushika and other munis who possessed vast knowledge 
contained in a number of Sastras. The sane inscription 
informs us that a great debate was held in the court 
of Naravahana among the Saivas, the Jainas and the 
Buddhists, wherein the Saivas are stated to have come 
out victorious”°”, AMarkavi was the composer of above 
inscription. The composers of Allata' $s satnesvara 
Inscription (A.D. 953) were the Kayasthas-’°, The 


Kayasthas seem to have played a sigmificant role in 


267. Vividhatirthakalpa, pp. 86 and 106. 


268. Bhav. Ins., p. 75; IeA. XVI, p. 347; Bhav. Ins., 
Pe 117. 

269. Bhav. Ins., p. 69. 

270. Verse 16, Bhav. Ins., p. 67. 
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the field of education and culture. Karaika Bhanu 


composed the Chatsu Inscription of Baladitya”’ 1. the 


Nasun_ Inscription of Dhanika shows clear traces of 
the influence of poet Kalidasa. another inscription 
at Nagar is claimed to be a composition of the 


descendait of Bana, named Saugata, the son of 


272 


gsrivarchana” “. the Paldi Inscription (A.D. 1116) was 


273 


composed by sSudraga Pandita™ ~. The Chitorgarh Ing- 


cription (A.D. 1150) of Kumarapala was composed by a 


274. The Bijaul ia 


Digambara scholar Ramakirtigani 
Inscription (A.D. 1169) was written by Gunabhadra 


275. The Ghaghsa 


stone Inscription (V.S. 1322) was composed by 


who was a Diganbara Jaina scholar 


Ratnaprabhasuri, the pupil of Bhuvanachadrasuri of 


the Chaitragachchha’’® 


. the chirwa Ingeription 
(V.S- 1330) records the nanes of several Jaina 


acharyas, who were great scholars anong whom 


271. Verse 38, EeI. XII, pe. 10. 

272. Line 23, ‘Nagar Inscription’, Bhgrata Kaumadi, 
I. p. 276. 

273. Verse 24, Eel. XXX p. 8; verses 16-22, give a 
long list of teachers who were saints of extra 
ordinary philosophical and spiritual attainments. 

274. Bel. II, p. 421. 

275. Sharma, D., Rajasthan Through The ages, Vol. I, 
Bikaner, 1966, p. 524. 

276. Verses 31-33, RMR. 1927, p. 3. 
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Par$vachandra was the chief composer of the text. 
We are told by the same record that Ratnaprabhasuri 
was highly honoured by vigaladeva and Tejasimha, the 
Vagheld ruler and the Guhila ruler respectively*!’, 


The composer of the Chitor Inscription (v.s. 1330) 


and the Mount Abu Inscription (V.s. 1342) was 


Br ahmana Vedasharma, aman of great intelligence’ ’®, 


Several copies of Jaina mauscripts were 
written at Aghata or Ahar quring the reign of 
Jaitrasimna in the 13th century A.D. Copies of 
Aughaniryukti and Pakshikavritti were written on 
palm-leaves in A.D. 1228 and 1253 respectively”’”, 
These copies were very important from historical point 
of view as they furnish information regarding the long 
reig of Jaitrasimha. an illustrated copy of 
Scavakaprati-Kramanachtrni was also written at Aghata 
in A.D. 1261, during his reign?®°, By the inspiration 
of Jaina saints, several copies of mmuscripts were 


prepared under the royal patronage. Jnaijhana, in 


277. Verses 45-48, Eel. XXII, p. 288. 

278. Verse 60, Bhav. Ins., p. 75; IeA.e XVI, p. 347. 
279. Peterson's Report, III, p. 52 and p. 130. 
280. Ibid. V. p. 23. 
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the company of his teacher Dharmaghosasuri, organised 
the Samgha at the holy places and visited Agnata’®?, 
Sundarasuri composed a stotra as a mark of devotion 


to Nagahrada par svanatha’’-. 


Chitor was a great centre of education in 
early mediaeval period. Haribhadra, the great 
commentator, utilised the labours of early writers 
in his works. It indicates that the Jaina scriptures 
were studied in the 8th century A.D. He was the 
author of the Dhurtakhyana, that he wrote at Chitor. 
It is said that Virasena learnt the ghatkhandagama 
and the Kashayaprabhrita from Elacharya at Chitor 
and after that he wrote the Dhavala and a portion of 
the Jayadhavala in the south in the 9th cetury 
re cae Harisena, who wrote Dhammaparikkha in 
987 A.D, Was Originally a resident of Chitor. 
Ramakiyti's disciple Vimalakirti wrote the sugandha~ 


oe and another disciple Yasakirti compo sed 


Jagatasundar iprayogamal ae? >. 


dasamikatha 


281. Jssi. p. 395. 
282. JSP. Iv, p. 25. 
283. JGPS. p. 90. 

284, RUSBGS. p. 632. 


285. Jain, KeCe, op.cit. Pe 233. 
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In the mediaeval period, the creative 
genius gradually declined, as scholars devoted the 
were moye devoted to writing commentaries and making 
copies of manuscripts. It has bem already suggested 
that the copies of manuscripts were written at 
Aghata in the 13th century A.D. under royal patronage. 
ost Of these works were written in Prakrit, 
ap abhr anga, Hindi and Rajasthand. The copies of 
Manuscripts on religion 2nd philosophy were prepared 
for making gifts of them to the Jaina monks in the 


The regular visits to Chitor by several 
Jaina monks like siddhasena Divakara, Haribhadrasuri 
Pradywmnastri, Jinavallabhasuri, Ratnaprabhasuri and 
Jinadattasuri indicate the love of the people of 
tewac for religion and academic attainments from the 
6th to the 14th century A.D. The scholars amd 
writers who lived at Chitor or graced the court @f 
the rulers of Mewar were Mahuka, the writer of 
Harmekhala, Harisena, the writer of Dharmaparikgha 
(AeD. 987), Vedagharm3, the composer of the Chitor 
Inscription (V.S. 1331) and the Mount Abu Inscription 


(V.S. 1342) and Ramakirtigani, the composer of 


Chitorgarh Inscription (A.D. 1150). 
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286 ‘ 
In some epigraphic records” -, it is 
indicated that Allata, Na¥avahma, Vijayasimha and 
Samarasimha were patrons of literature. The later 


epigraphic records?! 


and literary texts furnish us 
with the information that Maharana Kumbha (1433-1468 
A.D-) was not only a patron of literature but was 
himself a great scholar and poet. The ekalin ga~ 
mahatmya’”®, which was composed during his reign, 
informs us that Maharana Kumbha was well-versed in 
the Vedas, Snritis, Mimgmsa, Nityasastra, Rajnitd, 
Upaishads, Tarka and Sahitya. The last part Of the 
Ekalinganahatmye is replete with lyric poems. Rama 
Kumbha had good command over smskrit, Maharastri, 
Karnataki and other languages. His commentary on the 
Gita Govinda is a testimony of his proficiency in 


Sanskrit language. Several works on music like the 


Sangitaraja, the Sagita Mimamsa, the Rasikapriya and 


286. Bhav. Ins., pe 69; Eele XXX, p. 8; XXII, p. 288; 


Bhav. Inse, Pe 753 IeA. XVI, Pe 347. 


287. Verse 242, 4th slab, ‘Kumbhalgarh Ins.' 
(A.De 1460), Eel. XXII, pe 277. 

288. Verses 172-173, ‘Rajavarnana Adhyaya’ in the 
gkal in gamahatmya. 
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the commentary on the Sagita Ratnakara have been 


attributea to him??? 


. Maharana Raimala was also a 
patron of learning, honoured Mahesvara, the composer 
of the Ekalinga Inscription (V.S. 1545) by offering 


him the title of the poet~laureate of his court. 


Bar@gic chromicles constitute the most impor- 
tant branch of literature written in prose. although 
Nainsi's Khyata, a bardic chronicle, does not strictly 
fall within the period under study, it records 
brilliantly the literary tradition of Mewar. Similarly, 
the Vir vinog of Kaviraj shyanaldas is a glaring 
example of the contribution made by the Charms and 


Bhats to the history and Literature of Mewar. 


While describing the land of Medapata, with 
hilly surroundings the author of the Mount Abu Inscrip- 
tion (V.s. 1342) states that it was an abode of 
everything that is beautiful in the worla’””, The 


writer of the Ekalinga Inscription (v.S. 1545) 


289. Sharma, GoNe, Op.cit., Pe 253. 


290. IeA. XVI, p. 347. 
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states that it excels paradise itself amd that 
its splendour has deprived all other cities amd 


2° 7 The 


citizens of the pride of their glory 
socio-cultural history of early mediaeval Mewar, 
although it could be reconstructed only in 
outline due to paucity of material, gives us to 
understand that Mewar under the Guhila rule made 
bold experiments to achieve a reconised place in 
material, intellectual and spiritual culture of 


India. 


REGRET eGR EES Ett SEARED 


291. Bhav. Ins., p. 117. 
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